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AND TO 
THE MEMORY 


OF 


WILLIAM LAW, ESQ, OF CANONBURY, 
TWO OF MY OLDEST AND MOST STEADFAST FRIENDS, 


THIS VOLUME IS AFFECTIONATELY DEDICATED, 


“WHEN you would revive your spirits, recollect the virtues and good ‘qualities 
of your friends and acquaintance: the diligence and attention of one; the 
modesty of another; the generosity of a third; and so on. For nothing is 
more soothing to the imagination, than that we are surrounded by friends in 
whom an assemblage of those good qualities displays itself. These, then, you 
should always retain in your memory, for your consolation and refreshment.” 


Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, by R. Graves. 


PET RODUCTLON. 


THE decease of the author, leaving his self-allotted 

task unaccomplished, owing to the pressure of a crue] 

disease upon advanced age, yet 184 pages having been 
already printed off towards it, has induced his exe- 
cutors, Mr. George Robinson and Colonel Charles 
Jolliffe, to apply to me, his oldest living antiquarian 
friend, to bring it to some conclusion. This I have 
undertaken; the more so, as he himself suggested, that I 

should be applied to in all such matters, as a literary 
executor. This task does not mean an extension be- 

yond what is indicated in his papers ; for Retrospections 

are too personal to be carried out by another, however 

intimate; but, as I comprehend it, to act as Editor, 

and to this extent only do I understand my responsi- 

bility. It might be easy, perhaps, for me, after full fifty- 

three years’ unbroken friendship, to give many personal 

anecdotes, even, insome cases, to add details which hehas 

omitted. But,to my mind,I should then be trespassing, 

for Retrospections are as a person’s life written by him- 

self; and in the perusal one must see how much it is’ 
so interpreted by the author. He, therefore, alone has 

the right to put down what he wished to be recorded. 

Where, however, errors have occurred from the common 

failure of memory, which it is so dangerous to trust, 

and such as have appeared in passing through the 

press, my duty is obvious, in obedience to what I owe 

to my old friend. 
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The arrangement of the Appendia has fallen entirely 
upon me, but as the scheme was sketched out, it was 
not difficult to see what was intended to go therein, 
and in many cases there were transcripts by his own 
hand. Wherever he says in the body of the work “see 
Appendix”, the page is noted and the matter suggested 
put in. The largest portion will be found to consist of 
Mr. J. Adkins Barton’s “Notes of his Tour in the 
South of France’. Mr. George Payne’s ‘“ Rambles 
with Mr. Smith’ come in legitimately here. An 
account of the unveiling of Waghorn’s statue is given 
in abstract. I have also added an “ Obituary” by 
Dr. Collingwood Bruce, because it is here associated 
with that of Mr. John Clayton, and thus we have the 
three old friends brought as it were together, all most 
closely connected in their lives; all having done 
eminent services in archeological science. It fell to 
Dr. Bruce to record Mr. Clayton’s decease in July 
last, to be followed by that of Roach Smith in the 
August following. There will be seen a letter from 
the latter to Mr. Clayton, wherein he expresses a 
fear whether he would live to complete the vol. 1 
of Letrospections. 

May I now be permitted to record the personal 
remembrances of my departed friend? Not as regards 
his antiquarian ability, for that is everywhere acknow- 
ledged. I remember, at the Congress of the Archzo- 
logical Institute, held at Rochester in 1863, hearing a 
conversation wherein the late Mr. Beresford Hope took 
part, in which were these words : “He has corrected 
so many mistakes.” My knowledge of him in this 
particular, indeed, can be second to none. But I wish 
to set down my experiences of him as a man in the 
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communion with him of half-a-century. I find already 
some words of mine have been quoted, viz., “‘ He could 
not think a mean thing, much less do one.” It is most 
true. As a friend he never swerved; he held tena- 
ciously to those whom he had once admitted to friend- 
ship, and, as it too often happens, he sometimes had to 
suffer. His honour and integrity of character could 
not be exceeded. He was ever generous, ever full of 
real kindness to those about him, and such peculiarities 
as he had one could easily forgive. We can always 
do this, if we remember, that our own mirror does not 
reflect ourselves quite like that of another. In all that 
he undertook he was most earnest. When he left 
London for Strood, his garden was his great recreation. 
He cultivated the vine in the open with marvellous 
success, as well as fruit grown as pyramids, in which 
his scientific knowledge was eminently rewarded. And 
notwithstanding his great love of his horticultural 
productions, he protected all small birds, even when 
he watched them, like active robbers, pillaging his fruit. 
He used to say, “‘ Well, they earn it.” And on one 
occasion, when we were together in the garden looking 
at a flock of starlings upon a cherry-tree in full bearing 
and ripening fruit, he said, “ Look, we may frighten 
them away, but they won't go without a cherry,” 
which was amusingly true. He was always writing 
for the protection of birds, and thought birds’-nesting 
a school for a future criminal. 

In the last year of his life, when it became palpable 
that it could not long be extended, it was conceived by 
his antiquarian friends that a medal of him should be 
struck and presented to him in recognition of his 
services to archeological science. A committee was 
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formed, presided over by Dr. J. Evans, F.R.S., Pre- 
sident of the Society of Antiquaries, with Mr. George 
Payne, F.S.A., as secretary and treasurer, to accu- 
mulate a fund for this purpose. This having been 
done, Mr. Pincher was entrusted with the work. 
Much anxiety was felt by his friends, as his infir- 
mities were increasing, whether he would ever live to 
see the award. It was at length completed with a 
satisfactory result. In the meantime, Mr. Smith, who 
had hitherto been able to sit up and occasionally to see 
friends, had now taken to his bed, and no stranger was 
admitted. It fell, however, to Mr. George Payne, who 
had been very active in the prosecution of the medal, 
to call with it on the evening of July 30th, and thus 
was admitted to the room of the now dying man. It 
was presented ; some few remarks were made; then, 
turning on his pillow, he closed his eyes, and henceforth 
spoke but little. It was as if the Nunc Dimittis had 
been sung; and, solaced by the recognition of his 
services by those he most esteemed, he quietly com- 
posed himself for the ultimate summons to that 
bourne whence no traveller returns. He died three 
days afterwards, August 2nd, thus not having reached 
his eighty-third birthday, as he was born on the 
20th of that month, 1807. 


JOHN GREEN WALLER. 
68, Bolsover Street, W. 
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At page 35 is “ M. Millin dresses the figure in the sagum and bracee 
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of the Gauls, but he is borne out by his own engraving”; 
it should read ‘‘he is not borne out,” ete. 

67, eighth line from the top, for ‘ Fiosle” read “ Fiesole’ . 
128, sixth line from the top, for “Dr. Evans”, read ‘“ Mr. 
Evans’’; so also at line 24, and last line but one. 

», line 8, for “twenty-eight”, read “ twenty-six”. 
», line 32, for “instead of some competent person”, read 
‘instead of some more competent person’. 


», line 36, for “and No. 50”, read “ and another No. 50”. 
line 37, for “this work”, read “ the Monumenta”. 
» line 29, for “ this grand work”, read * Mr, Evans’ grand 
work”, 
130, fv “ at Hemel Hempstead”, read “ near Hemel Hemp- 


stead”; and for “Mr. Arthur Evans”, read “ Mr. Arthur 
J. Evans”. 


189, for “ Tirant sir’, read “ Tirant sin”’, 
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STROOD. 


THE town of Strood is separated from the city of 
Rochester by the river Medway, a bridge over which 
connects it now, precisely where a bridge did connect 
it under the ane ; and like that, in a straight line. 
The fine substantial stone bridge of ihe time of Richard 
the Second, destroyed some thir ty years since, swerved 
from the straight line, and crossed the river a little 
higher up, towards the west. The ruins of the chapel, 
which stood opposite on the Rochester side, indicate 
the direction. The Roman bridge was of wood ; the 
piling of which, sound and strong, was taken up under 
the direction of the late Mr. Ball. 

Although the present level of the High Street of 
Strood is from two to three feet higher than that of 
the Roman. Strata, it was not then, as now, subjected 
to overflowings of the Medway ; for, on the western 
side was a BOUIN oy which would never have been 
thus situated had not the land been high and dry. 
There may have been dwelling-houses on the sides of 
the Strata; but if so, no traces have been noticed 
when, by chance, excavations have been made; so that 
1.19 probable that the cemetery was used chiefly by 
the inhabitants of Durobrivis, on the other side of 
the river. In my preceding volume, page 239, I have 
written on the discoveries made Heres in the Roman 
cemetery, and in a contiguous Saxon burial-place ; so 
that I need do no more than refer my readers to this 
volume, and tc a more extended account in the first 
volume of my Collectanea Antiqua. 

VOL. IIT. B 
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Previous to the reign of King John we find that an 
extensive trade in fishing was carried on in the Thames 
and Medway; and the master fishermen of Strood 
(Strode) in the liberty of the Temple, were often 
summoned to London and fined for using unlawful 
means for taking the fish, such as kidels and wears, as 
well as nets with small meshes, which captured the 
young fry. The Knights Templars held much property 
here; one of their chief establishments being what is 
now the Temple farm-house, the lower portions of 
which show traces of its old importance. The late 
Thomas Wright, when on a visit to me at Temple 
Place, remarked that in writing on the possessions of 
the Knights Templars he had certainly confounded 
Strood in Kent with Stroud in Gloucestershire. 

Strood, when I came to reside near it, had houses 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which have 
since been destroyed. A long row which projected 
over the pavement, and had shutters for the lower 
stories and no glass windows, Mr. Spence used always 
to speak of as having seen Henry the Fifth ride by. 
Some of the inns carry their origin in their names, as 
the Crispin and Crispianus, the Angel, and the Pelican. 
It is not at all improbable that the first of these was 
founded by some veteran who had fought in the battle 
of Agincourt, won on St. Crispin’s day. All around 
Strood, in every direction, are places stored with 
memories of the long past, for all who have been 
trained to think. There is the public-house called 
“The Three Cruches”, erroneously corrected by some 
to “ Three Crosses”; the village of Singlewell, which, 
I suggest, if it means anything, means the Well of 
Saint Gall; Cobham Hall; and its oppidum (discovered 
by me and Mr. Charles Warne) ; and the Roman road 
which skirts the park. In another direction is Halling ; 
its remains of the episcopal-palace; and its fine 
tythe-barn ; sites of vineyards there; at Cobham; on 
the Temple Farm and other places; Frindsbury, 
its church and wall-paintings. From Frindsbury run 
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roads to Cliffe and to Hoo, places of high antiquarian 
interest. 

Of Strood Church, deeply in debt, something may 
be said. It was originally good, and architecturally 
pleasing, with old monuments, among which was a 
very finely-incised slab of the fourteenth century. But, 
within the memory of man, there arose a conspiracy 
to pull it down; the monuments were destroyed or 
transferred to the vault, and an unsightly structure 
was erected instead, with a debt upon the parish of 
some thousands of pounds. In Shorne Church, worth 
a visit, the funereal slabs upon the pavement have, of 
late years, been paved over ; so that they are safe; but 
invisible to all who may care to see them; the all being 
a very few of the relatives of the departed. 

On the left of the high road from Strood to Cuxton, 
in cutting for the railway in 1859, was brought to light 
the very interesting interment which is recorded in 
Plate X, p. 129 of the fifth volume of my Collectanea 
Antiqua, to which I refer for a full account of the 
Angon, which formed the most remarkable feature in 
the funereal deposit. The Angon was peculiarly a 
Frankish weapon, and therefore has been but seldom 
found in this country, though its presence here and 
there is not to be wondered at. 

At Cuxton, in 1860, while excavations were being 
made for the White Hart Inn, a Roman sepulchral 
deposit was discovered, comprising a large variety of 
fictile vessels, which found a fresh resting-place in 
Cobham Hall. Beyond, on the right of the road to 
Halling, I have noticed in the upper part of the bank 
and hedge, Roman masonry, which has never yet been 
properly examined. 

Rochester, which occupies the site of Durobrivs, a 
walled station on the main military road from Dover, 
Richborough, and Lymne, is almost destitute of visible 
Roman masonry in its walls. Only near the Grammar 
School and cn the side of the river have I been able to 
detect portions of the core of the walls, and, in the 
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latter place, a few of the lowermost courses of the small 
squared stones. Here it is apparent that long before 
the Conquest this wall was deprived of its facing 
stones for some edifices, probably ecclesiastical, the 
Normans building upon the core of the wall. Though 
it is probable the medieval walls followed the course 
of the Roman, yet this has never been demonstrated 
by excavations. Four Archeological Societies have 
held Congresses in Rochester without attempting a 
research which should have been a primary object. In 
the street opposite Mr. Essell’s office, I saw, during 
some excavations, at the depth of about three feet, a 
well-constructed, thick, Roman wall which seemed to 
point towards the cloisters of the Cathedral. It was 
soon covered in again. What remains of Roman 
Rochester is beneath the ground. As yet not an 
inscription has been found; no trace of the public 
buildings; not even the vestiges of villas and their. 
contents and surroundings. Yet Durobrivis was a 
halting-place for the legions and cohorts landed at 
Dover, Lymne, and Richborough, and must have been 
provided with establishments of various kinds for their 
accommoaation, such as barracks, stabling, stores of 
provisions ; and, at all times, horses and conveyances 
for the great postal communication from Gaul and 
Italy to all parts of the province of Britain. 

We were soon settled in our new residence, Temple 
Place, in the Cuxton Road. Though knowing no one 
in the place but Mr. Humphrey Wickham and his 
family, and Mr. Stephen Steele ; and although we had 
no calls from strangers, our relations and friends were 
so numerous that we were seldom without visitors, and 
seldom without one or more of our family staying with 
us. For us it was fortunate that the people were not 
social, provided as we were by such an extensive circle 
of friends. Soon, however, I renewed acquaintance 
with Mr. Henry Coulter of Chatham, whom I have 
briefly mentioned in my first volume; and through 
him I became acquainted with Mr. Winkworth and his 
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family of Rede Court, and with Mr. Henry Latter of 
Harbourne House, near High Halden. Through him 
Mr. James Ailes yacht was always at my service 
for the archzeological “explorations. Mr. Coulter’s gig 
was ever free to me, though I seldom required it. We 
made excursions together ; he attended all of my 
“ Readings”, as they were called; and once when I had 
walked to Cliffe for an ineecnmene and saw no 
other prospect than a walk back; he and his gig were 
at the inn ready for me. . He managed Mr. Hulkes’s 
brewery at Chatham ; and was much - respected by the 
families of Hulkes and Winkworth, who called him by 
the familiar and honourable title of Pater. He was 
equally a favourite with Mr. Latter; and delightful 
were the days in advanced spring when he, I, and Mr. 
Wildish used to set out from Chatham in a van laden 
with shrubs and flowers for Harbourne House, the 
garden and grounds of which were being laid out with 
the assistance of Mr. Wildish. We were nearly a day 
in reaching Harbourne ; where we always stayed a day 
ortwo. Onthe opposite side of the Chatham Brewer We 
Mr. Coulter had extensive garden grounds. He sup- 
plied us yearly with the ieee annuals ; and with 
manure; and he was equally generous with flowers to 
other friends. ‘To see his garden- -house, and the 
long bench covered with annuals just potted, and 
others in preparation, a stranger might suppose him a 
professional instead of an amateur gardener. In the 
walled garden was a large fountain; and in it might 
be seen “disporting varieties of wild fowl which he had 
captured when shooting. Among them were sea- 
gulls, a pair of which made a nest, laid eggs, and 
hatched. While the female was on the nest the male 
kept watch, and no other bird dared to come near. 
Mr. Cae was fond of shooting ; and also of fishing ; 
and somehow he yearly made eine to be away for days 
with Lord Alfred Paget engaged in deep- sea fishing ; 
and also in shooting on land. 
Passionately fond of music and the stage, after 
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dancing all night, he walked to London to hear the 
opera of “Oberon” on the first night of its production ; 
and walked home afterwards. It was an extraordinary 
feat. As he approached Strood, he fell asleep while 
walking ; and in waking found himself standing upright 
ina hedge. He induced me to go up to hear Fechter, 
the Frenchman, in “ Hamlet”. It was a delightful 
excursion. We commenced by finding out along the 
banks of the Thames opposite or not far from the 
Adelphi, places which Fairholt had sketched ; some 
were altered ; some with difficulty to be recognised 
from alterations. We took tea with Mr. Latter, who 
occupied the house in the Adelphi which Mrs. Garrick 
had, and also Hannah More. The ceiling of the room 
in which we took tea was painted by Angelica Kauff- 
man; and upon the tea-table, with other luxuries, 
was caviare, which I had only known from its being 
mentioned in ‘‘ Hamlet”, as a dish not for the many. 
For the first, and possibly for the last time, 1 tasted 
it. Mr. Latter accompanied us to the play. The 
house was full; the pit in which we were, crowded. 
Fechter had been much talked about, from his mastery 
of the English tongue and from his acting in English 
plays. In this pomt of view he was worth hearing ; 
but whoever had tutored him as “ Hamlet”, was not a 
first-rate Shakespearean scholar. Mr. Fechter showed 
this continually in false readings of particular passages ; 
and in exaggerated by-play ; as for instance, when 
Hamlet discovers it is Ophelia who is to be buried, he 
fainted in the arms of Horatio. His costume was 
novel and inelegant. By the pit he was received with 
exuberant fervour. Knowing that our friend Mr. 
Latter had shares in the theatre ; and highly approved 
of the foreigner who was filling it, I did not say full 
what I thought ; but Coulter, in reply to Mr. Latter’s 
inquiry, very frankly and bluntly said, “if he had 
been at the Rochester Theatre he would have been 
hissed off.” 


When Russell, the great popular singer and com- 
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poser (yet living, I believe), first came to Rochester, 
there were only a very few to receive him. He said that 
they could not expect him to go through the pro- 
gramme ; but he would return them their money and 
sing two songs. They were so pleased that, at Coul- 
ter’s suggestion, they invited him to supper; and said 
that if he would try Rochester once more, they 
would engage to procure him a full hall. This was 
done ; and henceforward, whenever he came, he was sure 
of a crowded audience. ‘The pianoforte which he used 
became the property of Mrs. Coulter, who ceded it to 
the Streod Workmen’s Institute, where it now is, in 
constant use by the Elocution Class. 

One of the Medway floods, so long tolerated by the 
Corporation, led to Mr. Coulter’s untimely death. He 
had been hard at work all night with his men striving 
to repel the inundation ; but instead of resting, on 
the following morning he drove to Stoke ; and there, 
while conversing with ‘the landlady of the Ship Inn, 
on flowers, he suddenly fell and expired. : 

It was now a noyelty to me to receive an invitation 
to dinner ; but one did come. It was from a stranger 
to the place, Mr. Malleson of London, who had 
taken the Upper Hermitage, at Higham. For this 
courtesy I was indebted to Mr. Stephen Steele, whom 
IT accompanied. There I met, for the first time, the 
Rev. Robert Whiston, Master of the Grammar School 
of Rochester, the funds of which he had, a few years 
before, augmented by a successful action at law against 
the Dean and Chapter. I found that he had been at 
Cambridge with my friend Thomas Wright, then 
eminent as a historical and literary writer. The 
Upper Hermitage was built by Sir Francis Head, who 
is buried in Lower Higham, 1768. In my earliest 
days of Strood I was attracted to it by the Roman 
altars and inscriptions in marble, preserved in the 
garden. No doubt they had been brought there from 
Italy by Sir Francis Head, thus dissociating them from 
the place to which they belonged and to its history. 
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There they were of value, but about worthless when 
transferred to Higham. ‘This bad taste was once very 
prevalent; but [taly is now awakened to the historical 
value of its monuments; and aimless collectors find it 
difficult to procure them. These at the Upper Her- 
mitage have been published in the Journal of the 
British Archzeological Association,’ by Mr. Thomas 
Morgan, F.S.A. ‘The name of Head gives interest to 
the Upper Hermitage; as that of Dickens does to his 
residence of Gad’s Hill. Between the two places, on 
a rising ground, is the monument to Mr. Larking, a 
politician of Rochester, whose admirers considered him 
worthy of a lasting memorial; but they selected a 
perishable stone, the surface of which has so crumbled 
away that the inscription has become ilegible. 

Bryant’s place at Strood should have a memory ; but 
I doubt if any one person knows that it takes its 
name from one of the collateral descendants of Jacob 
Bryant of Chatham, author of A New System of 
Mythology, 1a six volumes, a work replete with pro- 
found learning, and valuable although many of his 
conclusions may be erroneous. He was born in 1715, 
and died in 1804. 

Of the great Hospital which, in the middle ages, 
extended from the upper part of Strood on the east 
to the Medway, with its orchard and garden, scarcely 
a fragment remains, and only scraps of its history ; but 
it is left to me, by the help of Mr. Henry Sweet, to 
record an institution of a humbler kind, which, in its 
day, served an educational purpose of an extended 
scope. It has been swept away, with others of the 
same kind, by advanced education. It was a depdt 
for the printing and sale of popular ballads, carols, 
proclamations, and other belongings to fugitive litera- 
ture, established by the father and uncle of Mr. Henry 
Sweet in the house which he occupies, now transformed 
from what it was. It was much resorted to from all 
parts ; and it was no unusual sight to see six or seven 
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customers seated upon the curbstone opposite, waiting 
their turn to be served. The establishment was only 
exceeded by that of the well-known Catnach of Seven 
Dials, In those days ballads were the chief part of 
the popular literature ; they found their way into the 
granaries, barns, and stables of farm-houses, and were 
pasted upon the walls. They were usually surmounted 
by woodcuts, some of which had done like duty for 
centuries ; and very curious many of them are. Mr. 
H. Sweet has kindly given me impressions from full two 
hundred blocks in his possession. Besides serving for 
proclamations, public events, and carols, some are illus- 
trations of Alsop’s Fables, a valuable book which has 
been supplanted by comparatively worthless substitutes: 
it should be in every boy’s hands. See Appendix. 

All places, no doubt, have had tales of strange 
events ; of remarkable characters, good and bad ; but 
they soon get swallowed up unrecorded, and are for- 
gotten. This would have been the fate of the following 
story had I not pressed my friend Mr. Humphrev 
Wickham to allow me to print it ; and he has consented 
to tell it himself, at my earnest entreaty, in the fol- 
lowing words :— 


“ T commenced practice here on the 5th July 1830. On the 17th 
September 1830 I received a message requesting my immediate 
attendance at The Crispin. I attended there accordingly ; and was 
introduced by the landlady to her lodger, whom she called Charley 
Roberts. He had lived in the neighbourhvod about twenty years, 
known by that name. The greater part of that time he had lived 
as ostler at different houses where coach-horses were stabled. At 
that time a large number of stage-coaches and four passed through 
Strood. He had been in the Militia; and, in the latter part of his 
time, travelled the adjacent country selling thread, laces, tape, and 
other small ware, (ballads probably included) ; and on Sundays he 
shaved labourers. 

«When I was intreduced to him he was in bed in a nice clean 
room. He said, ‘Iam not what I appear to be: Iam Lord Coleraine ; 
and I want you to make my Will. I have very little to dispese of, 
having made off with all I could; and have only a reversionary 
interest in £500 Bank Stock, on the death of a Mrs. Whyte who is 
now ninety-seven years old.’ I asked him what relations he had ; 
and he told me he had a son who was then serving an apprenticeship 
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under Messrs. Guest Saddlers, ironmongers at Birmingham, whom he 
left with his wife, after she had been confined a fortnight only ; that 
she was dead, and that none of her or his family knew what had 
become of his son. Then I asked him what he wished me to do ; 
and I suggested that he should leave all he had in trust for his son ; 
to which he answered that he would first ask me a few questions, 
and then instruct me. His questions were, first, whether I would 
consent to be his executor? To this I assented. Next, whether I 
would see him properly taken care of during what little time he had 
to live ; adding, you need not fear doing so, as ny landlady 1 know 
will do that ; for she has kept me in comfort during my illness, and 
has taken as much care of me as if I had been her son. That and 
the third question, would I see him decently buried? being answered 
in the affirmative, he said, ‘Then I will leave all my property to you.’ 
This I strongly objected to; telling him he should leave it as I had 
suggested, to his son. Wehada long argument; and as he remained 
obstinate I told him I would not make his Will, and left him. 

“In about an hour afterwards he sent for me again. On my 
arrival he said I was to do what I thought fit; and he informed me 
that his name was Charles Parrott Hanger; and that he was the 
nephew of Colonel Hanger, an intimate friend of the Prince Regent, 
afterwards George the Fourth. I then prepared his Will, bequeathing 
19 guineas to myself; £50 to his landlady; and all the rest to his 
son, Charles Henry Hanger; and in order that I might be able to 
identify him, he told me that the calf of his leg had been cut through 
in a hayfield when he was a child. 

*“ He died on the 20th September ; and I had his son up to attend 
the funeral. He expressed great gratitude to me; and said that 
when he got the money he would reward me substantially. Mrs. 
Whyte died in 1835; and considerable correspondence took place 
between me and some gentlemen who endeavoured to obtain the 
settlement of the business which I, at the request of Charles Henry 
Hanger, (who stated that if I did not yield to them I should save 
the money for him twice), persisted in preventing ; and eventually, 
on the 3rd June 1836, met C. H. Hanger in London by appointment 
and handed him £1,000 11s. 7d. the balance of what 1 had received, 
after paying the legacies of £50 ; and nineteen guineas, the costs of 
proving the Will, including probate duty and legacy; and then left 
him ; his alleged gratitude having oozed out and evaporated ; and I 
never saw, or heard from him, afterwards !” 


Here was rare and chivalric honour on the one side, 
and common baseness on the other! In my view of 
the case Mr. Wickham should have done as the father, 
at first, wished ; and have allowed the son, who was, 
no doubt, of a low, senseless type, an allowance per 
quarter. But thus stands the case, to Mr. Wickham’s 
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eternal credit. Now the story is told, probably one 
of the thousand writers of fiction will take advantage 
of it, and the antecedents of this Lord Coleraine, out 
of which something might be made by the said writers. 


“ ANNE Pacg, Alas, I had rather be set quick i’ the earth, 
And bowl’d to death with turnips.” 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Act iii, sc. 4. 


This passage, not generally understood, illustrates 
one of the Shrovetide pastimes of our ancestors which 
have endured to the present generation ; and possibly 
is not yet extinct in some places. Burds, and probably 
other animals, were buried alive with their heads 
exposed, and these were bowled or shot at. Shake- 
speare must have witnessed the barbarous sport played 
with turnips. The late Mr. Ball told me he had seen 
birds, geese [ think, buried and their heads shot at in 
the precincts of Rochester. I have never witnessed 
an exhibition of this amusement; nor that of cock- 
throwing and similar barbarities ; but almost at my 
earliest introduction to Chatham I saw the hanging 
of a cat by boys in the High Street ; the animal being 
suspended to a rope tied tight round its neck ; and 
drawn across the street. The mothers were looking on 
unconcerned, if not approving; and upon my telling 
them that their children might grow up to serve them 
in the.same way, they repaid me with curses both loud 
and deep. 

There is another passage in Shakespeare bearing on 
the barbarous pastimes of a bye-gone time : 


“Tf I do, hang me in a bottle, like a cat, and 
Shoot at me.” 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act ii, se. 1. 


Of such human material must have been the lads 
who murdered their comrade for the sake of some 
money he had been to Aylesford to fetch for his in- 
valided father. They waylaid him in a wood; and 
left him for dead; but drawn by some feeling of 
curiosity to the place the next morning; and finding 
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a little life in him they kicked him to death. The 
murderers were likely to escape, for there was no direct 
evidence; yet they were remanded. Mr. Coulter then 
went to a magistrate of superior skill who, not liking 
his compeers, had retired from the bench ; and he by 
a searching cross-examination brought the younger 
culprit to tears. He was taken into a private room 
and made a full confession. The elder was hanged at 
Maidstone ; but the younger was reserved to be shown 
at Strood Fair, where he recited the dreadful tragedy, 
imitating the cries of the victim as they kicked him 
to death. He may be living still. I was told, years 
ago, that he was living, a quiet, melancholy man, 
probably with remorse as his perpetual gaoler. I told 
this story to Lord Cairns upon the top of an omnibus 
returning from an archeological excursion. Lord 
Cairns expressing doubt whether I might not, in the 
Strood Fair episode, have been misinformed, I said 
that if he would order the driver to stop the carriage 
I would produce a witness who was inside, Mr. Hum- 
phrey Wickham, who had seen and heard the murderer 
at Strood Fair. ‘“ That’s quite enough,” said Lord 
Cairns ; ‘‘ I was in hopes, for the sake of human nature, 
you might have been in error. It is the most shocking 
instance of depravity I have ever met with.” 

These are things of the past; such as at the present 
day would not be tolerated ; and I am in hope that 
the universal amusement of the Strood juveniles, 
bird’s-nesting, is on the decline. Their destruction of 
the insectivorous birds was a calamity to the fruit 
crops they could not see. They had never been taught 
at school or from the pulpit, of the use of birds in the 
grand economy of nature; and, by nature, cruel and 
thoughtless, they had no idea they were doing wrong. 
Sunday was the chosen day for their bird’s-nesting ex- 
eursion. I had, one Sunday, a friend from London 
with me. ‘I should like a walk in the fields,” said 
he; and so into the fields and woods we went. We 
saw a dozen companies of bird’s-nesters, at least. I 
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addressed each. It was remarkable that they imagined 
I was accusing them of stealing in the common vulgar 
way. I said they were not liable to be arrested 
by the policemen; but that they were stealing from 
themselves and families ; and I explained the injury 
they were unconsciously doing. They heard me atten- 
tively ; and that some good was effected, was pleasingly 
shown by one of the lads coming after us and saying, 
“ Sir, I will never take another nen In an improved 
system of education, which we may yet hope to see, 
boys will be taught to think ; and be taught their duty 
to man as well as to God. The amusements of the 
present day are in themselves innocent, but mentally 
absorbing. Football will bring into the field from 
15,000 to 20,000 persons, while a play of Shakespeare’s 
will not half fill a theatre. 

The Smith section of our family, for generations, had 
been known as gardeners. To have seen the planta- 
tions of fruit trees at Landguard and Yaverland, I.W., 
budded and grafted, ready for planting out, it might 
have been supposed they belonged to professional 
instead of amateur gardeners; and were reared for 
sale instead of presents to friends to form entire 
orchards as well as to stock gardens. The merits of 

apples, pears, and cherries formed ever a staple part 
of conversation. When I was a boy the orchard at 
Landguard contained trees of magnitude such as now 
are nowhere to be seen. The nee apple-trees were 
of high and wide growth; to the branches of which 
were attached swings for the juveniles ; and the fruit 
produce served yearly for the making of cider by the 
hogshead. In the garden was an orange apple-tree 
from which, one year, nine sacks of apples were 
gathered. This delicious apple has become so de- 
generated that unless means are speedily taken for its 
renovation, it may soon become extinct. 

It was no wonder that I was born a gardener. 
Before I was breeched, when staying with my grand- 
father Roach in the Stile-house at Arreton, Miss 
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Young, his housekeeper, gave me a little plot of garden 
ground ; tools to work it ; and flowers to stock it ; and 
I grew in favour with her, as I was employed all day ; 
was quiet and not mischievous; had discovered upon 
a currant tree, a swarm of bees, which, but for me, 
might have flown away. In this peaceful disposition, 
moreover, I was an agreeable contrast to my eldest 
brother, who, never a favourite with Miss Young, 
brought his vagaries to a climax by misbehaviour of 
an unusual kind; and had, in consequence, to be re- 
turned in disgrace to Landguard. At Arreton Manor, 
before my grandfather had removed, Miss Young had 
a turkey setting upon a fine nest of eggs, daily 
watched with solicitude. One morning, to her horror 
and indignation, she found upon the eggs, instead of 
the mother turkey, my grandfather’s wig, which my 
brother had placed there, while the bird-had_ re- 
moved for food. This wasa crime not to be forgiven 
or forgotten. I never knew the effect of the wig upon 
the eges. 

At Temple Place my early inclination revived with 
additional ardour ; from having been, for so many years, 
kept in abeyance; and from having upon my little 
estate, well-stocked plantations of fruit trees, and 
plenty of good garden ground. Vertigo, which had 
set in from confinement and mental over-exertion, 
vanished after the first day’s digging ; and never re- 
turned. I had vines, which I immediately pruned and 
cultivated upon the system of Clement Hoare (to 
whom I have paid tribute in my first volume) with 
ereat success. I had other trees for which I had no 
help but my own reasoning. Upon the wall there 
were two, a pear and a plum, which occupied 
much space and were fruitless; and the gardener 
attached to the place under my predecessor, said that 
they never had fruited; the plum had produced very 
sparingly at the ends of the tree ; the pear had never 
given a single fruit. I reflected ; and came to the con- 
clusion that the exuberant growth of the trees had 
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made them barren in fruit; and Iwas right. I imme- 
diately opened the ground and cut away some of the 
stronger roots, and shortened others. The experiment 
was successful. In the next year the plum produced, 
by calculation, about 4,000 plums of a good kind. 
The pear-tree also fruited ; but as the fruit was flavour- 
Jess and worthless, I grafted it with good sorts. For 
these experiments I was complimented in print by our 
first gardener, Mr. Thomas Rivers of Sawbridgeworth 
(of whom I have also spoken in a previous volume). 

With Mr. Rivers I soon became personally ac- 
quainted ; and we were, ere long, in constant corre- 
spondence and personal intercourse. He often visited 
me; said that of his numerous customers I was the 
only one who reported on the bearing and qualities of 
his pyramidal trees; and that no one pruned them 
better, if so well. He would entrust to me newly 
imported trees to be tested as to the quality of the 
fruit, conjointly with his own opinion, before they 
were admitted into his lists of select fruit. Through 
me he introduced to the world the Strood Cluster or 
Prolific Damson, the history of which is very curious ; 
and although I have published it, shall be given here 
with additional facts. 

My first tenant was Mr. William Herbert, a good 
gardener and a respectable man. He persuaded me to 
have for the land I had reserved for myself some 
damson trees of a peculiar kind which produced 
enormously and only failed about once in seven years. 
He had a small plantation raised from the suckers of 
a tree in the orchard opposite Temple Place, now 
destroyed for a railway. ‘The tree, he noticed, seldom 
failed ; and he always rated it as worth a pound a 

ear to him. Its habit, also, was different from that 
of the old damson, being more diffuse. Mr. Rivers 
was visiting me when my trees were in full bearing : 
they soon attracted his notice; and he had from me 
their history. ‘There is a fortune in this damson”, 
he said; “but I never knew a man who, when such 
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good luck came to him, was capable of turning it to 
* advantage.” Mr. lee took a branch of alout two 
feet in length, covered with fruit from end to end, to 
exhibit to the Royal Horticultural Society ; and I 
supplied him with all the suckers and cuttings I could 
procure. These were immediately disbudded for graft- 
ing and budding ; and helped by repeated supplies, in 
a very few years he was enabled to supply not only all 
parts of the kingdom, but also America, to which he 
sent trees by thoueande, To these supplies must be at- 
tributed the extraordinary revolution in the price of 
this valuable fruit in the last year. It formerly 
fetched at least 12s. per bushel; in 1886, 2s. was all 
that could be procured in Kent; and in many places 
it was not even gathered; but allowed to drop from 
the trees and rot upon the ground. When the late 
Mr. Alfred Smee was writing his book called My 
Garden, he procured from me a specimen of our dam- 
son, which he had engraved for his volume; and he 
awl with it the full history. This he did nt think 
proper to print, and he named it ‘‘ The Rochester 
Damson”. I protested against this perversion of the 
simple truth ; yet, in ae second edition, it was re- 
peated. Mr. Smee was endeavouring to he elected a 
Member of Parliament for Rochester. The tree has 
hitherto had great difficulty in securing its patronymic. 
It has been called the Nashenden Damson, from a 
gardener at Higham to whom Herbert the discoverer 
supplied trees ; and, after I had given the true histor ry 
to one of the gardening magazines, it was printed in 
error, as of Stroud.’ At Stroud, in Gloucestershire, 
there happens to be another damson with pretensions 
to celebrity! Now, I hope, the Strood Damson will 
retain its proper name. 

Mr. Rivers’s works, The Miniature Fruit Garden ; 
The Orchard House ; The Rose Amateur’s Guide, ete., 
will give some notion of what the man was. The 
processes of root-pruning, grafting free-growing trees 

1 Journal of Horticulture and Cottage Gardener, 1870. 
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upon slow-growing stocks, ete., were well known, cen- 
turies since, to M. De la Quintinye, Le Sieur Liger of 
Auxerre, and others ; but, at least in this kingdom, 
they were passed by, and forgotten if ever known, 
except by a few. Mr. Rivers, with wonderful percep- 
tion, judgment, and energy, allied, to the experience of 
the long past, his own experiments, and gave the world 
the benefit. of them so thoroughly, that he must be 
regarded as one of the greatest benefactors to mankind. 
His father and grandfather were gardeners at Saw- 
bridgeworth before him ; but could they have returned, 
they would not have recognised the place covered with 
orchard-houses with endless varieties of peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, plums, grapes, etc., very many 
improved from good parentage by seed crossed arti- 
ficially. To me it was the greatest treat, in the season 
of the year, to be under his guidance in this paradise 
of fruits. I was there on one occasion with Messrs. 
Coulter and Wildish, when, having listened to him for 
a couple of hours, and having eaten from tree after 
tree by his wish to verify his description, I thought it 
would be impossible to do justice to the elegant and 
profuse repast he had provided for us; but appetite 
seemed to have grown by what it fed on; and the 
dessert was composed of fruits which we had not 
tasted ; all of the choicest and rarest kinds. There 
was fascinating instruction in his conversation, inter- 
spersed with rich anecdotes, free from laudation of his 
own merits and ready to acknowledge those in others ; 
but with caustic censure of charlatanism wherever it 
showed itself. He was generous, as might have been 
expected. As he reared groves of fruit trees, which 
did not come into his lists as being of the very first- 
rate quality ; but which were yet good and superior, 
he always had a superfluous stock on hand. From 
this he furnished the gardens of his poorer neighbours; 
and his liberality extended in other and wider direc- 
tions. 

It was during one of his latest visits, in company 
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with Mr. Gulliver of Greenhithe, that he walked over 
the whole of my little estate, and remarked how valu- 
able the land would be to him were it near his 
property ; its capabilities in the hands of intelligent 
persons ; and he recommended my planting asparagus 
in the lowermost part, which the floods of the Medway 
occasionally covered; adding that it would well pay 
to plant the whole of the submerged land from Chatham 
to Sheerness with asparagus. It would require a 
company, he said, with a large capital; but it would 
be certain to pay well. We talked about the vine in 
the open; and he suggested my trying the effect of 
root-pruning, which had never yet been applied to 
the vine. I gave him information which I had acquired 
by experience from Frontignans he had sent me; and 
he allowed it to be reasonable. It was that 
vines intended for the open ground should be struck 
in the open and not in hot-houses. Having asked me 
some questions which required an explanation in a 
candid avowal of my income, he called to our compan- 
ion and said, ‘‘ Gulliver, Roach Smith has told me the 
amount of his income! I never before, in all my life, 
met with a man who owned to what he was worth.” 
I did not expect credit from thus telling the truth ; 
and I must leave it to my readers to judge whether I 
deserved it. 

J had another eminent encourager in Mr. Shirley 
Hibberd, editor of The Gardener’s Magazine, author 
of several standard works on flowers, and a_philan- 
thropist, who came to Temple Place to judge for him- 
self of the state of my vines and of the quality of the 
wine, which he warmly commended in print. I had 
so succeeded with the vine as to make it so highly 
productive, and that in the open, that in one year we 
have made forty gallons of wine, besides using large 
quantities of ripe grapes for the table ; and for presents: 
Visitors seeing the black Hamburgh grapes ripe 
upon the wall, would praise the excellent situation, 
not knowing that it is pruning alone will ensure the 
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ripening ; and ignorant that the vine will always pro- 
duce three or four times more fruit than it can mature. 
I have succeeded also in ripening the Black Hamburgh 
in the open, together with other grapes, on the con- 
tinental system ; proving that the discontinuance of 
vineyards in England is owing to causes other than 
change in the climate. The Chasselas Musquée, the 
most difficult grape to ripen thoroughly even in hot- 
houses, I have partially matured upon the open wall. 
Being a prolific bearer, it is valuable for wine. The 
vine should be an adjunct to every cottage; properly 
pruned, it is the most serviceable of all fruits; but it 
is rare to see it made available; generally, when 
planted, it is neglected and useless. 

I had soon, also, experience of the hap-hazard way 
in which apples are grown and garnered, even in this 
fruit-crowing county, Kent. Very early in the spring 
or at the latter end of winter I called on Mr. Gustavus 
Whittaker, well known as a large grower of apples, to 
see and taste certain sorts I had, as yet, only read of. 
I was not a little surprised at his saying he had none, 
for the apples had not kept well this year. I was 
further surprised at finding him perfectly ignorant of 
the fact that apples, to ensure their keeping, must be 
gathered before they are ripe, and as soon as the 
attain their full growth. He avowed that although 
an apple-g ower all his life, he did not know what I 
had told him ; and he added, “I shall bring it before 
our Club ; and say how often we are instructed in 
matters by those whose vocation has been in a very 
different line.” 

My horticultural studies resulted, in a few years, in 
a pamphlet, On the Scarcity of Home-Grown Fruits, 
with Remedial Suggestions, which, under the patron- 
age of Mr. Mayer, sold to the extent of some thousands; 
and is now awaiting a third edition. My Collectanea 
Antiqua also contains a long article on the Archeology 
of Horticulture ; and I occasionally wrote on the same 
subject in The Gentleman's Magazine, reviewing in it 
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Robert Hogg’s valuable work on the Apple. With 
the author I was brought into occasional correspondence. 

Archeology, though somewhat in abeyance, was not 
neglected; and the Illustrations of Roman London 
was written at Temple Place. I was in constant 
correspondence with old and new colleagues, visit- 
ing and being visited. I had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving here the Rev. Dr. Abraham Hume, F.S.A., 
on the projection of his Anczent Meols' ; but I was not 
a little surprised to find the work, which is wholly 
medieval, illustrated by the cuts used in the Saxon 
Inventorium Sepulchrale, which I had, a few years be- 
fore, edited for Mr. Mayer. I had to review Dr. Hume’s 
work; and I could not possibly avoid naming this 
glaring inconsistency; but in so doing I suspect I 
sacrificed his friendship. I received the Rev. J. G. 
Joyce, F.S.A., previous to his excavations at Silchester ; 
and was in constant communication with him; with 
Thomas Wright and Wroxeter; while from my friends 
Dr. Bruce, Mr. Clayton, and others, in the North, I 
received full information on all their important re- 
searches ; and at the suggestion of Fairholt, Mr. H. 
Stephenson entrusted to me the continuation of his 
father’s Dictionary of Roman Coins, now completed 
by Mr. F. W. Madden. Gradually I was making 
friends with such as the Rev. R. P. Coates, R. 
Brindley Acworth, F.S.A., Mr. Thomas Aveling, 
the Rev. L. B. Larking; the Biggses, whose acquaint- 
ance I had made, years ago, in an antiquarian excur- 
sion; Major Luard, afterwards Luard-Selby, of The 
Mote, near Ightham ; C. W. Martin of Leeds Castle, 
and Philip Wykeham Martin, M.P. for Rochester; the 
gentry around; as, Mr. Barnett of Meopham ; Mr. W. 
Walter of Rainham; the Rev. J. Woodruff of Up- 
church; Mr. Bland of Hartlip; the Blacketts of 


1 Or, Some Account of the Antiquities found near Dove Point on 
the Sea-coast of Cheshire ; including a comparisonof them with the 
relics of the same kinds respectivety, produced elsewhere. Liverpool 
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Stockbury, and many more, whose names may occur 
hereafter. But it is time I should pause from the rosy 
and joyous character of my life; and turn to a dark 
episode which might have proved darker but for my 
better genius, who never deserted me. 

Temple Place is bounded on the west by Temple 
Farm, the property of Mr. Gustavus Whittaker, who has 
just been mentioned. A particular friend of mine, Cap- 
tain Disney Smythe, had married his daughter ; and 
Mr. Whittaker had received me in a very friendly way. 
I was therefore entitled to believe he would consent to 
raise his wall which separated me from his tenant’s 
brick makers, who, aided by a bank close to it, were 
ever making depredations in my garden and planta- 
tions. This he was willing to do; but his tenant 
refused, affecting to be highly incensed that I had 
applied to the landlord. He had been for years in a 
feud with my predecessor, who had tried to shut out 
from view some low hovels and latrine without doors. 
He had planted trees, but they had been cut down. 
On the eastern side was a public road which the 
Rochester Corporation has lately forced me to contri- 
bute largely towards repairing, they having for some 
years rendered the said road useless to me by allowing 
the floods of their river to inundate it, and my land 
adjoining. 

On the south and south-east, my land was bounded 
by acreek, on the farther side of which was a meadow 
belonging to the Dean and Chapter of Rochester; the 
same Dean and Chapter who, some years before, had 
been compelled by the Rev. Robert Whiston to restore 
to the Grammar School many thousands of pounds of 
misappropriated money. It appeared, afterwards, that 
this creek belonged wholly to my predecessor, and 
therefore it was wholly my property ; but my solicitor, 
Mr. Wickham, not then aware of this, called upon the 
agent of the Dean and Chapter, to meet him and 
divide the land occupied by the creek, which for some 
railway purpose has been filled up. The agent pro- 
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fessed to be willing; and, had not an unlooked-for 
event occurred, the land would probably have been 
fairly divided ; and a law-suit avoided. 

Rochester had been for years divided into two 
political parties, then Whigs and Tories; now 
Liberals and Conservatives ; ever in a state of war- 
fare. ‘The vote of every new resident was speculated 
on by both parties At this crisis in the fate of the 
creek came the public election when Mr. Philip 
Wykeham-Martin was returned. I said to Mr, Wick- 
ham, “If this matter of the creek is not settled before 
lL vote, it will never be.” He was too honourable to 
suppose the agent’s word would be broken, and rather 
ridiculed my prognostications. The agent, active in 
polities as in all the concerns of his masters, was 
present and heard me vote for my friend, than whom 
a worthier man could not be found. From that hour 
he was unap proachable. But as Mr. W ickham pressed 
for a boundary line, another agent of inferior standing 
was sent to lay out the eround. He, without calling 
on me or Mr. Wickham, secured the aid of Mr. 
Whittaker’s tenant, of whom I have just spoken ; and 
together they set up a fence, taking to the Dean and 
Chapter nearly the whole of the filled-up creek ; and 
so reckless were they that they ran their woodwork 
into the cess of my acknowledged property, a measure 
fatal to the Dean and Ch 1apter in the end; who, let it 
be borne in mind, held in their hands Svidenee which 
proved they had no right whatever to the creek, or 
any part of it. 

I saw that a law-suit was inevitable, unless I could 
induce Dr. Hawkins, the Provost of Oriel, of whom I 
knew something, or Dr. Griffith, of whom I knew 
nothing, to interfere; and I at once addressed the 
former in a temperate but forcible letter. He replied 
evasively and jesuitically. Dr. Grithth could recon- 
cile it with his conscience not to reply at all. I now 
ap plied to two of the Chapter, who had long been my 
antiquarian correspondents ; to whom I had been of 
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some service, and whose letters were full of grateful 
acknowledgments and friendly regards : Dr. Nicholson 
of St. Alban’s and Archdeacon Burney. The former 
declined to interfere, on the ground that he was only 
an Honorary member ; the latter did not reply. 

I now gave instructions to Mr. Wickham to take 
law proceedings ; he promptly acted and with ultimate 
success ; although I experienced the “law’s delay” ; 
as well as “ the insolence of office”. I had no support 
or sympathy from my friends. All questioned the 
policy of appealing to the law, for a strip of land of no 
great value, against a rich and unscrupulous body 
such as the Dean and Chapter ; and the ruinous result 
of an adverse verdict was pointed out by all. More- 
over, cases somewhat similar to mine were related, in 
which the plaintifis were always worsted. Mr. Whit- 
taker’s tenant, who had helped the Dean and Chapter 
in seizing upon my land, said, ‘‘ Were I you I should 
let it be as it 1s; else people will say you are litigious.” 
On my part, my action was decided and imperative ; I 
was propelled by duty ; I had faith in the prevailing 
of truth ; and through the whole tedious law process 
my mind was perfectly tranquil; [had not a moment’s 
disquietude ; I slept as soundly as ever; and my pipe 
did not burn dimly. 

The trial came on at Maidstone before Mr. Justice 
Earle. My counsel were Mr. Lush, afterwards judge ; 
and Mr, Prentice, now Recorder of Maidstone, the latter 
being retained throughout the subsequent proceedings. 
Mr. Lush said to me, ‘‘ Your case is good ; it is what 
may be called too good ; for you only claim for half of 
the site of the creek ; while evidence shows you should | 
have claimed for the whole.” The judge, as the case 
was being opened, said that he could perfectly com- 
prehend the nature of the locality ; and that he should 
appoint an arbitrator. Mr. Lush came to me and said, 
‘Now you are quite safe. I could not depend upon 
such a jury.” 


The arbitrator was Mr. T. Dickson Archibald. 
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Meetings were held at Strood and in London ; and 
many witnesses appeared on both sides. The Dean 
and Chapter brought some of a very questionable kind. 
Among them was one, in some position, who had 
offered his testimony on my behalf, and had been 
declined by Mr. Wickham. My first witness was Mr. 
F. F. Cattlin, a land surveyor, who surveyed the 
parish of Strood in 1843-4 for the Tithe Map. Upon 
this map he laid down the creek as the late Mr. Janes’s 
sole property, from information received from the Dean 
and Chapter! So curious is the history of the case, 
that I published a “ Report” of it. Under the present 
Dean and Chapter and their advisers, honourable men, 
such a scandal could not possibly have occurred. 

The same Dean and Chapter, a few years before, 
had incurred an unenviable notoriety in being arraigned 
before the bar of legal justice for misappropriation of 
funds left by a statute of Henry VIII. In conse- 
quence, the Grammar School pupils had been deprived 
of their rights to an immense extent. The champion 
of justice was the Rev. Robert Whiston, Master of the 
Grammar School, a scholar of the first order; and a 
man respectable and respected. ‘This diversion of 
trust-money into channels of a different kind from 
what the founder intended, was made known and ex- 
plained to the Dean and Chapter in the most delicate 
manner by Mr. Whiston, who tried to shield them 
from the public censure which was inevitable, should 
they continue in a course which they defended upon 
the shallow plea of long custom. But they repelled 
him in every way; by all the sophistical arts, subter- 
fuges, devices, and delays on which most rich bodies, 
without moral feeling, rely. The Bishop, also, played 
a discreditable part. He leaned to the Dean and 
Chapter, was evasive and truculent, and unworthy 
of his high position. Ina volume before me, of 114 
pages,’ the story is clearly told down to the trial ; 

1 Cathedral Trusts and their Fulfilment. By the Rev. ‘Robert 


Whiston, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, ete. Fifth 
edition. Rochester and London, 1850. 
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but we want a full account of this trial, when Mr. 
Whiston pleaded his case for three days against the 
power, the wealth, and the appliances of the Rochester 
Cathedral dignitaries. As in my case, friends forsook 
and fled; but daily by his side sat the Rev. James 
Formby of Frinsbury, whom it was ever my pleasure to 
hear, from his natural eloquence and practical teaching. 

Some of the results of Mr. Whiston’s struggle against 
the non-performance of the duties assigned to this 
Cathedral body are :— 

1. The twenty King’s Scholars who previously 
received no more than £2 13s. 4d., the monetary allow- 
ance of Henry VIIT, have allowed to them £21 13s. 4d. 

2. The four University students whose previous 
allowance was £5, had it raised to £40 a year, to be 
eventually made £60. 

3. The six Bedesmen of Henry VIII, who for more 
than forty years had ceased to exist, were re-established 
with a stipend of £14 3s. 4d. each. 

4. The litigation which followed Mr. Whiston’s 
dismissal from the Head Mastership of the Grammar 
School, on account of the pamphlet entitled Cathedral 
Trusts and their Fulfilment, lasted three years ; and the 
final trial before the Bishop and his assessor, five days, 
more than three of which were occupied by Mr. Whis- 
ton’s address. 

Mr. Whiston has done service to literature. He 
was the editor of Demosthenes, in the series of the /7b- 
liotheca Classica ; and acontributor to the Dictionaries 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, and of Greek and 
Roman Biography and Mythology. He is believed to 
be the writer of various letters in The Times, under the 
signature of ‘ Memor” and ‘‘ Immemor”’; but in his 
action-at-law against the Dean and Chapter of Roches- 
ter, he has accomplished what could only have been 
achieved by a combination of great and varied intel- 
lectual qualifications and high moral principles. It 
was a service rendered to the public; and the public 
recognised it; for a subscription of full £2,000 was 
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raised to pay the costs of the litigation and reimburse 
him for the loss of salary during his dismissal from the 
office of Master of the Grammar School. Moreover, 
another subscription of about £200 was raised in Aus- 
tralia for a further testimonial. The city of Rochester 
was especially benefited; yet I cannot see in what 
way it has shown its gratitude. If it could not afford 
a statue, it might have commanded a bust; and a 
medal to be sent throughout the world. On the part 
of Mr. Whiston, I think more yet is due to himself. 
The fifth edition of Cathedral Trusts, to which I have 
alluded, though admirably clear and explicit to a cer- 
tain point, is like a good drama with the last act 
wanting. Materials must be at hand ; and the work 
could not fail to be liberally subscribed for. 

The name of George E. Shirley will be new to 
most of my readers. It was new to me until Mr. 
John Howell Ball gave me a copy of his Original 
Poems and Translations from the Greek and German. 
I came here too late to know him ; for, in 1870 he died 
in the Asylum at Barming Heath, under fifty years of 
age; unappreciated, and broken down in mind and in 
body. I purpose in my Appendix to give some notions 
of his literary and poetic powers, as amply shown in 
this noble volume which his subscribers allowed to be 
a loss to him of £6 12s.!. Yet he held a place in the 
Chapter Clerk’s office ; and his pen was used to support 
the weak case of the Dean and Chapter against the 
strong indictment of the Rev. Robert Whiston ; influ- 
ential and wealthy people must have known him; and 
it is no excuse for their neglect to assert that he, like 
so many more, gave way to habits, injurious probably 
to himself alone ; and from which he might have been 
reclaimed. 

Mr. Ball had an annotated copy of Shirley’s volume, 
his own reserved copy, which Mr. William Ball has 
kindly lent me. From it I make the following extract; 
and also some remarks by the late Mr. Ball. 


G. E. SHIRLEY. 


bo 
“TI 


“ Katract of Letter from Mr. B. W. C. Massett, New York, to 
Mr. C. RB. Wright, dated March 1st, 1856. 


“Don’t forget to tell George Shirley, if you ever see him, how high 
a compliment my friend Professor Anthon paid him by not only 
saying that his translation of The Acarnians is the best translation 
ever made by anyone of any of Aristophanes’ Plays; but also by 
using it in his college exercises.” 


Mr. Ball has written : 


“G. Shirley; I knew him well. He used to wear spectacles; and 
was engaged in Essell’s office when I came to fix the Rochester Bridge, 
in 1854. He also was reporter for the papers; and most of the 
articles in The Journal, when the Rev. R. Whiston was contending 
with the Dean and Chapter, were by him. He at last gave way to 
drink after getting acquainted with a person named B He was 
also acquainted with Mr. Smith, a short time teacher to Charles 
Dickens’s son; but only a short time. I have seen Shirley and 
Dickens walking together; but I do not think they were very inti- 
mate. George at last got very low. I have known him go out hop- 
ping in the hop gardens. Poor fellow! at last he was in Barming 
Heath Asylum, I went there on purpose to see him; and after some 
trouble, did so. He knew me well; and appeared very rational and 
quiet. He was always a very quiet-speaking man. He was then 
very anxious to get out. He took hold of my hand and said, ‘ Now 
do try if you can help me.” When left he appeared very sad ; and 
so was Poor fellow! he died soon after, and I saw him no 
more. The keeper I knew well. He said that Shirley was no trouble 
to anyone. The keeper’s name was Stevens. He, too, was also a 
small poet, and published a small volume which he sent te me. 
Shirley was married; and, I think, had two or three children. The 
wife | knew; she was a very good woman; but had a lot of trouble 
with poor George. She has told me that he got much worse after he 
became acquainted with B x 


Shirley, on his part, had evidently a high opinion 
of Mr. Ball. I find the following in MS.: 


; IMPROMPTU. 


The pen may have the outline of a plan ; 

Or register the noblest works of man ; 

But head and hands alone can realise 

Great thoughts ; and make them grand realities. 
Of bridges old and new let poets sing ; 

But how to build them’s quite another thing ; 
Knowledge and skill are not at fancy’s call ; 

lf art has need of them, she sends for Ball. 


Rochester, 18th July 1856. GEORGE E. SHIRLEY. 
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Many in these towns yet living must have known 
much of Shirley; and I hope that some one of them 
may be induced to reprint his poems and translations, 
with a good memoir and portrait. Iam glad to know 
that his sons are surviving; and much respected. 

Twas in the autumn of 1858 that I made a visit to 
Dax, in the south-west of France, to examine its 
Roman walls, reported to be among the finest in the 
north of Europe ; but in danger of being pulled down 
by the Town Council. I had the pleasure of having a 
companion in Mr. John Adkins Barton, an old friend, 
educated and accomplished, and of agreeable manners. 
He is mentioned in the first volume of this work, p. 
234; but I have more to say of him. He was one of 
the earliest members of the British Archeological 
Association; and contributed to the Winchester Volume 
a paper on the ancient house of Osborne, now the 
Queen’s residence, with nothing, I believe, of the old 
mansion remaining ; and he communicated to us an 
account of the Shorwell church wall paintings, engraved 
in the Journal; besides discoveries of coins in various 
places in the Isle of Wight. He was a clever draughts- 
man. He once copied for my cousin of Arreton Manor, 
a most elaborate engraving to one of the old Bibles, 
which, when the Bishop of Winchester saw, he in- 
quired if he needed artistic employment, as if he did, 
he would at once engage him. The father of Mr. 
Barton was a man of good property and the builder of 
Barton Village, a little to the east of Newport, named 
after him ; but he lost much money ; and then his son, 
who was well educated, commenced as schoolmaster, 
first in Barton Village and then in Newport. As such 
I first knew him; and we harmonised so well that 
during my visits to the island we usually met either at 
Landguard or at Arreton. He was one of the large 
party at Landguard referred to by Fairholt in vol. i, 
p. 310. He was a most agreeable companion ; and his 
company was much in request. But Fortune came to 
his door as a rich widow ; and then his habits altered. 
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It was not long after this important event that he 
visited me at Strood; and we projected a tour 
to France. I was really the proposer, for I had 
resolved to visit Dax in the département of Les Landes 
for a very special purpose ; and we had often hoped to 
travel together. Now came the time. We agreed to 
meet early in the forenoon of an autumnal day at the 
Ashford Station. I went overnight, to my friend Mr. 
Alfred Pryer’s at Hollingbourne ; and in the morning 
his grandson, Mr. Robert Draycon, drove me to Ashford. 
Mr. Draycon happily survives, and is Professor of 
Music at Hastings. From an early age he was sought 
for at concerts at Maidstone; and then he taught 
music at Sittingbourne, where I occasionally assisted 
at his entertainments. At Ashford I met Mr. Barton. 
To him, in the Appendix, I consign what may be 
termed the social features of the excursion, while I 
attempt to give a notion of the more important 
archeeological results. 

Sens, on the river Yonne, the capital of the Senones, 
comes first. There Mr. Waller joined us, and we were 
fortunate in making the acquaintance of M. G. Julliot, 
Secretary of the local Society, and Conservator of the 
Museum. Sens was called by the Romans Agedincum ; 
but, like many other towns in Gaul, it takes its modern 
and medizeval name from the people of whom it was 
the capital. The river near which it is situated, was 
called Jcauna, as we learn from a votive inscrip- 
tion. The town was of great importance under the 
Romans and is recorded in history; but what we 
learn of its inhabitants and its institutions is gathered 
from an unexpected source, and recently. The town 
was strongly walled ; but in the middle ages, to a wide 
extent, the walls were pulled down to build churches 
and chapels ; and then perished the chief part of the 
monuments out of which the circumvallation had 
been constructed. They were not understood; or if 
comprehended, were condemned as memorials of 
paganism, so little confidence had Christians in their 
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own religion and in the sincerity of its professors ! 
The destruction of the walls in modern times has been 
instigated by building speculations of ignorant and 
selfish Corporations ; and from them have been saved 
the valuable remains now preserved by the energy of 
a few patriotic individuals and a local Archeological 
Society, of which M. Julliot is a leading member and 
compiler of a Catalogue of the Inscriptions and Sculp- 
tures in the Sens Museum. ‘To quote his words: “ In 
vain does the curious traveller search for its palaces, 
its public baths, its theatres, its great towers, and its 
gates ; all that remains are some blocks of masonry, 
some masses of the core of the walls, and some of the 
facing. Ina few more years Sens would have been 
unable to show even the ruins of its ancient 
splendour! But within the last twenty years’ a 
Society, comprehending the imminence of the danger, 
has done all that it was possible to do, in curbing the 
destructionists and in preserving the newly discovered 
monuments.” 

So active has the Society been, that about three 
hundred Gallo-Roman sculptures and _ inscriptions 
(many fragmentary) have been collected. Among 
those of divinities, it is somewhat remarkable, are 
none of local deities such as abound at other places : 
it is probable that they were mostly confined to rural 
districts. | Of emperors there are mentioned Augustus, 
‘Trajan, Severus, and Caracalla. The presence of these 
names on the débris of edifices, serving as materials for 
the construction of the walls of Sens, indicates that 
these walls could not be anterior to the third century. 
The funereal inscriptions are numerous and of great 
interest. They show connections between Sens and 
the chief cities of the empire; while the sculptures 
often reveal the deceased in their occupations” or 
trades ; or with emblems which denote their calling in 


life. 


A smith is represented, standing under an alcove, 


* This was written about 1856, I infer: the Catalogue has no date. 
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holding an implement he is making over an anvil, with 
a hammer in his right hand; on the side hang the 
tongs ; and a dog is crouched behind. The hair of his 
head is short in front but long behind ; where it is 
gathered together and falls down the back: this and 
his name denote his provincial descent. The in- 
scription 18 MEMOR . BELLICCI. BELLATOR. To the 
memory of Bellator, son of Belliccus, or probably of 
Belliccus, son of Bellator. The name Belliccus and its 
congenors are common in France; not so Bellator. 

In what was originally a series of four figures in 
civil costume under ornamental arcades with inter- 
columniations in good taste is a youthful personage 
with writing materials; this alone is well preserved. 
The persons represented were doubtless of a family 
holding high civic rank in Roman Sens.  Unfor- 
tunately the inscription is wanting. 

A third sculpture represents a fuller at work. He 
is trampling upon the cloth in a cistern, raising himself 
by the arms resting upon the sides of the cistern, 
precisely in the same attitude as a fuller is exhibited 
in one of the paintings of Pompeu. Behind him upon 
a pole is suspended some cloth already washed. The 
monument no doubt belonged to a master worker. 

A fourth (which I copied with the preceding) 
represents a workman shearing the nap from the cloth 
with a pair of large spring shears. The cloth is hung 
upon a frame, the bar of which, as indicated by holes 
in the upright shaft, is movable. 

A further sketch represents a man with a sickle in 
his right hand, and in his left a vessel of some kind. 
He is probably a husbandman, possibly a vine grower; 
without an inscription, and disassociated from what 
was probably a group of figures, we cannot be certain. 
The whole of these sculptures are well executed, and 
show ability in the drawing and design. Others have 
artificers with the emblems of their trades; but all 
deprived of inscriptions. 

Perhaps the most interesting is one of which I 
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made a sketch, but could not fully understand the 
meaning until aided by the experience of Mr. Waller. 
It represents the decoration of a corridor in fresco- 
painting, the entire process being well explained by 
three figures of workmen and a superintendent." 
Dijon afforded me similar examples illustrative of 
Roman social life, one of the most remarkable being 
the interior of the shop of a dealer in wine and grain ; 
both of which were supplied to the customers through 


eraduated measures which were fixed upon the counter 


and discharged their contents into the vessels of the 
customers. Mr. Fairholt when he visited Dijon made 
a careful drawing of this interesting sculpture, and 
engraved it for vol. vi Collectanea Antiqua; these 
sculptures had also been taken out of the town walls. 

One of the most important. objects in our route was’ 
the Roman column at Cussy, a monument but little 
known; now, by the aid of Mr. Waller, it is well 
engraved. I cannot do better than let Mr. Waller 
speak for himself :— 


“ Murray informed us that the Roman column at Cussy la Colonne 
was twelve miles S.W. of Beaune, and near the village of Nolay ; 
but ‘accessible with difficulty by cross roads’, With faith in 
Murray’s accuracy, a good postal map was examined, and, the 
bearings being taken (Cussy not being marked), it was assumed that 
‘it could not be more than four or five miles from Chagny. The im- 
prudence of acting upon assumptions was never better illustrated. 

“ At an early hour on the following morning we descended at the 
Chagny station; and two of us deposited our small amount of 
tourists’ luggage till the evening. Mr. Roach Smith, more provi- 
dent, preferred shouldering his knapsack ; and was rewarded for his 
foresight and prudence, as the sequel will show. It was difficult to 
get any information of our place, until we were en route, when an 
intelligent gentleman gave us a complete account not only of our 
road, but of the country and its curiosities. Misled, however, by: 
our first asking for Nolay, he directed us thither first; thence to 
descend to Rochepot and Ivry, which was not a direct route, as we 
afterwards found. However, a cleft in the mountain chain before us 
was pointed out as our way, which we were to approach through the 


1 Tt has been engraved and deseribed under the direction of 
Mr. Waller, in my Jllustrations of Roman London. The sculptures 
referred to are engraved by Mr. Waller in Collectanea Antiqua, vol. v. 
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village of Saintenay; and with an assurance which we now scarcely 
needed, that our journey was a long one, our informant politely bade 
us ‘bon voyage’, and we passed on our way. 

“The road soon began to rise; but the elevation was very gradual 
until we reached Saintenay, where the path becomes steep and 
abrupt, and was very properly termed ‘ escalier’. As we advanced it 
became rough, rocky, and precipitous ; but the extra fatigue was com- 
pensated by a more bracing air and an expanding prospect. Here 
and there a species of box peeped out between fissures in the rock ; 
and some aromatic plants, new to us, added te the interest of the 
scene. At length we reached the summit, having been three hours 
on foot, the greater part of which was occupied in the ascent. A 
table-land now spread before us, across which we followed a track, 
until we came in sight of Nolay in a valley beneath us. On inquiring 
of a party of peasants, romping as a relaxation from labour, we found 
to go by Nolay would add nearly a league to our journey to Rochepot. 
We then turned aside by a road having a gradual descent, running 
under some rocky cliffs with serrated edges, whilst the opposite side 
of the valley resembled parts of the Undercliff in the Isle of Wight. 
The descent continued as far as Rochepot, a small town in a valley 
surrounded by rocky hills, on one of which was perched the ruins of 
a castle. 

“Tt was now past mid-day; Mr. Barton declared his inability to 
proceed ; and being now upon the Autun road, it was arranged that 
he should await the diligence in the evening, myself and Mr. Roach 
Smith to proceed to the object of our search, and then reach Autun 
as we best might. Resting for an hour, and fortifying ourselves 
with a repast of bread and cheese, pears, grapes, wine, and tea (the 
last from the knapsack of Mr. Roach Smith), we resumed our march, 
The road was now to Ivry, and commenced by an ascent which 
continued until we reached an extensive table-land at an elevation 
considerably higher than we had yet attained; and we looked down 
over the range we had crossed in the morning. If we had been 
delighted before, our pleasure was now greatly heightened by the 
splendour of the landscape at our feet, which eastwards stretched 
out in enormous plains, in the midst of which glistened a silver line, 
marking the position of the Saone, the horizon bounded by the Jura, 
and the Alps as far as Mont Blanc, whose pale face was shrouded in 
a thick veil, and consequently not visible. Its position was, however, 
made known to us by a workman on the roads. ‘The horizon on all 
sides was magnificent ; and comprehended the hills about Autun, 
and the mountains on the Loire. The beauty of the scenery almost 
forbade us to notice the dull monotony of the straight road before 
us (the great highroad from Paris to Lyons), and perhaps our 
increasing fatigue. It was four o’clock before we reached the village 
of Cussy, and had the column pvinted out to us in a meadow about 
a quarter of a mile distant. ‘Two sketches were made of it ; one 
giving the character of the country around, which is very pretty ; 
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and the position of the column ; another with the column in detail. 
Mr. Roach Smith occupied himself in details ; and we got an approxi- 
mation of its height by measuring its now lengthening shadow. 
Our calculation made it forty feet. 

“ To describe the column one must speak of it as belonging to the 
Corinthian order, because of the general character. The heads of 
deities are, however, introduced into the capital, Apollo, Jupiter, and 
others; that of Apollo being radiated. The shaft is elegantly 
adorned by an ornament composed of overlapping leaves of laurel, 
very common in Roman work, and of which a good example may be 
seen in the remains of a tomb found in London, now in the British 
Museum, This continues to within three feet of the base, when 
another, of a lozenge form, takes its place as far as the torus, having 
its centre filled with a foliated pattern. It is reared upon a pedestal 
consisting of two parts. The lowermost portion or base is an oblong, 
the sides being convex and squared at the angles. Upon this is an 
octagon, having upon each face the representation of a deity, very 
much defaced by time, so as to leave some of the appropriations a 
matter of doubt or dispute. In examining an ancient monument in 
the open air, it will be absolutely necessary, if much defaced, to 
view it at different hours of the day, so that you may have the 
opportunity of seeing the sunlight upon every part. If this is not 
done, be sure the part you see in good light and shade will appear to 
you more perfect than that in shadow. This accounts for the 
different manner in which the figures of this monument are described 
and represented. Millin, who wrote in 1804,' speaks of some of 
these figures so degraded by time as scarcely to be distinguished ; 
and he makes out others perfectly. . We found the former tolerably 
clear; and the latter much defaced. The fact was, the sun was 
already declining when we arrived ; but it shone full on the very 
part Millin pronounces indistinct ; and the part he saw distinctly 
we saw in shadow, and consequently less clearly; he was there in 
the morning, we in the afternoon. 

“The first figure on the south side is Minerva in a reflective 
attitude ; her head resting on her right hand; an owl above her 
left shoulder, perhaps perched on a staff. Next is Juno, a veiled 
figure holding the hasta pura in her left hand; at her feet a pea- 
cock. The third figure is Jupiter, holding a spear in his right 
hand ; his left foot resting on an orb. The fourth is Ganymede, 
in Phrygian cap, holding a patera out of which an eagle is drinking ; 
this is much defaced. The fifth is a youthful, nude figure, standing 
in an easy posture, the left leg crossed over the right. This is 
probably Apollo. Mr. Roach Smith thought he could make out.the 
form of a Jyre in the left hand; and the attitude altogether favours 
such an idea. There is something at the feet which seems like an 


1 Voyage dans les départemens du Midi de la France ; tome i, p. 
288 et seq. 
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animal ; some have imagined it to be a panther; and the figure 
Bacchus. Millin speaks of the figure as too obliterated to decide 
upon; but the head of Apollo in the capital suggests that this also 
represents that deity. The sixth is also one that Millin says it was 
impossible to decide upon; he saw it in shadow, for it is on the 
north side; but it is certainly not more defaced than some others. 
It at present shows a female form naked to the middle; the lower 
part draped, as in some of the figures of Veuus; the right arm 
hangs by the side; the left is ina similar posture; but the fore 
arm is slightly foreshortened; and from the hand apparently a 
stream of water is running. Millin trusts to a drawing taken about 
thirty years previous to his visit, in which this figure is represented 
with an oar or rudder at the right side, and an urn at the left, from 
which the water runs; and then conjectures it may represent the 
Saone. But Il cannot myself trust so implicitly to the drawing from 
which M. Millin has published his engraving ; and 1 believe that the 
substantial forms of the figure and attributes are as described from 
our observations; among gods and demigods Venus is the more 
likely to be represented. ‘The seventh figure is Hercules with a 
club in the right hand, the end resting upon the ground; the lion’s 
skin on the left shoulder. The eighth and last we saw indistinctly, 
it was in shadow; but it represents a figure in the tunic, standing 
on the right foot, the left raised upon something now too effaced to 
make out; it may be only a block; the hands resting upon the 
upraised knee. Now it is most important to appropriate this figure, 
for it has given rise to a complete theory on the purpose of the 
column. Millin asserts, I think upon the authority of the early 
drawing, that this is a captive chained. Now the examples of 
captives on Roman monuments are very numerous; the Trajan 
column alone supplies many instances; yet in no case, I believe, 
will one be found in this attitude. Usually captives have the hands 
bound behind them. The posture here is one of ease; and resembles 
the statue of Cincinnatus in that particular. It is most unlikely that 
such an attitude would have been chosen for a captive in this 
instance, even if it had been sometimes adopted. Is it feasible that 
a captive would have been introduced among an assembly of gods 
and demigods? M. Millin dresses the figure in the sugum and 
braccee of the Gauls; but he is borne out by his own engraving; it 
is the simple tunic of the Greeks and Romans; and the legs are bare. 

“Ts not the figure most likely to be a deity, like the rest? The 
attitude and attire befit Vulcan; and it is most probable that it is 
that deity which is intended. As regards the indication of rope 
about the wrists of the figure, I feel confident they have never been 
so clear as given by Millin, within any tradition of our time; and I 
think one could say the same of the attributes given by him to the 
female figure I have entitled Venus. It was to that goddess Mr. 
Roach Smith has attributed it ; and he spent some time in examining 
the figures whilst I was otherwise engaged. 
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“ Of the purpose of this column much speculation has been indulged 
in. Some have supposed it a kind of pharos; an idea we need not 
discuss. Millin thinks it decidedly a triumphal memorial, on account 
of the so-called captive ; and that it was certainly raised to commemo- 
rate a victory about the age of Diocletian and Maximian, Perhaps my 
colleague, Mr. Roach Smith, may hereafter turn his attention to the 
subject, and his knowledge will enable him to throw some light 
upon it,” 


I append to my friend’s sensible remarks my opinion 
on this rare and interesting monument printed’ after 
our return. 

That it was a votive column is most probable ; but 
that its character is at all influenced by the supposed 
figure of a captive is out of the question. If it had 
been the intention of those who set it up to introduce 
a decided and obvious allusion to a triumph over the 
Gauls, the object would not have been concentrated 
in a single figure placed in the midst of gods and 
goddesses; neither would a subjected people have 
been so imperfectly personified. It is possible and 
probable that it may have been erected on the occasion 
of a pacification of the rebellious portion of the Atdui 
and the neighbouring peoples, when the quietude of 
the province had been disturbed ; and thus intended 
as a monument of restored peace and tranquillity rather 
than a trophy over a subdued enemy. There is an 
absence of every condition to a triumphal monument ; 
on the contrary, it appears to possess (inscription 
excepted) the chief essentials of a votive offering, 
such as might have been set up after some one of 
those vital struggles in which the province was so 
often engaged against foreign invasion and domestic 
rebellion. The period extending from the reign of 
Gallienus to that of Diocletian and Maximian is 
marked with vicissitudes in the fortunes of Gaul, 
when commotions from within and invasions from 
without were successfully subdued by the able com- 
manders of the imperial legions. The latter part of 
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this eventful period seems the most favourable, in 
many points of view, to select for the probable date of 
the erection of this column. 

It was then that Britain was restored to the Roman 
empire. ‘The insurrection of the Bagaude had been 
previously quelled ; and Gaul, under the vigorous and 
enlightened rule of Constantius, reposed in a state of 
peace and prosperity. The ancient city of Augusto- 
dunum, now Autun, the capital of the dAidui, had long 
been celebrated as the Athens of Gaul, for the encour- 
agement it gave to the liberal arts and sciences. In 
it had long been established an academy to which the 
youth of the higher families of all parts of Gaul were 
sent to be instructed in the superior branches of 
learning requisite for the first civil and military offices, 
and for the professions of law, medicine, and religion. 
Previous to the administration of Constantius, Augusto- 
dunum had suffered severely ; and among the public 
buildings which had been injured by the violence of 
war, were the public schools. The restoration of 
these schools and other public edifices was one of the 
first results of the enlightened spirit of Constantius. 
The munificence of the prince for this object is 
lauded by Eumenius in his oration, Pro imstawrandis 
scholis, which, moreover, contains considerable infor- 
mation on the public buildings of Augustodunum, 
such as the ancient writers but seldom favour us 
with. 

It is to this period, I think, we may attribute the 
erection of the Cussy column. The condition of the 
country was peculiarly favourable for such a memorial 
of gratitude to the gods. It was governed by a prince 
who was a liberal patron of the arts and sciences ; and 
whose fostering influence was especially felt by the 
Aidui. The architecture is appropriate to the time ; 
and the representation of deities seems capable of an 
explanation not'so applicable to any earlier or to any 
later epoch. Diocletian assumed the title of Jovius ; 
and Maximian took that of Herculius. Upon their 
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coins they are constantly represented with the attri- 
butes of Jupiter and Hercules; and so they are often 
styled in lapidary inscriptions, and by ancient writers. 
Upon the column Jupiter and Hercules are placed oppo- 
site to each other. Of the other six figures the most 
important are Juno, Minerva, and Apollo ; Ganymede 
being merely an accessory to Jupiter. These three were 
among the chief deities, if not the chief, worshipped 
by the Aidui ; and their altars and temples at Augusto- 
dunum are referred to by EKumenius, so as to leave no 
doubt as to the honour in which they were then held. 
In discussing the most suitable site for the restored 
schools, he points out the advantages of their being 
placed in the most conspicuous position between 
the temple of Apollo and the Capitol, adding to 
other reasons the appropriate situation of a building 
dedicated to letters under the very eyes of Apollo and 
Minerva, guardians of the arts and sciences; And, 
expatiating on the suitableness of the locality he 
selects, asks what place could be better adapted than 
one adjacent to the shrines of the deities who preside 
over the sciences, poetry, eloquence, and the virtues 
that adorn youth? And what place better fitted for 
celebrating the deeds of the Jovii and Herculei (Dio- 
cletian and Galerius, and Maximian and Constantius), 
than that immediately under the auspices of Jupiter, 
Minerva, and Juno 2! 

Mullin states that one of his friends had conjectured 
the figures of Jupiter and Hercules were intended for 
Diocletian and Maximian ; and that the monument was 
set up in consequence of the suppression of the rebellion 
of the Bagaude. Unprejudiced by his opinion, and, 
indeed, before I knew it, I had conceived the feasibility 
of such an explanation. If the seventh figure be 
Vulcan, as I and Mr. Waller believe it to be, that god 
may not be an unworthy companion to Hercules ; 
especially as Augustodunum was one of the cities in 
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which armour and engines of war were fabricated, as 
we learn from the Notitia.! 
Mr. Waller now resumes his narrative :— 


“‘Hvening was coming on rapidly as we turned our backs and 
began to retrace our steps to Ivry. Hence we resolved to gain the 
road to Autun; and by bad ways, of which every one warned us, we 
reached the village of Molineux; and here it was obvious we must 
sleep. In England this would not have been a subject of much 
anxiety, except in some of the most unfrequented and wildest dis- 
tricts ; but in France it is very different ; there cleanliness is not a 
virtue ; “nor can we accuse the self-styled politest-people-on-the- 
earth with being fastidious on many points which in England are 
considered as merely belonging to the decencies of life. But weary 
pedestrians must bow to circumstances. Molineux did not possess 
an inn properly so called. A bush instead of sign (illustrative of the 
old proverb), and ‘ Jct on loge & pied et & cheval’ indicated the only 
three dwellings where travellers could repose. We selected the best, 
and demanded beds of the host, who, in a white night-cap, was 
drinking with some peasants; on which he called for ‘ Marie’ his 
wife, who answered us in the affirmative ; and taking no further 
notice of us, turned to culinary operations of a mysterious character 
on the hearth. Wethen humbly seated ourselves at a little table on 
one side, and a lamp was lit, precisely similar, in shape and principle, 
to those known as Roman ; but of pewter and mounted in a candle- 
stick : such are very common in the interior of France. By this we 
could contemplate more distinctly the apartment and its inmates. 
It will save much description if I say that the interior resembled an 
Ostade or Teniers, only we had chairs and not tubs to sit upon, and 
the peasants drinking were none of them drunken. After some 
solicitation, we obtained for repast eheese of Gruyére ; eggs pro- 
fessed to be boiled, but cooked in a machine marvellously like a 
frying-pan ; wine, and some cognac. Table-cloth there was none ; 
with difficulty we got two glasses; I mean they were not brought 
as a matter of course; and as to knives, for shape and manufacture 
they belonged to the remote industry of the middle ages. A Sheffield 
manufacturer would have a supreme contempt for French civilization 
if such a specimen were laid before him: and it was common every- 
where ; exactly such examples may be seen in the British Museum 
and in Mr. Roach Smith’s collection. Our hostess was now called 
on to show us our beds. She led the way up a circular stone stair- 
case, such as conduct to belfries in our old churches. It led to a 
dilapidated chamber, containing a billiard-table, boards upon trestles, 
perhaps for tables on festive occasions, with many a stain indicative 
of former revels. A curtain drawn aside revealed a recess with two 
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beds. Here we passed the night; and I may say we have often 
fared worse in more pretentious establishments. On the morrow we 
rose early, and had to seek for the necessary element for ablution ; 
from the manner in which it was supplied, it confirmed us in previous 
suspicions, that washing was not considered indispensable. A pint 
of water, an utensil with a handle, used in culinary operations, as we 
thought, and a towel about the size of a large pocket-handkerchief, 
were all we could get for two. Our reckoning was not extravagant ; 
and payment fur the beds was left to our munificence. 

“ We now set out for Epinac, by a villainous road running nearly 
parallel with a railway constructed for the coal mines in the neigh- 
bourhood. The scenery was picturesque; but the way lonely and 
neglected, so that we congratulated ourselves on not having attempted 
it on the previous night. At Epinac we had breakfast; and by 
leaving the chateau (which stands out a prominent object on the 
brink of a hill) on our right, we reached the highroad to Autun at 
Ladrée, and Autun was attained at one o’clock, we being very tired, 
and oppressed by the great heat. Here we rejoined Mr. Barton, 
and after an hour’s rest and lunch, were wandering in search of the 
antiquities of the place. 

‘““M. Millin, in his visit to Cussy, seems to have been as ill- 
informed as ourselves as to its location. He started from Beaune, 
and passed through Rochepot to Nolay, thus at once going out of 
his way. At Nolay he was in sad disgust with his host: ‘ God 
preserve the reader’, says he, ‘from putting up at M. Potet’s, keeper 
of the “ Cheval Blane’, whose reception is as disobliging as his house 
is slovenly and his kitchen disgusting” Poor Millin says he in- 
humanly refused his carriage to convey them to Cussy, and even 
saddles for the horses they had with them. ‘ Having taken this 
cursed road’, he adds, ‘we were obliged to go on foot.’ He admits, 
however, that the sight of the column indemnified him for his 
trouble. His journey was scarcely half that of ours; but a French- 
man hates walking; hence this learned antiquary speaks of that 
with disgust which was to us a source of pleasure and delight. I 
would say to all tourists, Do not believe the guide-book that tells 
you Cussy is ‘accessible with difficulty’, etc. It isnot far from Ivry, 
which is on the old Paris road; it is not ‘south-west of Beaune’; 
and it is not ‘near Nolay’. I would further remark that Autun 
fair does not last the whole month of September, as stated in the 
same guide; but only a fortnight ; it is over by the middle of the 
month.” 


From historical accounts, some of which I have just 
referred to, Autun must have possessed extraordinary 
public edifices ; yet, with a few exceptions, they have 
disappeared ; not from the ravages which : follow war, 
but from the slow and more certain destructiveness of 
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its inhabitants. Generations of Town Councils have 
done what hostile invaders could never have effected. 
It is a wonder that they should have allowed the fine 
remains of the two ornamental gateways to stand so 
long. The fragments of the city walls have no doubt 
been saved from their having been built upon. The 
ruins of the temples beyond the line of the walls are 
decreasing daily ; while the theatre, the amphitheatre, 
aud the naumachia are utterly effaced; and it is so 
with all the ancient buildings within the walls. Of 
all the ancient inscriptions recorded by old writers not 
above one remains. Mullin, in 1804, gives many 
instances of heartless destruction; and cites an instance 
of a man being fined for taking stone from the Roman 
town wall; adding that the fine was inflicted for no 
other reason but that the Town Council was deter- 
mined to keep rigidly to themselves the monopoly in 
vandalism. ‘The gates referred to are an architectural 
study. They were both sketched by Mr. Waller, who 
engraved one for the Collectanea Antiqua, vol. v. 

The details of our visits to other ancient cities are 
too extended for these Retrospections. Our course 
will be found in Mr. Barton’s Diary in the Appendix. 
T now again allow Mr. Waller to speak for himself, 
after we had parted from Mr. Barton at Arles. He 
was not equal to the pedestrianism ; and, moreover, 
he had a desire to take my bed chamber, in which the 
Emperor had reposed ! 


“The visitor to the South of France, the Roman province par 
excellence of Gaul, however little of an antiquary, can scarcely be 
otherwise than strongly impressed by the marks everywhere visible 
of the dominion of Rome. To the antiquary it is more impressive ; 
in fact, so much so as to fill his imagination with the past, and almost 
to ignore the present. The civilization now existing on the banks of 
the Rhone seems as if but the remains left from the wreck of the 
Roman greatness. Everywhere we are met by relics; not only in 
amphitheatres of such colossal size as to be more like fortresses ; in 
remains of temples and triumphal arches ; these the most indifferent 
observer must see; but wherever unusual solidity in masonry is 
visible, or any work of great public utility not belonging to the 
present age, ten to one it is altogether Roman, or betrays a 
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Roman origin. For instance, there is a bridge, apparently of ‘no 
great antiquity ; inspect it closer ; a pier rests upon a shallow which 
discovers the foundations ; they are Roman, There is a sewer or 
conduit pouring its water into a river through a wall newly faced ; 
inspect it nearer, and the unmistakable impress of Roman work 
appears. Entera church ; it is perhaps Romanesque of the twelfth 
century, or it may be a little earlier, and you find not only details so 
closely copied from classic models as almost to deceive your judgment ; 
but mingled with these frequently, a real relic, the capital, perhaps, 
of a Corinthian column; sometimes portions of the shafts, part of 
the wreck of some temple or palace. 

“In the museums you are impressed with the evidences of taste 
and luxury that rise up before you. It is well known that some of 
the statues found in Prevence now adorn the Louvre ; particularly 
the Venus of Arles; but there are yet fragments at Vienne, Arles, 
and Nismes that attest the superior skill of the Greek artist. At 
Arles there is a Silenus so closely following the attitude and treat- 
ment of the Ilissus in the Elgin collection that it could scarcely have 
been executed by any other than an artist from Athens. In the 
same collection there are fragments of a draped figure, which call to 
mind other fragments from the Parthenon. At Vienne, also, there 
is a female torso, draped, closely studied from the same school ; and 
a mutilated head crowned with an oaken garland, full of nature and 
expression, and admirable for execution. In the Avignon museum 
many interesting fragments are preserved, attesting the taste of the 
Roman colony ; but the small head of Jupiter cut in agate is so fine 
that it may compare with the celebrated cameo of that deity at 
Venice. 

** Again, look at the sites chosen for their cities! There is Lyons, 
for example, the ancient Lugdunum. It stood upon the imposing 
heights of Forvieres (Yorwm Veneris), abrupt and precipitous ; and 
in ancient times must have been impregnable; a fit position for a 
military capital commanding the confluence of two great rivers. 
What a change has now taken place! About the base and sides of 
this rock, squalor and filth threaten contagion, and half-paid labour 
ministers to the luxury of modern fashion, and on the heights there 
exists a shrine constantly thronged with devotees; the walls, all 
round about, covered with pictures of miraculous interpositions, and 
votive offerings of all kinds, emblems of the faith, the credulity, and 
weakness of mankind. A numerous crowd have established them- 
selves in close proximity, who exist by vending memorials of pilgrim- 
age in silver or base metal, and whose importunity is as great as 
that of an Irish beggar. Is this a tradition of Christianity,or of 
pagan Rome? 

“‘ Let us take another example, Vienne. What a beautiful position. 
In a valley between two precipitous rocks, in front of the rapid- 
flowing Rhone ; through it a mountain stream, and all around as 
beautiful scenery as one could desire. In its palmy days it must 
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haye deserved its name of “Vienne the Beautiful”. Nor did the 
Roman founders forget to render it as strong as military skill 
allowed ; and the remains of their imposing lines of fortresses and 
walls may yet be seen. Vienne is now a very picturesque old town, 
presenting at every step something for the sketch-book ; very few 
places in this respect can vie with it and its environs. It is supplied 
with fountains of spring water ever running in the streets; one of 
the greatest boons a town can possess ; nevertheless, it is a filthy, 
dirty place, with odours that rival Cologne. With every means for 
cleanliness at their command, we have here a commentary on the 
habits of the people; yet Vienne is a thriving manufacturing town, 
and has no excuse for such a baneful lethargy. 

“You cannot belp making contrasts on the energy of the long 
past race.and that now existing. Not only did the Romans with 
great judgment select good sites for their cities, take care to adorn 
them with temples, theatres, and amphitheatres, and fortify them 
against an enemy; but they were ever mindful of the importance 
of a supply of pure water ; in this particular unrivalled in modern 
times. It is a pleasure to turn from the vast areas of their amphi- 
theatres, in which we cannot but remember the human anguish 
which those grey, silent ruins have wituessed, and the brutalizing 
nature of the spectacles once there enacted, to contemplate the 
vast works, of which traces are so numerous, to supply their towns 
with water. Of this, Nismes, perhaps, presents the most astonishing 
instance ; and the Pont du Gard, the greatest relic of the aqueduct 
to be found anywhere, yet merely a dependent of a vast system. 

‘* The Pont du Gard does not receive that attention from tourists 
it deserves, from the fact of its being off the line of railway ; and 
perhaps from the impression that it is necessary to hire a vehicle 
specially to make the visit, or otherwise undergo some fatigue. But 
it can easily be reached from Avignon or Nismes by a diligence which 
passes Renioulins, within an hour’s walk of the bridge. At Remoulins 
there is a very decent inn, Hotel du Pont, where a traveller can 
pass the night and have very fair accommodation at a moderate rate. 
Mr. Roach Smith and myself left Arles on the 28th September 1858, 
for Tarascon, the nearest point at which the Pont du Gard is attain- 
able, perhaps about twelve miles distant. Tarascon is a poor, mean 
town, the most striking object being its castle ; not for size, but for 
the massive character of its portals, and the general largeness of 
parts that remind us of Roman work. In fact, here is an illustration 
of what has been previously advanced, for the foundations are Roman, 
so also are those of the castle of Beaucaire, a picturesque ruin on the 
other side of the Rhone. By a wire suspension bridge you can cross 
over to Beaucaire, a more considerable place, but not very lively, 
except during its large fair. After passing through the town, the 
road follows the course of the Rhone for a considerable distance, 
with rocky hills on the opposite flank. We were struck by the 
appearance of masonry of unusual extent on the crest of one of 
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these hills, which the height prevented us from comprehending. The 
prospect of the long walk before us did not deter us from satisfying 
our curiosity ; and we were soon making our way through olive- 
orchards and vineyards to the summit, which provokingly seemed to 
fly our approach. As we advanced we left the vineyards behind us 
for a rough, rocky path, covered with large rolling stones, a thicket 
of evergreen oak, and a strong species of broom that would not be a 
bad substitute for chevaux de frise. Our persistence, however, 
brought us to the summit, where we found the ruins of a chateau, 
of which only the basement remained. That which formed its 
greatest curiosity, and which interested us much, were excavations in 
the solid rock of a very extensive character, forming caverns or 
vaults beneath the superstructure. The intent was doubtless for 
the purpose of depositing stores of grain, wine, and other provisions. 

“ Having made this diversion at a considerable expense of time 
and exertion, we again pressed forward on our road, and were fortu- 
nate to be assisted a few miles by a diligence. The road is lonely, 
without villages, and but few scattered homesteads ; and the shades 
‘of evening fell upon us before we reached La Foux, betwixt which 
and Remoulins a wire suspension bridge crosses the river Gardon. 
Wearied by our journey we put up at the inn before named, and 
were soon enjoying omelette, partridge, and accessories, which we 
were really in need of. We were up early next morning ; and after 
breakfast again crossed the bridge to La Foux, and were on our road 
to the Pont du Gard. The whole neighbourhood is extremely pic- 
turesque, and there are some water-mills near, that without doubt 
give name to Remoulins. The road was longer than we had supposed ; 
our eyes were strained towards the mountains to catch the first 
glimpse of our object, when at length, afar off, some grey-looking 
arches on the crest of a mountain were visible, and these we feared 
were yet a mile off. We had scarcely given vent to our feelings, 
when turning the corner of a rocky cliff, suddenly the Pont du Gard was 
clearly seen, not above two hundred yards distant. The view was 
so pretty, and so different from those usually taken, that I at once 
made a sketch of it from that spot. Whilst at work two omnibuses 
came up, full of young priests, shouting as they turned the corner, 
‘Le Pont du Gard,’ at the top of their voices. They descended at 
the foot of the bridge, and were come for a picnic excursion, for 
which the spot is well suited. 

“Crossing the modern bridge, which is erected against, and forms 
part of, the entire work, we proceeded to examine more closely this 
stupendous erection. It is constructed entirely with huge blocks, 
without cement, many of which are left projecting on the faee of 
the work. The same arrangement is also visible in the voussoirs of 
the arches ; and it is at first difficult to understand the meaning of 
this irregularity, which seems as if unfinished. It has been sug- 
gested, however, and apparently with reason, that these projections 
were left to facilitate repairs and to establish centreings for that 
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purpose beneath the arches, and perhaps scaffolds on its face: it was 
a work of utility, not ornament. 

“The trough or channel on the summit for the padsage of the 
water is just spacious enough for a person to walk upright in. It 
was covered over with large slabs which yet remain, except here and 
there. The lining of the trough is composed of lime and small stones, 
forming a kind of concrete, the surface being smooth and painted 
red, similar to the preparation used in Roman baths. This 
paint is probably compounded of fine lime and oxide of iron (most like 
colcothar, a sulphate), and was applied while the substratum was 
wet, after the manner of fresco-painting ; and thus, being absorbed 
into the surface, becomes hard with the rest. Its office was to 
prevent the water from penetrating the lime, and so injuring the 
stone-work. Over this is a much thicker and much coarser layer of 
plaster, which I cannot help considering a repair, or an addition at 
a later time when probably the trough had become leaky; it is 
several inches thick.! It was when I was in the trough that I first 
noticed a peculiarity in the construction of this work which I do not 
remember to have seen noted by any of those who have written on 
it. It is not built ina right line; but in the segment of a large 
circle. Whether this was for strength against the torrent, which in 
winter or in wet seasons may be extremely violent, and against which 
it presents its convex side ; or whether it was to better connect the 
continuation of the aqueduct on the mountain which bends round it 
in so bold a circle that it almost seems as if it were again about. to 
join whence it started, I will not pretend to decide; but one of 
these must have been the reason. 

‘Whilst we rested at the end of the bridge we chatted with an 
old priest who scemed to be the principal of the visitors before men- 
tioned. He told us that an English society had undertaken to 
restore the aqueduct to its pristine use, and once again conduct the 
water to Nismes, the want of which is so much felt in that city. I 
bave understood, since my return to England, that Mr. Daukes, the 
architect, is entrusted with this interesting undertaking. 

“The first range of arches that spans the river, and that imme- 
diately above it, is exactly of the same size, both altitude and span. 
The number of the arches on the upper range is merely increased 
on account of the widening of the chasm between the mountains ; 
but the uppermost range of all consists of a great number of small 
arches, three to the span of those they surmount ; these support the 
channel. Thus, the number of the first range is six arches; that of 
the second, eleven; that on the summit, thirty-five. The height of 
the whole elevation from the river is said to be 147 feet. 

“ We then set out to trace the continuation of the aqueduct on the 


1 See my remarks on this, and on a tributary aqueduct ene if 
discovered when I revisited the Pont du Gard in 1876, Collectaunea 
Antiqua, vol. vii. 
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mountains which first caught our attention: two of the priests 
accompanied us. The great fracture in the integrity of the aqueduct, 
which was probably due to the barbariaus, is at the eastern end ; 
there it is quite broken away and disjointed from the summit of the 
hill. For some distance hence it is scarcely to be traced ; here and 
there only are fragments peeping out beneath the wild thyme and 
lavender which grow profusely around, perfuming the air at every 
step with the most delicious fragrance. At length it assumes a more 
definite form ; here some arches are in tolerable preservation ; here 
some huge masses of wall overturned ; here a shapeless mass of ruin, 
Our friends the priests began to fall into the rear, when we showed 
a disposition to trace it through olive gardens, and across the numer- 
ous walls and hedges which served for boundaries, the former being 
made entirely from the débrzs of the aqueduct. However, we per- 
sisted ; sometimes almost losing all traces; but ever recovering them 
again. 

“ At length we came to a mass of wall in a tolerably perfect state, 
preserving the facing-stones. It was erected on the crest of the hill, 
with an arch at intervals to connect small inequalities of surface. 
We now lost its direction as it came to a lower level, and where 
lofty arches would have been required; but all was effaced. We 
found we had described a wide semicircle ; and were again approaching 
in the direction of the bridge. We descended into the road; and 
turned off to whence we had started, passing by the quarry which 
supplied the stone for this immense work, and where still they are 
procuring material for the repairs now carrying on. The material 
is a species of limestone (perhaps red crag), very porous, containing 
shells in great numbers, and it is of no great specific gravity. M. 
Alexandre Dumas calls it agranite, perhaps poetically ; our duty is 
to declare facts only ; but there is realm enough for poetry in the 
Pont du Gard, its fine situation and scenery, without violating truth. 
No visitor to the south of France should omit to see it if he wishes 
to understand the works of the Romans in this colony. 

‘“‘ Hours have passed rapidly during our ramble about the aque- 
duct; we had a long march before us, when again crossing the 
bridge, we returned to La Foux, and set out for Nismes. We had 
beautiful scenery around us; on one side were the mountains which 
yet conceal many a trace of the aqueduct to Nismes. Ata small 
village, St. Bourne, we were much struck by some copious springs 
collected into well-formed basins, and pouring out such prodigious 
volumes of water, that many a large town might envy it, as a 
peasant very pertinently remarked to us. Through olive-grounds 
and vineyards without ceasing, we reached Nismes much fatigued 
and ready for a good tadle d’hdte.” 


Mr. Waller having left us, Mr. Barton and I pro- 
ceeded together to Narbonne and to Toulouse ; for some 
particulars in our journey I refer to his Diary in the 
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Appendix. Having made sketches and copied many 
inscriptions in the rich museum of Toulouse, my plan 
was to cross the country to Dax by way of Auch and 
Aire, riding occasionally and walking; but just as we 
were about to start by a diligence going part of the 
way, my companion implored me to go by railway 
round by Bordeaux, a long journey of full two days, 
making three parts of a circle. In fact, he could not 
buckle to the walking, which to me was easy and 
agreeable, while I havea dread of long railway journeys 
However, I could not resist his pleading ; but I suffered 
for it. On the first day I nearly fainted, and quite so 
on the second ; I was out of my element; my com- 
panion was in his. However, in the museum of 
Bordeaux I made archeological capital, as my Col- 
lectanea Antiqua will prove. 

Dax (formerly and more properly spelt D’Acqs, De 
Aquis), is the Aque Farbellice of the Romans ; and is 
so named from its hot springs and its situation in the 
country of the Tarbell. To the present day these 
hot springs give a marked feature to the town. The 
stranger is surprised at the large volume of steam 
thrown off from the great basin or reservoir at the 
entrance of the town. It was enlarged and enclosed 
in stone-work by the Romans, and no doubt preserves 
its original appearance, though the superstructure is 
modern. 

A few years before our visit the Roman walls were 
in an almost perfect state of preservation, but they 
had escaped the observation of all who could under- 
stand them until the town was visited by M. Léo 
Drouyn for the purpose of inspecting a collection of 
paintings. To his astonishment he found that the 
town was completely surrounded by Roman walls in a 
fine state of preservation. He forthwith made a com- 
munication to M. de Caumont, who published it in the 
Bulletin Monumental. But the good news was alloyed 
with the intelligence that the Town Council, at the 
head of which was a member of the Comité des Arts 
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et Monuments, were voting, under pretext of improve- 
ment, the destruction of the walls. It is a long story 
of conservative exertion to.save on the one hand, and 
of duplicity, inconsistency, cunning, and falsehood on 
the other, in which were implicated some of the chief 
statesmen. The Town Council, composed (it need 
scarcely be said) of ignorant and selfish people, pre- 
vailed ; and when we arrived, a considerable portion of 
the walls, together with gateways, had been destroyed. 
Luckily, M. de Caumont had secured drawings of 
some interesting details and sections of the portions of 
the walls pulled down. I also was able to make 
sketches of what remained of the walls, yet extensive ; 
and I found in the bastions novel constructions, which 
enabled me to understand how these appendages were 
utilised, and to explain what in others in England 
was not so evident from their imperfect state. 

The town is built on a slightly elevated ground, 
which on the exterior slopes gradually down to what 
is now little better than a morass, through which a 
sluggish stream winds. This occupies a large extent 
of uncultivated ground. In the Roman times it was 
very different, for it contains, in a neglected and 
choked-up condition, a stone aqueduct which formerly 
carried off and utilised the water, leaving the soil 
wholesome and fit for cultivation, for which it is ad- 
mirably adapted. When it is asserted that the Roman 
walls are an impediment to the industry and trade of 
the inhabitants, it may be asked how is it that so large 
an extent of valuable ground surrounding the walls 
has been allowed to remain a swamp, and_ useless ? 
With an excellent aqueduct throughout the circuit, 
no attempt has been made to clear it, and thus, by a 
shght effort, to drain the ground. On the western 
side we were able to see a section of the aqueduct where 
it had been cut through for building purposes. It was 
admirably constructed, as if to last for ever. Within 
the walls also are wide spaces of unoccupied ground 
and narrow undrained streets, which the Town Council 
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might with reason appropriate. Within, the ground 
has been raised up to the top of the walls. It may be 
asked how was it that this enormous mass of soil, 
covering acres of ground, never hindered the industry 
of the townsmen or annoyed the Town Council? Being 
chiefly composed of excrementitious matter, it was 
ever valuable as the very richest manure, but which, 
within the walls of a town, was out of place, and at 
times must have been highly pernicious to the in- 
habitants; at the same time it occupied more ground 
than the walls themselves! The lower surface of this 
vast depth of what may be called manure was, in 
places, firm filth and ordure of recent deposit. On 
the eastern side is what appears to have been the site 
of an amphitheatre or place for popular sports, for 
which it is still applied, as its name, /a Course aux 
Taureaux, indicates. 

The malls are about eight feet in thickness, and 
were originally nearly thirty feet in height; the 
buttresses projecting from the curtain wall eighteen 
feet. The facing is of small squared stones with 
bonding courses of tiles at irregular intervals; the 
facing stones at the bottom, as is usualin Roman work, 
being much larger. M. de Caumont was but just in 
time to make a sketch of one of the bastions. At the 
lower part it was solid throughout ; then, it became 
hollow, with a doorway opening into the town. ‘The 
archivalt of the doorway was formed alternately of 
wedge-shaped stones and of two tiles united and set 
edgeways. The opening, no doubt, was approached 
by a wooden staircase ; anda similar means must have 
led to the top, which was roofed with openings facing 
outwards. Upon the coins of the Constantine family 
are frequent representations of the walls of castra, 
surmounted at intervals with objects which I consider 
as cupolas of the towers or bastions. At the Porte 
St. Vincent I sketched a window in the wall constructed 
to obtain a view of approaches to the gate. Similar 
openings I noticed in the castrum upon the heights 
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above Vienne. They are in the bastions as well as in 
the curtain wall; in length nearly six feet, in width 
two and three-quarter feet, and faced with large stones. 
Exclusive of the noble walls we could find no Roman 
remains. Atthe Mairée,to which we were introduced 
by M. Isidore Darribet, who showed us polite attention, 
are two inscriptions, one to Jupiter, the other sepul- 
chral. Having ascertained that the remaining walls 
were doomed, I lost no time in laying the case before 
the Minister of State through the English Ambassador, 
the Duke of Malakoff; but the same pernicious 
influences which checkmated MM. Drouyn and De 
Caumont were still prevailing. I then addressed the 
Emperor through the Abbé Cochet, with success. 
The work of destruction was immediately stayed ; and 
the walls were ordered to be preserved. My French 
colleagues were surprised and delighted, and I received 
their thanks publicly and privately. When M. Thiers 
came into power he reversed the Emperor's decree, 
and allowed the Town Council to complete the de- 
struction. Shortly after, my friends in England had 
commissioned Mr. Taylor to engrave a medal, the 
obverse with my portrait; but the reverse had not 
been decided on, and designs were submitted to me 
for acquiescence. They were somewhat too flattering ; 
so I suggested a view of the walls of Dax from one of 
my sketches, and an appropriate inscription, which 
Mr. Taylor produced with great fidelity and artistic 
skill; at the same time showing the greatest liberality 
in never allowing me to pay for a single copy. 

The day after our arrival in Dax an incident occurred 
which my companion has omitted in his Diary; and 
for good reasons. I was sketching the walls in the 
forenoon, when the head of the gendarmes approached 
and demanded my passport. I gave it to him, with a 
compliment to the town for its antiquities ; at the same 
time showing him my sketch. He said, “‘ You have a 
friend with you.” I replied that it was so. |“ He is 
under arrest,” said the man of office. On my asking 
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the reason, he added that “at first he refused to give 
up his passport ; and when’ i cere on taking it, he 
said that in England such a petsen. would be called a 
thier.” Sicered that such langage was not usual 
to him; that it must be imputed: to°. the excellent 
wine and cognac of the town; and that I -hoped he 
would accept an apology and release him. - As the 
words were spoken in a public room, he rep! lied-. that 
he must take him before the Mayor ; but that’.-the 
arrest should go no further. I accompanied the’in-). 
sulted official to where Mr. Barton still was, under his 
parole; and there my passport was politely returned 
tome. Mr. Barton said, warmly, ‘There; why do 
you return his passport and retain mine?’ “Sir,” 
said the representative of civic law with emphasis, 
“your friend is a gentleman.” In half an hour, 
having been taken before the Mayor, my comrade 
was set free. 

In the same year was established the Kent Archeo- 
logical Society, which, up to the present year, has 
issued seventeen thick 8vo. volumes richly illustrated, 
at so low a price to the subscribers that it is palpable 
some funds must be supplied from private liberality. 
It started with full 600 members, and held its first 
Congress at Canterbury. The Rev. Lambert Black- 
well Larking, of Ryarsh, was its founder. For the 
first volume of its journal, the Archeologia Cantiana, 
he contributed over 200 pages, with an “ Introduction”, 
comprehensive, sensible, and lucid. Nothing of anti- 
quarian note in Kent seems to have escaped him, 
unless it be the embanking of the Thames by the 
Romans; and the volumes immediately following are 
equally monuments of his learning and energy. But, 
though apparently robust, he only survived the found 
ation of the Society a Te years. I co-operated with 
him from the commencement; and we conjointly 
excavated some Saxon barrows at Wye, on which he 
communicated to the first Congress. We did little 
more than pave the way to more extended researches. 
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At this Congress was-read my paper ‘On Saxon 
Remains recently discovered at Faversham, at Wye, 
and at Westwell, in’Kent.” It was printed with 
three plates by. Feirholt, two of them coloured, in 
the first volurie of the Archwologia Cantiana. ‘These 
plates are restricted to rich fibule and other orna- 
ments, with elaborately worked horse decorations from 
a collevtion made by Mr. William Gibbs of Faver- 
sham. during excavations for brick earth in a district 
catied the King’s Field ; and previously from diggings 
for the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. The 
richness of the ornaments, and the general character 
of the remains, denote this cemetery to have belonged 
to persons of regal and noble rank, while the name of 
the King’s Field is in this respect very significant. 
The coins found extend from Vespasian to Valens ; 
and there was, at least, one gold Merovingian. 

As I foresaw that after Mr. Gibbs’s death this 
valuable collection would probably be dispersed by 
the inevitable auctioneer, I urged him to provide for 
its lasting integrity, and to leave it to some public 
museum; and I suggested the National. He was 
favourable to my advice ; and we had several conver- 
sations on the subject. He would have preferred some 
town in the county; but Faversham and Sitting- 
bourne were hopeless; the Canterbury Museum was 
stored with a miscellaneous mass; Chatham and 
rochester had no taste for public museums or free 
libraries ; and he urged some objection to Maidstone ; 
I think it was that the valuable antiquities there were 
not arranged and catalogued. Ultimately he decided 
on South Kensington; and there, after Mr. Gibbs’s 
death, the collection found a worthy resting-place. I 
was selected to arrange, classify, and catalogue the 
precious legacy. It was a work of some time and 
trouble; but I received every possible assistance and 
courtesy from the Directors; and my Catalogue was 
printed and published in 1871.1 


' Sold at the Museum ; and by Chapman and Hall. It is illus- 
trated by woodcuts of some of the more remarkable objects. 
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Discoveries of Saxon remains followed rapidly ; and, 
thanks to the Kent Archeological Society, they have 
been well recorded and illustrated. In its third 
volume it fell to me to describe some of a highly 
remarkable character, found, by accident, at Lulliag- 
stone and at Sarre. The gold coins (Pl. 11) of 
Mauricius, Heraclius, and Chlotaire, mounted to be 
worn as pendants, are of the highest historical interest ; 
for chiefly being imitations, struck in Gaul, they give 
the date of interment as being not earlier than the 
seventh century ; and probably of the eighth. It is 
impossible to over-estimate Mr. John Brent’s dis- 
coveries in the Saxon cemetery at Sarre, so well 
illustrated in the Archwologia Cantiana. Forming a 
valuable appendix to Faussett’s Inventorium Sepul- 
chrale, they give a clear insight into the customs, 
arts, and costume of our Saxon forefathers, not to be 
obtained from any other source; and claiming to be 
more extensively studied. Of this an instance occurs 
to me while writing these remarks. Re-perusing Mr. 
W. Sandys’ “ Introduction” to Festive Songs of the 
16th and 17th Centuries, I notice that in describing 
the various materials of which the Saxon drinking- 
cups were made, he does not mention glass; and, 
further, he states that glass vessels did not come into 
use until the close of the fifteenth century. Now, 
glass vessels, of various forms, abound in Saxon ceme- 
teries. So common were they in the neighbourhood 
of Sandwich, Mr. Rolfe informed me, that they had 
been used at a modern harvest-home. And, I ask, 
what painter has ever depicted a Saxon warrior or 
Saxon lady in the costume indicated from their graves ? 

The late Lord Londesborough, on my leaving London, 
wished that I should superintend the excavation of 
the Saxon cemeteries on the property of his relative, 
the Marquis of Conyngham, at Bifrons ; but I was 
not then able to avail myself of the privilege, which, 
ten years after, was given to Mr. T. F. G. Faussett, who 


1 Printed for the Percy Society, 1848. 
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printed the result of his explorations in the tenth 
volume of the Archeologia Cantiana. A collection 
made by Lord Conyngham from barrows opened by 
his game-keeper and preserved in the mansion remains 
unpublished. A few years since I and Mr. George 
Payne were introduced to these Saxon treasures by 
the Rev. F. T. Vine, when I detected upon the buckle 
of a belt inscribed suBA or TUBA? FEcIT. This is the 
only instance of such an inscription recorded as found 
in this country. We were indebted to Mr. Vine for 
a hospitable reception, supplementary to a day devoted 
to local antiquities, some of which will be commented 
on by Mr. G, Payne in a work he is projecting devoted 
to the antiquities of Kent. 

Although, of late years, the Saxon remains of this 
county have been so well examined and published, yet 
they are by no means exhausted; many have been 
removed to distant parts; and many yet remain in 
private hands. The rich museum of local antiquities 
collected by Mr. Henry Durden, of Blandford in Dorset- 
shire, contains a small department of Saxon sepulchral 
relics from barrows on the Kentish downs; and this 
leads me to ask what will be the future of this valu- 
able collection? That it should be retained for the 
county all will admit ; and this is Mr. Durden’s wish. 
Some notion of it is afforded by the description I have 
given in volume vi of the Collectanea Antiqua; and 
this and the seventh volume of the same work will 
give an idea of the treasures contained in the museum 
of Mr. George Joslin of Colchester, about the destiny 
of which we may also inquire. Mr. Joslin has taken 
a very wise step to secure its integrity by printing a 
catalogue of its contents, well compiled by Mr. J. E. 
Price, F.S.A. I have advised Mr. Durden to do the 
same ; and I have reason to think he will adopt my 
suggestion. 

In the first volume of these Retrospections I have 
spoken of my early affection for the drama and the 
stage ; and how it was subdued by the stern duties 
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of life and by archeological pursuits. It might have 
been still kept under, ‘for I was fully and agreeably 
occupied on my hard. earned little estate; but un- 
looked-for circumstances arose, and the eld love was 
suddenly revived never to be extinguished until the 
dread summons shall say “It is time for you to be 
gone; satis lusisti.” 

The Rev. Joseph Bailey, M.A. (now LL:D. and 
Vicar of Upnor), of whom I am proud to speak as an 
old and tried friend, was then Curate-in-charge at 
Strood, and very popular. Ido not know what pro- 
pelled him to consult me about my giving recitations 
or readings; but he did say he thought I might be 
useful in raising money for church and charitable pur- 
poses ; and, a first-rate Shakespearean scholar himself, 
he named the works of our great dramatist for my 
consideration. I felt no difficulty in acceding to his 
wish; and I suggested Hamlet. “Take a play’, 
he said, ‘‘ not so well known”; and I immediately pro- 
posed King Lear. Some time after, Mr. Bailey 
admitted that he was very anxious on account of my 
selection ; but that all doubt vanished directly I gave 
the first words, “Give me the map there.” During 
the day I observed that I should have no help fom 
scenery or costume; but that possibly nature might 
befriend me with a thunderstorm. It came in earnest. 
Throughout the evening thunder, lightning, and rain 
came and continued ; yet, notwithstanding, there was 
a good audience ; and, as the prices were high, a 
respectable sum was realised. The spacious school- 
room then at the extremity of the houses of Strood, 
on the London road, was adapted for my début; and 
here we subsequently organised those popular enter- 
tainments hitherto unknown in this locality ; and 
originated those which now abound not only in the 
adjacent towns, but in every parish around them. 

One of my audience, but then unknown to me, was 
the celebrated dramatist Fitzball. He stood the whole 
evening ; and attracted my attention by very audible 
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comments, which, had they not been uniformly favour- 
able, might have been annoying; they were “ quite 
right”, “good”, etc. There was in his quiet, earnest 
manner something of authority ; and Mr. Bailey was 
induced to ask him some questions ; but he extorted 
nothing beyond reiterated satisfaction ; and that he 
had been connected with the stage all his life. He 
was present when, not long after, I gave Hamlet ; 
but whether he attended subsequently, I know not. 
If he did, as the room was always crowded, I did not 
discern him ; neither did I ever see him again, or know 
that he had retired to live at Chatham, until after his 
death, when I discovered who my mysterious patron 
was. Calling on my friend Mr. Henry Coulter, of 
whom I have spoken heretofore, he told me that, to 
his great surprise, Fitzball had been living at Chat- 
ham ; that he had recently died; and that The Illus- 
trated News had given a portrait of him. I imme- 
diately said, “ Then he was the man who attended my 
reading of King Lear.” Mr. Coulter was struck by 
my positiveness, and offered to send for the paper with 
his portrait. I said, “ Before I see it, I will convince 
you I am right by sketching an outline of him.” This 
I did at once; and when the paper arrived we were 
both convinced that there would be no mistake in the 
identity. I have since read that he was extremely 
reserved ; and very shy in making new acquaintances. 
But had I known of his residing at Chatham, I should 
have found means of making myself known to him. 
FHlamlet followed King Lear. On both occasions 
[ was assisted between the acts by Miss Katha- 
rine Ball, afterwards Mrs. Joseph Maas, whose fine 
and sympathetic contralto voice would have placed 
her on an equality with the tenor of her distinguished 
husband had she appeared on the London stage, for 
which she was qualified and seemed destined. An 
incident occurred, after my reading of Hamlet, 
which is too remarkable to be passed over in silence. A 
gentleman, a magistrate, came to me and said that, 
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to his surprise, | had kept him a listener the entire 
evening; that he had attended out of compliment to 
me; but did not mean to remain above half-an-hour, 
and thus had placed himself where he could steal away 
unobserved. He had never before sat out an entire 
play, either at Drury Lane or Covent Garden, simply 
because he could never understand the plot ; but that 
I had made one perfectly clear to him and interesting. 
I told him I could never expect a higher compliment. 
Here is matter for reflection. While the reciter is 
destitute of the aid to the actor in costume and scenery, 
and the companionship of colleagues, he is able to 
impart his conception, in change of voice, to various 
characters, often imperfectly exhibited upon the stage ; 
and he has unlimited scope for correct interpretation. 
There is something also in the imagination of his 
audience. On one occasion, when reciting from 
Hamlet, I noticed some ladies and a gentleman in 
the front seats rise and leave the hall. This was novel 
to me; but supposing that they had to catch a rail- 
way train, I thought no more of it. Some months 
after I was told the cause. A lady had fainted at my 
apostrophising the then imaginary skull in the church- 
yard scene. 

The Rev. Joseph Bailey was so well satisfied with 
the success of the Shakespearean performances that he, 
at once, suggested and organised popular entertain- 
ments entitled ‘“ Readings and Music”. As I have 
said before, they were a source of social enjoyment 
unknown to these towns ; and first from their novelty, 
but subsequently from their merit, the large room was 
crowded every fortnight during the autumn, winter, 
and spring seasons. It was a sight to see the packing 
of the room ; and often large numbers could not obtain 
admission. High and low attended; some from a 
distance; one evening I counted thirteen carriages 
waiting. Upon the platform were brought together 
members of families which had never associated with 
each other; and volunteers were so plentiful that, not 
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unfrequently, there was difficulty in selecting, especially 
as some were untried and some had been tried and 
found wanting ; but judgment and a little tact removed 
all difficulties; and the Strood Readings became as 
enduring as popular, and an acknowledged blessing to 
the place. Mr. Bailey was an excellent manager ; 
and he occasionally took part in the entertainments ; 
Mr. Winkworth of Rede Court, Mrs. Hemsley and her 
sister, Mrs. Stamper, the Misses Manclark, Miss Ball, 
and others were ever to be depended on. Now and 
then Miss Dickens assisted as pianist ; and latterly 
the musical department had the assistance of the Rev. 
W. West and Mr. Joseph Maas. The printed pro- 
grammes, of which I have a complete set, are a melan- 
choly record of many names now without living owners, 
only a few of us surviving. To Mrs. Captain Hemsley 
I must accord the praise of having been a real patroness. 
On the evenings of the entertainments she invariably 
entertained large parties at tea and supper, awakening 
Strood to the amenities of sociality and hospitality. 
At Rochester the Rev. J. B. Rowlands had become 
very popular from his pulpit and platform eloquence. 
With him I co-operated; and large sums were raised 
for charitable and intellectual purposes. Then we 
became acquainted with Lieut. Sweny, R.M.L.1. (now 
Lieut.-Colonel), and Mrs. Sweny, with whom my friend- 
ship continues fresh and abiding. With the Misses 
Brunker, and, after their retirement, with Dr. and 
Mrs. Knighton of Eastgate House, I and my sister 
were on a very friendly footing; and in their fine 
Elizabethan mansion to large parties I gave Shake- 
spearean “ Readings”. To Mr. and the Misses Winch 
of St. Margaret’s Bank, I and Mr. Rowlands were 
indebted for much courtesy and hospitality. Mr. 
Winch was a lover of the stage, and had seen most.of 
the great actors of a past generation. I was not a 
little flattered in hearing him say that in “Tyke” in 
The School of Reform I reminded him vividly of the 
elder Emery, who made this character his own. Mrs. 
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and Miss Bliss of the Academy on St. Margaret’s Bank, 
now departed from this world, have my friendly remem- 
brance ; and so has Mr. G, Brindley Acworth, F.S.A., 
of Star Hill, a man of refined taste and feeling, taken 
from us in the prime of life; and to Mr. and Mrs. 
Biges of Strood, also departed. To Mrs. Bliss I am in- 
debted for an introduction to Miss Emily Baker, whose 
poetic talents secured her the friendship of Mr. Hain 
Friswell, who printed some of her poems. When, for 
the funds of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, I gave Hamlet in the Chatham Lecture 
Hall, she sent me a prologue which was much admired. 
Her name was not attached to it; and there was 
speculation as to the author. After some time general 
opinion attributed it toa particular gentleman ; but 
directly I discovered who the writer was, I published 
the prologue with her name. Miss Baker sacrificed 
her prospects of literary advancement to filial duty ; 
an instance of that unobtrusive heroism which the 
world neither acknowledges nor sees ; but which carries 
its reward with it. : 

The Rev. Joseph Bailey's popularity so increased 
that the people of Strood memorialised the Dean and 
Chapter to make his residence permanent ; but nepot- 
ism prevailed against the general wish. Dr. Hawkins 
had a nephew in India, the Rev. F. O. Mayne, for 
whom Strood was reserved; and, some time after, Mr. 
Bailey was transferred to Upnor, to a church founded 
and endowed by Captain Savage, R.M. The trans- 
lation was beneficial for the neglected community of 
Upnor. <A change has taken place in the village and 
its surroundings; the church and school-room are 
filled ; and the character of the inhabitants is improved 
to an extent almost incredible. 

Under Mr. Mayne, who soon became on excellent 
terms with his parishioners, the ‘‘ Readings and Music” 
were continued ; Mr. Bailey for some time assisting. 
Now and then they were varied by the aid of friends 
from London, with high prices. On one occasion we 
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had Madame Pratten, the eminent guitar player, Mr. 
Pratten, the first flautist, Mr.Joseph Maas, Miss Ball, 
Mr. Welch, Miss Cronin, and others. Mr. Pratten, 
who stayed with us at Temple Place, had to change 
the whole of his clothes on his return from the concert, 
owing to excessive perspiration, an omen of his early 
death. At this time I was also engaged for enter- 
tainments, not only all over the county, but in distant 
parts, such as Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Andover, New- 
port in the Isle of Wight, Southampton, and London. 
My friend, the late James Thompson of Leicester, 
invited me to Leicester and Sheffield, at high prices, 
as he kindly said, to help my income. As the time 
approached I sent a manuscript programme for 
approval. I was not a little surprised in being told 
that it was considered I was engaged for lectures on 
antiquities, for | was only known as an archeologist. 
This was not a little annoying; for I had long since 
given up lecturing, and had parted with my diagrams, 
without which I never ventured upon the platform. 
However, there was no retreating with honour; and 
I lectured both at Leicester and Sheffield to large 
audiences, I believe to their satisfaction, though not 
quite to my own. At Leicester I was hospitably 
lodged with Mr. Paget ; and with his son, Mr. Alfred 
H, Paget, I have ever since been in friendly communion, 
chiefly on the drama, With Mr. Mott, a man of 
science, I also became acquainted. With Mr. William 
Kelly, eminent as an author, I had long been corre- 
sponding, At Sheffield I was the guest of Mr. William 
Bragge (see vol. i, p. 225), and in a splendid mansion 
was made as comfortable as in my own house. When 
first dinner-bell rang, I rose to go to my chamber. 
“Sit still”, said Mr. Bragge, “ you are not going to 
dress ; you have had work enough in travelling from 
Strood ; and I will keep you company in my morning 
costume.” At his table [ made the acquaintance of 
Mr. J. Daniel Leader, F.S.A., of The Sheffield Inde- 
pendent ; and of Mr. Bragge’s son-in-law, Mr. Heywood 
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of Rotherham. We were invited to an evening party 
at his house. Mr. Bragge and I had been during 
the day on an antiquarian excursion ; and were now, 
the evening approaching, at the railway station. 
“T have been thinking’, said Mr. Bragge, . “ that 
it would take us an hour or more to get to my 
house to dress ; and we should be late. I propose we 
go as we are; surely I,shall ‘be tolerated at my 
daughter’s house, in a morning suit; and you are 
under my command.” We went on as we were ; and 
passed a most agreeable evening; I taking an oppor- 
tunity to apologise to Mrs. Heywood. 

Mr Mayne, removed to Bearsted, was succeeded by 
the present honoured Vicar, the Ren C. H. Banning, 
under whom these mre liceenal entertainments con- 
tinued; but at intervals, and somewhat modified. A 
new and unlooked-for institution had sprung up in 
the Workmen’s Institute recently established. 1 had 
printed my own opinion, which was that of others, 
that as purely a Workmen’s Institute it would not 
succeed ; but that it would, nevertheless, be extremely 
useful; and the result has justified my notions. I° 
resolved to assist; but I did not at first see how I 
could be of much use. Science and Art Classes were 
established ; and for a short time they seemed to be 
well attended. But there was no class representing 
Literature. Here I saw an opening; I at once 
conferred with Mr. W. H. Reynolds, and proposed a 
Class, which should in some way supply what was 
wanting ; and we named it “ Elocution”. ‘‘ Strood, 
with an Elocution Class’, said the Rev. James 
Formby; “what will they have next?’ But, Mr. 
Formby, a sensible and warm-hearted man, ved to 
approve. For over fifteen years the Class has existed 
in its pristine strength, without diminution of num- 
bers or of quality. With the exception of the three 
or four months called summer, we meet once a week ; 
and about once a month give public Entertainments. 
All of the Science and Art Classes soon failed. When 
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a report of the state of the Workmen’s Institute was 
sent to the London Board, all of these Classes were 
duly specified; but the Elocution Class was not 
mentioned! Its vitality may be in part ascribed to 
the true republican principles upon which it is based : 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. There are no written 
rules; the members themselves manage the necessary 
preliminaries ; and each, without reference to age or 
position, is qualified to take the chair at the weekly 
meetings. At these gatherings, readings and recita- 
tions are given, and freely commented on. Songs 
vary the programmes, and they also are subjected to 
criticism. There is abundant evidence to prove the 
humanising influence of this institution on the 
surrounding large population. It may be mentioned 
that the profits arising from the public Entertainments 
are given to the Workmen’s Institute in return for 
the use of the excellent hall in which they are held. 
I believe that no similar Class, with from forty to 
fifty members, conducted upon similar principles, can 
be cited in the kingdom. ‘To me the Class has filled 
‘what, without it, would have been a social void ; for it 
has brought to my fireside the finest examples of 
intellect and morality which the locality affords ; 
while, at the same time, it shows that many can soar 
above and despise the frivolous amusements which 
engage and content so many. 


Had Mr. Ball written his own biography he would 
have shown how a man gifted with superior natural 
abilities, combined with integrity, can rise in the 
world; and his life would have been as interesting 
and instructive as that of any one of the heroes in 
Smiles’s Self Help. I never knew why in early 
life (being of good family), he should have been a 
soldier in the Guards; or mechanist at the Lyceum, 
in the days of Madame Vestris and Planché, both of 
whom he admired ; or why he was a superintendent 
in the excavations in London; neither can I remem- 
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ber what he told me of the various appointments he 
afterwards held, until he went to make a railway in 
Italy ; and then to settle at Strood, where he rose to 
influence and opulence. 

The criminal neglect of the Corporation of Roches- 
ter to embank the Medway introduced Mr. Ball to 
me. I consulted him as engineer to get the stagnated 
water off my land. This he did most effectually ; but 
at much labour, and of course, at great cost, which I 
could but contemplate, though in silence. But I was 
relieved by his son, Mr. William Ball, telling me that 
his father desired him to inform me that I should only 
be charged the labourers’ wages and no more.’ When 
I paid the small account and thanked him for his 
great generosity, he replied, “I was glad of the 
opportunity it gave me of being introduced to you.” 
The introduction I considered was more favourable to 
me than to him; for he had it in his power to be of 
service to me, during many years; and he never 
omitted to use it. When the land between my house 
and the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway was 
‘sold, he bought it. All opposite my frontage he 
immediately ceded to me at cost price. ‘There shall 
never be built a house”, he said, “‘ between yours and 
mine.” He meant in his lifetime. Alas! a few years 
since I followed him to his grave at Shorne, to which, 
with him and his family, I had followed Mrs. Ball not 
long before. 

A little incident occurred in the days of our very 
earliest acquaintance which made a strong impression 
on my mind, and weighed not a little in my forming 
an opinion of his character. It was but a thread ; 
yet it was never broken. Mr. William Chaflers was 
on a visit to me when we strolled into what was about 
to be a garden to one of the houses on Strood Hill, 
then being built by Mr. Ball. They knew each other 
from often meeting in London. Mr. Ball was standing 
with folded arms, looking down upon some object 
which, when we approached close, we saw was a lark’s 
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nest filled with half-fledged young. For safeguard he 
had ordered bushes to be fastened round it. It was a 
giant’s strength (he was over six feet high and of a 
fine, powerful frame) standing protector over one of 
nature’s feeblest creatures ; a picture worthy the best 
of painters. , 

Mr. Ball was a protector of the small birds, many 
of which found safe shelter in the surroundings of his 
elegant mansion. He had an aviary in which thrushes, 
blackbirds, and wood-pigeons bred. One day, when 
walking in the eastern part of London, he noticed a 
cage crowded with linnets. He took compassion on 
them, purchased and brought them home. Jn the 
garden near a hot-house he had a large apartment for 
canary-birds, and to them he introduced the linnets, 
thinking they would fraternise ; but when he visited 
them the next morning, he found that the linnets had 
killed every canary-bird. 

Although I have said that I was the gainer by our 
acquaintance, yet, now and then, I had a chance of 
serving him. Soon after the death of the great 
novelist, Charles Dickens, and when people were 
speculating as to what would become of his residence 
at Gad’s Hill, Mr. Ball, wishing to purchase it, com- 
missioned me to call on the executrix, Miss Hogarth, 
and offer ten thousand pounds, for which he had 
written a cheque. I accordingly went and sent in my 
card. Miss Hogarth, fortunately, could not see me; 
she was hastening to catch the train for London, the 
carriage being at the door waiting, and not a moment 
to be lost ; but she would be happy to see me on her 
return in a day or two. I then wrote to Mr. Foster, 
the other executor, and received a reply that the place 
was not for sale. I kept him ignorant of the sum that 
Mr. Ball was willing to give; and thus saved my 
friend some thousands of pounds; for the house and 
land were not worth half the money ; indeed, I am 
credibly informed that the present owner bought the 
place for under three thousand pounds. 
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Now came, in 1871, my third invitation to Rome. 
Mr. Ball and his partner, Mr. Gammon, had resolved to 
visit the eternal city ; but conditionally on my going 
with them. I consented, although I should have pre- 
ferred going at a less rapid rate than that in which we 
travelled. In other respects there were advantages, 
for no expense was spared; we journeyed by first- 
class in the railways; stayed at the chief hotels in 
the towns we visited ; and had carriages and the best 
guides where needed. 

From Brussels we had a carriage and pair to visit 
Waterloo. Throughout the route I was struck by the 
absence of birds. I did not see or hear one, great or 
small. One of the consequences was strikingly apparent 
as we wandered about the village of Waterloo. Trees 
and vegetables suffered from insects. Upon one hedge 
the foliage was entirely destroyed by chafers, which 
hung upon the boughs like onions upon a rope. Our 
guide was a son of the man who, on the day of the great 
battle, carried water to the wounded, and we were 
satisfied with his attention and intelligence. I was 
with him alone for some little time, when he took me 
to see a cottage in which the Duke of Wellington, 
previous to the battle, had taken a cup of tea; trifling 
incidents connected with great events have often an 
interest to which they would else have no claim. 
After we had dismissed the guide we visited the 
Museum of Arms found upon the battle-field; with 
this we were both surprised and delighted. After my 
friends had left I lingered to see more of the extra- 
ordinary collection, under the guidance of the pro- 
prietress. As she spoke good English I inquired 
her parentage ; and was not a little surprised to find 
that she was from Freshwater in the Isle of Wight. 
She inherited the museum from her father who formed 
it, Serjeant-Major Edward Cotton, author of A Voice 
from Waterloo,’ the most graphic and best history of 
the battle ever published. She was equally surprised 

1 R. Greene, Paternoster Row, fifth edition, 1854. 
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when I told her my name and parentage. Our con- 
versation ended by her inviting me and my friends to 
dine with her. ‘This we could not accept, as dinner 
had been ordered at the inn in the village. Then she 
said that she should be pleased if I could make it con- 
venient to be her guest for a week or fortnight. The 
only return I could make for this civility was to 
impress upon her the policy of retaining the museum 
intact, until the Belgian Government should offer to 
purchase it. I fear that the brave and intelligent 
Sergeant-Major Cotton is not remembered either at 
Freshwater, or anywhere in the Isle of Wight ; indeed, 
I have in late years ascertained that he is not. 

Visits to Venice, Rome, Naples, Pompeii, Verona, 
Pisa, and other places of note, afforded me much anti- 
quarian information, which I elsewhere turn to good 
account ; and incidents were not wanting, some of 
which may be briefly told. On the bank ot the Tiber 
I noticed Mr. Ball intently watching a large group of 
men at work. He turned to me and, smiling, said, ‘I 
have been noting those men and considering that I 
with a couple of hands could do their work in half the 
time.” He remarked that he would not be unwilling 
to contract to dredge the Tiber; and he pointed out 
how he could divert its course for that purpose. This 
was a matter on which, at my suggestion, Lieutenant 
Waghorn had a correspondence with the Pope, with a 
view to extricate from the bed of the river the vast 
treasures which, it is well known, are buried in its 
depths. When will a commission be formed by 
England, France, and Germany to explore and report 
on the immense accumulation of literary relics in the 
Vatican? At Pisa Mr. Ball negotiated for a contract 
to build a bridge over the Arno. He did not succeed ; 
but the bridge constructed by the successful competi- 
tor, I understand, has been swept away by an increased 
flood, such as the river is subject to. 

At Florence, being somewhat tired with walking for 
hours through the galleries of paintings, we retired to 
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a restaurateur’s. Opposite to us sat a gentleman who, 
on hearing me call my friend by name, said, “ I thought 
it was Mr. Ball; but was not quite sure, as we have 
not met for so many years.’ It was a Mr. Parker; 
and to him I was indebted for much attention on the 
following day when my hosts visited where Mr. Ball 
resided when making the railway. Mr. Parker and I 
walked to Fiosle (Faesulae), or Old Florence, as it is 
called ; a highly interesting place for its Roman walls, 
its church with Roman columns, and other remains. 
We also visited the convent of barefooted friars and 
its grounds; getting good refreshment at an inn where 
a framed record told us that Garibaldi had lunched. 
In the evening Mr. Parker entertained me at his own 
residence. 

But pleasures have their endings; often in rude 
and painful shocks; and so it was with us. We left 
Leghorn at night by sea. Mr. Ball felt unwell during 
the voyage; and on arriving at Genoa ordered us to 
procure a doctor at once on our reaching the Hotel 
Feder. Fortunately Dr. A. Millingen, an eminent 
physician, was procured. Mr. Ball’s case, he told me, 
was serious ; he had Roman fever superadded to other 
complaints ; but he did not despair; yet Mr. Ball did ; 
for he called me to his bedside and gave me instruc- 
tions in case of his death, saying, “ You may reach 
Strood, but I do not think I ever shall.” Under this 
depressing event, we were confined to the hotel for ten 
or eleven days ; for it was impossible to wander from 
the town while our friend lay in a condition so un- 
certain and critical. As Dr. Millingen’s attendance 
was twice daily, I had opportunities of conversing 
with him. I said, “ If I am not mistaken, you are the 
son of the distinguished numismatist, James Millingen,? 
with whom, when Secretary of the Numismatic Society 
of London, I occasionally corresponded.” “ Yes,” he 
replied ; ‘‘and I know something of you.” I found 


1 See vol. ii of The Numismatic Journal, p. 81 e seg., and The 
Numismatic Chronicle, vol. v, p. 156. 
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him a most agreeable companion ; and cheering in not 
despairing of Mr. Ball, uncertain as his fate was for a 
few days. Soon he said, “‘ Your friend is not worse ; 
and I have hopes of him”; and shortly after, “ I can 
now say he is better; and will, I believe, recover.” 
Mrs. Ball and Mr. William Ball did not arrive until 
Mr. Ball was out of danger, and able to sit up and 
converse. It was resolved that he, Mrs. Ball, and 
Mr. Gammon should return, »@ Marseilles, through 
France; but as Mr. Ball knew my aversion to the sea, 
he proposed that I should return at once, overland, 
with his son, under whose guidance, in about three 
days, I reached Strood. My note-book shows that I 
contrived to make this excursion archeeologically 
fruitful; whether I may be able to publish these 
results, I cannot at present say. 

My second visit to Stratford-upon-Avon, after a 
lapse of some years, was in September 1868, for the 
purpose of setting up a monumental brass, designed 
by Mr. Waller, and executed under his superintend- 
ance, to the memory of Frederick William Fairholt. 
Mr. Waller accompanied me; and we were joined by 
Mr. Joseph Mayer, Mr. H. B. Mackeson, and Mr. de 
Wilde of The Northampton Mercury; but he could 
only stay a few hours; my other friends remained 
during my stay in the town. 

Fairholt had left his Shakespearean collections to 
the town of Stratford; and I seized on the fact to 
record it to his memory in the church ; and upon the 
wall near to the monument of the world’s poet. The 
Rev. Dr. Collis, the Vicar, at once granted permission; 
and generously declined to take any fee. We were 
kindly and hospitably received by Mr. E. F. Flower, 
of the Hill; by Dr. Kingsley, the Mayor ; and by Mr. 
W.O. Hunt, the Town Clerk. Dr. Kingsley paid us 
the compliment of deferring his annual public dinner 
until our arrival, that we might be his guests. We 
also dined at Mr. Flower’s, and from him I learned 
some particulars of the Tercentenary Celebration of 
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the birthday of Shakespeare in 1864, fully and well 
recorded by Mr. Hunter." 

Mr. Halliwell having proposed that I should give 
“Readings” ‘for the benefit of the Shakespearean 
Museum, and the Mayor seconding his suggestion, I 
willingly acceded. I did not fancy that I should 
receive any special inspiration in reading from Shake- 
speare’s works in his own town, and in a theatre which 
stood in what was his garden ; but I considered it as 
a kind of privilege; and I arranged the programmes 
chiefly from the poet’s works: one for the morning, 
and one for the evening of the same day. I was not 
encouraged when I saw in posters upon the walls 
that I was to be patronised by some local celebrity ; 
and I observed to Mr. Waller that I doubted, in 
consequence, financial success. My forecasting was 
not altogether wrong: the audiences were not large. 
But Mr. Mayer, ever provident, finding that tickets 
were not in much request, purchased enough for the 
boys of the Grammar School, and the entire establish- 
ment, so that the pit of the theatre was well attended ; 
and, to my special satisfaction, by the scholars of the 
school in which, three centuries ago, Shakespeare 
gained that classical knowledge which is revealed 
throughout his works. 

The Mayor’s dinner was, of course, well attended. 
One of the Lucy family was present, an octogenarian 
and a hunter; and the Rev. Julian Young, a son of 
Young, the tragedian, to whom I was introduced ; and 
who inquired what had brought me to Stratford; an 
inquiry which showed how little the Patron had used 
his influence. Mr. Muntz, M.P. for Birmingham, was 
also present ; and him I heard say to someone who 
sat next to him, that he was tired of the name of 
Shakespeare! That evening he was spared any fatigue 
from such a cause; for the name was only mentioned 
when the Mayor asked Mr. Joseph Mayer for his 


1 The Tercentenary Celebration, London, Whittaker & Co. ; Adams, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 
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opinion as to the best mode of: celebrating the next 
birthday of the poet. Mr. Mayer replied that the 
subject required consideration ; and no more was said. 
Had he asked me, I should have endeavoured to 
recommend what I had proposed for the Tercentenary; 
and what I printed more explicitly in the Remarks 
to which our visit to Stratford gave birth. Lectures 
and recitations I considered as far better calculated to 
induce reading and study of the plays than scenic perfor- 
mances ; though, at the same time, it is obvious that 
what the public does know of Shakespeare is derived 
entirely from the stage; and the most advanced 
student cannot but be pleased to witness the inter- 
pretations of good actors ; actors who faithfully present 
what Shakespeare intended should be presented. 

I found Mr. Hunt, the Town Clerk, a highly agree- 
able and intelligent man and a warm Shakespearean. 
He said that it was quite a mistake taking the theatre 
for my “ Readings”, because the people of Stratford, 
especially the upper class, were averse to the stage ; 
and always had been. This caused me to reflect on 
what I had read respecting the connection of Shake- 
speare’s immediate descendants with Puritans ; to- 
gether with the astounding fact that not a scrap of 
his writing or of his correspondence, beyond a single 
letter (an evidence of a debt), has been preserved ;, and 
I concluded that all manuscripts found in the poet’s 
house were intentionally destroyed. 

Our visits to Charlecote; to Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage at Shottery; and to other localities in the 
neighbourhood of Stratford, led not only to Remarks 
before referred to, but also to The Rural Life of 
Shakespeare, a third edition of which I hope soon to 
prepare for the press. I have endeavoured to show, 
and I am led to believe that I have succeeded, that 
Shakespeare, in early life, must have lived in farm- 
houses and among farmers. To this I have not 
encountered one serious objection; but have been 
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supported by every Shakespearean scholar, including 
Mr. Furnivall and Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps.’ 

Previous to the Tercentenary Festival, and when 
funds for its celebration were being actively solicited 
both by a committee at Stratford, and also by a com- 
mittee with a large number of Vice-Presidents,’ in 
London, not in co-operation, but rather in rivalry, I 
was asked by my friend Halliwell, who was a leader 
in the London camp, to join it and be an agent for 
Rochester and Chatham; the main object being to 
erect a monument to Shakespeare. This was also 
included in the Stratford programme. I replied that 
I felt certain I could, in this way, be of no use; and 
that I believed the project would be a failure. I told 
my friend that I conceived the best way to do honour 
to the memory of the great poet would be to promote 
a knowledge of his works throughout the kingdom, by 
lectures and recitations in all the chief towns. 
My views were printed in the Remarks before referred 
to; and now, after so many years, they are being 
tacitly acknowledged in what is termed the Universi- 
ties’ Extension, a course of lectures having been 
recently delivered at Rochester by a professor from 
Oxford. He was, however, anticipated by the Rev. 
Dr. Bailey, who, for many years, has had a Shake- 
spearean class at Rochester, now much enlarged ; and 
at Maidstone also. Neither of these towns possesses 
a theatre, an important adjunct, so far as its mfluence 
extends ; and for the stage Shakespeare wrote. 


1 “ Nearly every one of the boy’s connections, as well as his uncle 
Henry, was a farmer. Mr. Roach Smith, in his very able essays and 
lectures on The Rural Life of Shakespeare has arrived independ- 
ently at this conclusion from internal evidences in the poet’s works.” 
(Outlines of the Irfe of Shakespeare, second edition, pp. 42 and 212.) 

2 «The London press, apparently, and naturally too, expecting 
something overwhelming and all-absorbing from the labours of the 
London Committee and their formidable list of Vice-Presidents, for 
several months ignored the exertions of the Committee here” (at 
Stratford). (Shakespeare and Stratford-upon-Avon, A Chronicle of the 
Time, p. 116, by Robert E. Hunter, 1864.) 
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facts such as are well known to experienced barrow 
diggers. 

A very important discussion followed on the identi- 
fication of the skulls ; one of the authors of the Crania 
Britannica, Dr. Thurnam, being present. The 
remarks by Mr. John Crawfurd, F.R.S., though in 
some respects combatted by Professor Huxley, are 
worthy consideration. They are as follows :-— 


“ With respect to the skulls, I have no confidence in skulls long 
or round ; these are relative terms that tell you nothing. They say 
that a skull is more or less round or more or less long; but nothing 
beyond it. Now, two skilful anatomists are here present; and I ask 
them, if I were to lay before them fifty or one hundred skulls, 
including those of Teutons, of Anglo-Saxons, of Celts, of Slaves, of 
Hindoos, of Chinese even, and of Arabs, whether they could tell me 
which was one or which was the other? I am sure that my friend 
Professor Huxley will not venture to say that he could. How should 
you be able to tell? You cannot tell the difference between the 
skull of the dog and the skull of the wolf; and there are a great 
number (sometimes we call them forty and sometimes sixty), different 
types of men. Although nothing is easier than to distinguish a lion 
from a tiger ; you cannot tell a tiger’s skull from a lion’s, either as a 
part, or a whole skull.” 


Chedworth Roman Villa, under the guidance of Mr. 
Lawrence. was highly attractive. It is one of those 
extensive buildings like those of Bignor, Apethorpe, 
Morton, Woodchester, and many more, which were 
probably the residences of persons holding office under 
the imperial government, as superintendents and col- 
lectors of tributes of various kinds; and thus we find 
them supplied with what must have been storehouses, 
granaries, and stables, as well as apartments for 
numerous servants. The Chedworth Villa has nearly 
forty rooms, exclusive of porticos and corridors ; some 
with tessellated pavements recalling for comparison 
those of Cirencester; and probably executed by the 
same artists.} 

On our return we visited Sir Thomas Phillipps at 

* This villa has been written on by Mr. Grover and Prebendary 


Searth, in The Journal of the British Archeological Association, vols, 
xxiv and xxv. 
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Cheltenham; and had some conception of his vast 
literary stores, most of which were, perhaps, unused ; 
but, at the same time, he has printed much more than 
the world has given him credit for. To me he was 
always most friendly, taking two copies of my works ; 
and this although he knew how intimate I was with 
his son-in-law, J. O. Halliwell, to whom he had taken 
astrong dislike. He showed us some coloured drawings 
of the Chedworth tessellated pavements extremely 
well executed. 

Fairford and the painted windows of the church 
closed this agreeable excursion. Mr. Waller was pre- 
pared to examine and criticise them, chiefly with a 
view to see if they accorded with the known works of 
Albert Diitrer to whom they had been ascribed, 
especially by Mr. Henry F. Holt during the Congress 
of the British Archeological Association at Cirences- 
ter ; and afterwards in the Journal of the Association.? 
Mr. Waller had brought with him copies of some of 
the unquestioned works of Albert Diirer for com- 
parison; and he reminds me of what I said after 
having, with him, examined both. I remarked that 
it seemed impossible that both could have been de- 
signed by the same hand ; and this was my friend’s 
opinion. The Rev. J. H. Joyce, at the same Congress, 
read a paper the object of which was to examine and 
answer the arguments upon which Mr. Holt claimed 
Albert Diirer as the artist of the Fairford windows. 


JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps has found a place in my 


previous volumes ; but now I have to speak more fully 
of him. I feel I cannot do him justice; for how is it 
possible, for me, without labour which I cannot afford, 
to convey a notion of his great claims upon antiquaries 
and literary students from his youthful days up to the 
beginning of the present year, when he abruptly 


t Vol. xxv for 1869, p. 42 et seg. and p. 228 et seg. 
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facts such as are well known to experienced barrow 
diggers. 

A very important discussion followed on the identi- 
fication of the skulls ; one of the authors of the Crania 
Britannica, Dr. Thurnam, being present. The 
remarks by Mr. John Crawfurd, F.R.S., though in 
some respects combatted by Professor Huxley, are 
worthy consideration. They are as follows :— 


“With respect to the skulls, I have no confidence in skulls long 
or round ; these are relative terms that tell you nothing. They say 
that a skull is more or less round or more or less long ; but nothing 
beyond it. Now, two skilful anatomists are here present ; and I ask 
them, if I were to lay before them fifty or one hundred skulls, 
including those of Teutons, of Anglo-Saxons, of Celts, of Slaves, of 
Hindoos, of Chinese even, and of Arabs, whether they could tell me 
which was one or which was the other? I am sure that my friend 
Professor Huxley will not venture to say that he could. How should 
you be able to tell? You cannot tell the difference between the 
skull of the dog and the skull of the wolf; and there are a great 
number (sometimes we call them forty and sometimes sixty), different 
types of men. Although nothing is easier than to distinguish a lion 
from a tiger ; you cannot tell a tiger’s skull from a lion’s, either as a 
part, or a whole skull.” 


Chedworth Roman Villa, under the guidance of Mr. 
Lawrence, was highly attractive. It is one of those 
extensive buildings like those of Bignor, Apethorpe, 
Morton, Woodchester, and many more, which were 
probably the residences of persons holding office under 
the imperial government, as superintendents and col- 
lectors of tributes of various kinds; and thus we find 
them supplied with what must have been storehouses, 
granaries, and stables, as well as apartments for 
numerous servants. ‘The Chedworth Villa has nearly 
forty rooms, exclusive of porticos and corridors ; some 
with tessellated pavements recalling for comparison 
those of Cirencester; and probably executed by the 
same artists.! 

On our return we visited Sir Thomas Phillipps at 

* This villa has been written on by Mr. Grover and Prebendary 


Searth, in The Journal of the British Archeological Association, vols. 
xxiv and xxv, 
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Cheltenham; and had some conception of his vast 
literary stores, most of which were, perhaps, unused ; 
but, at the same time, he has printed much more than 
the world has given him credit for. To me he was 
always most friendly, taking two copies of my works ; 
and this although he knew how intimate I was with 
his son-in-law, J. O. Halliwell, to whom he had taken 
a strong dislike. He showed us some coloured drawings 
of the Chedworth tessellated pavements extremely 
well executed. ; 

Fairford and the painted windows of the church 
closed this agreeable excursion. Mr. Waller was pre- 
pared to examine and criticise them, chiefly with a 
view to see if they accorded with the known works of 
Albert Diirer to whom they had been ascribed, 
especially by Mr. Henry F. Holt during the Congress 
of the British Archzeological Association at Cirences- 
ter ; and afterwards in the Journal of the Association.1 
Mr. Waller had brought with him copies of some of 
the unquestioned works of Albert Diirer for com- 
parison; and he reminds me of what I said after 
having, with him, examined both. I remarked that 
it seemed impossible that both could have been de- 
signed by the same hand ; and this was my friend’s 
opinion. The Rev. J. H. Joyce, at the same Congress, 
read a paper the object of which was to examine and 
answer the arguments upon which Mr. Holt claimed 
Albert Diirer as the artist of the Fairford windows. 


JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps has found a place in my 


previous volumes; but now I have to speak more fully 
of him. I feel I cannot do him justice; for how is it 
possible, for me, without labour which I cannot afford, 
to convey a notion of his great claims upon antiquaries 
and literary students from his youthful days up to the 
beginning of the present year, when he abruptly 
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closed his earthly life at Hollingbury Copse, near 
Brighton? I knew much of him, even from his 
earliest days, when Thomas Wright and the Society of 
Antiquaries brought us acquainted. I think that the 
last time we met was during the Congress of the 
Archeological Association at Brighton. Then he 
received us, laying open all his Shakespearean treasures 
which are now being brought more fully before the 
world by the disposition and provisoes of his last will. 
Then was it that, after a sumptuous banquet, the 
large assembly, before leaving, tried to convey its 
thanks to him; and I expressed myself as follows, 
according to The Sussex Daily News of January 4th, 
L339: 


‘Every Shakespearean student knows that the admiration of the 
quiet, retiring recluse of Hollingbury Copse for the poet, whose works 
were not for a season, but for all time, was boundless. But it was 
neither a selfish nor an egotistical admiration, for it is well known to 
have cost him a small fortune. This fact was ably brought forward 
by Mr. Roach Smith, three years ago, during the forty-second Annual 
Congress at Brighton of the British Archeological Association. 
Speaking at Hollingbury Copse (not in Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s 
presence, but after he had characteristically and literally, ‘run away 
from flattery’), Mr. Roach Smith spoke of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s life 
as having been ‘ devoted and sacrificed to Shakespeare’. ‘ He is now’, 
said Mr, Smith, amid the enthusiastic applause of the large body of 
archaeologists and scholars whom the owner of Hollingbury Copse 
had just regally entertained, ‘become the greatest exponent and 
illustrator of our greatest man. He must have been born for his 
mighty task. As the musician is born a musician; as the poet is 
born a poet; and as the actor is born an actor; so Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps must have been born with the peculiar genius which has 
enabled him to accomplish so much.’ Mr. Roach Smith’s remarks 
on this occasion were, indeed, altogether so happy, and summed up, 
moreover, so admirably the labour of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s life, 
that we cannot do better than quote the following passage :—‘* When 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps retired to this secluded and charming place 
in Sussex, he had some idea that it would be the terminus of his 
Shakespearean studies. I remember saying to him “Shakespeare 
will one day give you up ; but you will never leave him.”’ And go it 
has proved. After a life of incessant labour in the vast city where 
the great dramatist played more than one part on the stage of life, 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps had repaired to nature ; and they found him 
now, like Antzus, touching his mother earth, and arising with 
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renewed strength and vigour. A departed mutual friend used to 
say, and I think with truth, that for fear of incurring the odious 
charge of flattery, we often run into the other extreme; and do not 
tell our friends to their faces how much we value them ; deferring 
praise until the ear of our friends has become for ever deafened. It 
is not so with me; and no such false delicacy shall hinder me from 
declaring that, having lived to see so much of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
in all kinds of circumstances ; having been able to know much of 
him in various aspects; knowing his bearing; his unconquerable 
perseverence; his unselfishness; his right- mindedness ; and his 
benevolence; I think of him as the model of a perfect man! That 
is high praise. Tennyson can say no more, for Alfred Hallam’s 
work never lived like Halliwell-Phillipps’s, in the world’s eye.” 


In the above extract we can but recognise the pen of 
Mr. J. G. Bishop, author of Brighton in the Olden 
Time, who also wrote the more extended and excellent 
memoir of our friend in The Brighton Herald. 

While yet in his teens Mr. Halliwell had published 
several works showing great powers of research ; and 
had become a Fellow of the Royal Society and of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London ; as well as Honorary 
Member of that of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He was a 
great support of other literary Societies, such as the 
Percy, in which will be found abundant Salons of his 

extensive learning. In Zhe Archwologist, commenced 
in 1841, we may discern his editorship, although no 
editor’s name is given ; and the foreshadowing of many 
of the works which have given him undying fame. 

I cannot pretend to follow him chronologically ; this 
must be left to one who has time and means to write 
his life; [ merely take what I have at hand. The 
noble poem, “Morte Arthure, an Alliterative Romance 
of the Death of King Arthur’, first presents itself. 
This he rescued from obscurity in manuscript in 
Lincoln Cathedral. A letter inserted helps me to 
another work, no doubt but little known :— 


“ My pear SMITH, “Thursday Afternoon. 
‘‘T have not been able before to-day to get to the printers ; 
but I now am enabled to enclose you a printed copy of the title and 
dedication to the Jurte Arthwre, which | hope will render your copy 
complete. Iam sorry I have detained you so long. 
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“ There are two notes to MM. Travers and Charma, which perhaps 
you would kindly enclose when you next send to France. _ 

“The copy of the Palutine Anthology is the one subscribed for by 
Lord Londesborough, and which you requested me to send to you. 
The subscription is £2 2s. I wish also to pay you for my two copies 
of the darling Richborough never to be out; and for a diploma. 


Pray don’t let me keep in your debt. 
« Yours ever, 
‘ey. O. HALLIWELL.” 


This was in 1847, when he resided at Brixton Hill. 
It was in the same year he completed the Dictionary 
of Archaic and Provincial Words, a work which of 
itself would have made him a reputation. It contains 
upwards of 50,000 words, many unpublished ; and ulus- 
trated by original authorities, a treasure to the philo- 
logist. I see he gives me credit for placing at his 
disposal my brother’s Glossary of Isle of Wight pro- 
vincialisms, which I have since printed. In 1859, in 
conjunction with Thomas Wright, he made accessible 
to the public Nares’s Glossary, with many additions. 
The work, originally published in large quarto, had 
become rare and expensive. Of Nursery Rhymes and 
Ballads he made a popular little volume ; but while at 
Brixton Hill he issued numerous and more important 
works, some limited in number and marked for private 
circulation only. Such were Contributions to Karly 
English Literature, in 4to.; The Castle of Love, a 
poem of the 14th century, by Grosseteste, Bishop of 
Lincoin; and A New Boke about Shakespeare and 
Stratford-on-Avon, in 4to., full of valuable matter, and 
a prologue to the grand works which were to follow 
on the same subjects; especially his Life of Shake- 
speare. ‘The vast information collected in this 
work”, writes Mr. Robert Bell, “the variety of docu- 
mentary evidence by which its statements are 
supported and illustrated ; and the vast expenditure 
of time and toil bestowed upon its production, render 
it altogether one of the most remarkable monuments 
of industry and intelligence concentrated on a single 
subject in the whole range of biographical literature.”? 


* Shakespeare and Stratford-on-Avon, by Robert E. Hunter, p. 10, 
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But this was soon to be superseded by the folio 
Shakespeare in sixteen volumes, of which I have a 
copy of the original prospectus issued from Avenue 
Lodge, Brixton Hill, in which it appears that he pro- 
jected the work in twenty volumes, by subscription ; 
the price being two guineas per volume. He found 
that this did not cover the expenses; and the sub- 
scribers then willingly consented to pay sixty guineas 
for the entire impression. 

At his house in Tregunter Road, West Brompton,, 
he had a room solely devoted to his labours in this 
great undertaking. It was fitted up with cases, each 
of which was labelled with the title of one of the 
plays; so that during his researches he could readily 
entrust his notes of reference to their proper places. 
Although he often consulted me in the progress of the 
work, yet I never saw a proof or a scrap; beyond the 
first volume which comprised Zhe Tempest. This I 
reviewed for Zhe Times, by request of the editor ; 
although, at that time, I was far from being fully 
qualified for such a task. Halliwell kept faith with 
his subscribers in every way. The plates were 
destroyed ; and I have, (or had), a letter from him to 
Fairholt, inviting him to come and see the wood- 
blocks burnt. 

In this work the student may find every kind of 
useful archzeological criticism really illustrative of the 
numerous obsolete words, obscure allusions, and notices 
of contemporary opinions on natural history, science, 
and philosophy to be found in the plays and sonnets. 
The works of all early dramatists are replete with 
allusions that can only be explained by arduous re- 
searches amongst the popular literature of the period. 
The value of Mr. Halliwell’s edition mainly consists in 
its severe truthfulness: not a single document, or 
extract from an old book, being printed, before a minute 
examination had been made of its authenticity. The 
same with Fairholt’s engravings; the grand object 
being truth and accuracy. The biography contains 
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many new documents, chiefly illustrating the attention 
paid by Shakespeare to pecuniary matters and business 
affairs ; the account and history of the birth-place at 
Stratford, now, through the exertions of Mr. Halliwell, 
the property of the Government. Then we have a 
long account of Anne Hathaway and her family, the 
genealogy clearly established for the first time ; and 
showing the respectability of the connection ; not, as 
some critics say, discreditable. He discovers the fact 
that Shakespeare took the names of some of his charac- 
ters, Stephen Sly for instance, from persons actually 
living at Stratford. He has exposed several discredit- 
able forgeries ; in particular the documents at Bridge- 
water House which Lord Ellesmere allowed him to 
examine; and which he pronounces to be forgeries. 
He has also discovered the last notice of Shakespeare 
during his life, written only a few months before his 
death, proving the part he took in favour of the poor 
against the enclosure of the common lands near Strat- 
ford. 

The second portion of the work is an essay on the 
Formation of the Text, in which Mr. Halliwell, for the 
first time, places the subject in a sound philological 
heht, by an elaborate notice of the state of the English 
language and its idioms in Shakespeare’s time ; and a 
minute account of the real authorities for the text. 
The grammatical rules laid down shake our confidence 
in many of the alterations of the original text which 
are now so fashionable. In a note at the conclusion 
of the volume containing The Tempest he says he 
omits the beautiful ballad of The Hnchanted Island 
on the mere chance of its being a later composition ; 
and it would appear that he even had doubts on its 
authenticity. I do not know what Mr. Collier, the 
owner of the original, said to this. 

In 1876 he edited, with an introduction, a reduced 
facsimile of the first folio edition of Shakespeare, pub- 
lished in 1623. He says that “this First Folio is the 
most interesting and valuable book in the whole range 
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of English literature; there is no work in that litera- 
ture at all approaching it in critical value.” It seems 
that the average value of a perfect First Folio is £500 ; 
and that no less a sum than £714 has been given. 

In 1879 appeared his Memoranda on the Tragedy of 
Hamlet. I see that I have marked in the margin of 
my copy that I cannot agree in his belief that the 
erasure of the king’s repentant soliloquy and Hamlet’s 
conclusion on it, would be of “immense literary ser- 
vice”. ‘The conception is grand; and the action both 
of king and Hamlet natural and consistent. I do 
not see, what many see, the difficulty of understanding 
the character of Hamlet. Mr. Halliwell thinks it is an 
oversight to accept his soliloquies as illustrations of 
his character, “instead of being, as they mostly are, 
transient emanations of his subtle irritability.” But 
there is a passage in which, I believe, we may see a 
mental picture of Shakespeare himself. It is in the 
second scene of the third act; beginning “ Horatio, 
thou art e’en as just aman”, and ending with, “some- 
thing too much of this.” This address to Horatio is 
not at all necessary to the plot ; and it rather impedes 
the action of the play. On this I should like to know 
the opinion of Shakespearean critics. 

To Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps I communicated what I 
considered as a stroke of genius in a young actress at 
the Rochester Theatre ; and he transferred it to one 
of the London periodicals; but without mentioning 
the lady’s name. It was Miss Eveline Fortescue as 
Ophelia. As usually, I may say as always represented, 
Ophelia in the mad scene does not recognise her 
brother Laertes. Miss Fortescue, however, on leaving 
suddenly stopped ; looked at her brother ; threw her- 
self into his arms with alow cry; and was carried off 
by him. The whole theatre applauded; and_ the 
manager, Mr. E. T. Evans, was much pleased. Miss 
Fortescue had previously consulted him ; and he gave 
her full leave to do as she pleased, so long as she did 
not embarrass her fellow actors. 

VOL. III. mM * 
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The Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare may be 
considered as the work of his maturity of experience 
and power. In 1882 he gave me a copy of the second 
edition ; but I believe it has run into the fifth or sixth ; 
though of 700 pages, 8vo., it is issued at a very 
cheap rate. On this I trouble my readers with a few 
remarks. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps writes: “ Early in 
the year 1597; on New Year's Day, Twelfth Night, 
Shrove Sunday and Shrove Tuesday, Shakespeare’s 
company again performed before the Queen at White- 
hall. In the summer they made a tour through 
Sussex and Kent, visiting Rye in August, and acting 
at Dover on the third of September. In their progress 
to the latter town, he who was hereafter to be the 
author of King Lear might have witnessed, and been 
impressed with, the samphire gatherers on the cele- 
brated rock that was afterwards to be regarded the 
type of Edgar’s imaginary precipice.” Previously I had 
printed my conviction that Shakespeare must have 
been there, without knowing of my friend’s discovery ; 
when he wrote to me saying that he supposed he had 
told me, I replied that he had not done so; and that 
I should have been too pleased to have acknowledged 
what so unexpectedly confirmed my belief from inter- 
nal evidence. 

As regards the tradition of his holding the horses 
of those who, from a distance, attended the London 
theatre ; and of his having assistants called “ Shake- 
speare’s Boys”; it has never been considered that an 
important factor in the credibility of the story, is the 
fact that from his having been brought up in farm- 
houses he must have known something of the manage- 
ment of horses, their necessary food, and the money 
value of it. He was therefore qualified for an occupa- 
tion which demanded an especial knowledge and 
training. 

On the play of Edward the Third, I have a note 
from him, dated 7th March 1883, as follows: “TI 
remember your telling me years ago you had a 
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high opinion of the play, and fancied it might be 
Shakespeare’s. I should very much like to know what 
you think of it now after so long a period. In my 
Outlines, pp. 81 to 84, I have put out some passages I 
fancy you will agree with me must be Shakespeare’s.” 
To the extracts he has made may be added, among 
others : 


“The freshest summer’s day doth soonest taint 
The loathed carrion that it seems to kiss.” 


Compare with “ For if the son, being a god, kissing 
carrion”, etc., in Hamlet. It may be asked if Shake- 
speare did not write this fine play, who did? Or, who 
could have written it? And the same with the 
lampoon on Sir Thomas Lucy; on which I cannot see 
that Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps expresses an opinion. 

As he was well aware that I should give him a 
prominent place in my fetrospections, he wrote the 
following letter : 

* Hollingbury Copse, Brighton, 
“ May 8th, 1886. 

** DEaR SMITH, - 

“Tf you had treated me as scurvily as I have you of late 
months I would never have forgiven you; but you are more forgiving 
and amiable than I am, so I throw myself on your mercy with con- 
fidence. 

“T am just at last getting a little free after the severest winter- 
work I ever had ; working incessantly from 5 a.m. to 1 p.m. barring 
30 minutes for breakfast ; then a little walk ; then lunch; then worn 
out for the day. Correspondence has been impossible. 

“ Otherwise I should have written long since to have acknowledged 
your incisive and crushing note of the 5th April. It is first-class ! 
Also for many interesting newspapers, including an Isle of Wight 
one about Lord Southampton. 

“You will not forget your kind promise to give me full notice and 
let me see all the proofs of anything about me in the Retrospections 
before they go to press. I presume you postpone me till volume iii. 
There are letters from you to me I should much like to see included ; 
and care must be taken not to speak too highly of my folio Shake- 
speare, which has certain merits; but it will not do to ignore the 
vast Shakespearean progress that has since been made. 

“ Yours ever, 
“J, O. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. 

“* To Chas. Roach Smith, Esq.” 
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I lost no time in trying to get the letters which he 
wished me to print; or copies of them; but I was told 
they had been sent with his entire correspondence to 
the University of Edinburgh, where, I fear, they will 
be safely buried. A similar fatality attended my cor- 
respondence placed for protection and safety with the 
late Mr. Joseph Mayer; it was sold by auction by his 
executors! It included letters of Halliwell-Phillipps, 
with many thousands of others. 

My. Halliwell-Phillipps’s retirement to Hollingbury 
Copse was a striking instance of his individuality of 
character ; of his energy and good taste. The place 
was merely a copse, and nothing more. Then, instead 
of having to plant trees and to wait for their growing, 
he had only to cut winding roads through the copse to 
make it a charming screen from the sun in summer, 
while it was some protection from the winter’s winds. 
At the upper part he had a pond made, stocking it 
with fish, for which a protecting ledge gave shelter in 
the winter. I was able to help him to introduce to 
the precincts of the copse wild flowers, especially such 
as are mentioned by Shakespeare. In one of his last 
letters to me he complains of not being able to get the 
buttercup, which in my garden is a noxious weed 
almost ineradicable. He encouraged his tenants on 
the Middlehill estate in the growing of fruits, giving 
them trees of various kinds, the Strood Damson in- 
cluded. He found his farmhouses and their adjuncts 
in so bad a condition; and the expenses for repairs 
were so great, that he never knew what his available 
income for himself really was; and so he resolved, 
most wisely, to sell the estate. Having resolved, 
promptitude in action, he told me, had saved him 
several thousands of pounds. 

For his literary researches, especially Shakespearean, 
he usually used two copies of the authors consulted ; 
to avoid delay in transcribing extracts he cut them up 
literally ; and I have made out of the mutila- 
tions four thick volumes, to me of great use. I have 
also rare old works on gardening which he transferred 
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to me, marked “For exhaustive reading”. But for 
him I should not have known of a folio work on Shake- 
speare containing almost the entire text of the first 
edition of my Rural Life of Shakespeare without 
mention of the source of the stolen literary substance 
of the book. Luckily for me the plagiarist did not 
know of my second edition and its additional matter. 
Halliwell-Phillipps pressed me to issue a third edition 
and expose this piracy, offering to subscribe for fifty 
copies. 

Although in the first volume of my Retrospections 
I have touched on Halliwell-Phillipps’s opinion of what 
is called “ esthetical criticism”, I wish my readers to 
refer to page 55 for extracts from his paper on this 
subject read at the Worcester Congress, concluding 
with his reliance on the sonnets as showing something 
of Shakespeare himself. 

Whilst, however, that wonderful accumulation 
modestly called ‘‘ Outlines” is in our minds, it is well 
to note the utter contempt the author had for 
the so-called controversy ‘‘ Bacon v. Shakespeare.” 
He always smiled at the absurdity, and the strange 
line of argument adopted by the Bacon theorists. How 
they ignored the great bulk of evidence against them; 
the year-by-year testimony given by contemporaries; 
yet tenaciously clung to the merest shadow that they 
thought helped them. One may as well give brief 
extracts from the “‘Contemporary Notices,’ given in 
the Outlines. 


I. The commencing verses of a laudatory address prefixed to 
— Willobie his Avisa,” or the true picture of a modest Maid and of 
a chast and constant wife, 4to., Lond., 1594—contains these lines : 

‘Yet Tarquyne pluckt his glittering grape, 
And Shake-speare paints poor Lucrece’ rape.” 

II. The second nominated allusion to Shakespeare in our printed 
literature occurs on the margin of a curious volume entitled Poli- 
manteia, or the meanes lawful and unlawful to judge of the Fall of a 
Commonwealth, against the frivolous and foolish conjectures of this age. 
4to., Cambridge, 1595. 

* All praise 
Worthy Lucrezia, 
Sweet Shakespeare.” 
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III. From Poems in divers humours. London, Printed by G. 5. 
for John Jaggard, 1598. 

“ And Shakespeare, thou whose hony-flowing vaine, 
Pleasing the world, thy praises doth obtaine ; 
Whose Venus, and whose Lucrece, sweet and chaste, 
Thy name in fames immortals booke have plac’t.” 

IV. The following extracts are from a treatise entitled A Com- 
parative Discourse of our English poets with the Greeke, Latin, and 
Italian poets, which is near the end of a thick little volume called 
Palladis Tamia, Wit’s T'reasury, being the second part of Wit’s 
Commonwealth. By Francis Meres, Maister of Artes of both Uni- 
versities. 8vo., 1598. 


Here Shakespeare is mentioned nine times in so 
many classifications; but this is perhaps the most 
important passage : 


‘““As the soule of Euphorbus was thought to live in Pythagoras, so the 
sweete wittie soule of Ovid lives in mellifluous and hony-tongued Shakespeare ; 
witnes his Venus and Adonis, his Lucrece, his sugred Sonnets among his pri- 
vate friends.” 


At this time none of the Sonnets had been printed. 


V. Among a series of Hpigrams printed by V. 8. for Thomas 
Bushell, 8vo., 1599, is one to Shakespeare, beginning thus : 
“ Honie-tong’d Shakespeare ! when I saw thine issue, 
I swore Apollo got them, and none other.” 
VI. From Bel-vedere, or the Garden of the Muses. Imprinted at 
London by F. K. for Hugh Astley, dwelling at St. Magnus corner, 
1600. 


William Shakespeare is here associated with the 
names of twenty-four other poets. 


WOE Verses from A mournefull Dittie entituled Elizabeth's Corse, 

together with a Welcome for King James, etc. It begins— 
“You poets all, brave Shakespeare, Johnson, Greene, 
Bestow your time to write for England’s Queene,” etc. 

VIII. From Epigrames served out in 52 several dishes, etc., by S. C. 
Gent, ascribed in Register of Stationers’ Company, May 22, 1604, to 
J. Cooke, gent. Shakespeare, Johnson, Greene, are again named 
together. 

IX. From Daiphantus, or the Passions of Love, etc., Lond., 1604, 
we get “friendly Shakespeare’s tragedies.” 

X. From Camden’s Remaines, etc., 1605. Shakespeare’s name is 
associated with others. 


There are also given quotations from volumes dated 
1607, 1610, 1612, 1614, lastly 1615. The theatrical 
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evidences are none the less important, as bearing 
witness to Shakespeare’s acknowledged reputation in 
his lifetime, which the Baconians have tried to im- 
pugn. 


ALBERT WAY, M.A., F.S.A. 


As yet I have only briefly referred to Mr. Way ; 
but now I must give him a place among the most 
learned and accomplished with whom it has been my 
good fortune to be associated. 

Previous to the formation of the Archzeological 
Association, I had been acquainted with him on the 
common ground of national antiquities; and when we 
called him in to take a prominent part in the newly 
formed Association we were constantly in personal 
communion. But soon after the Canterbury Congress 
we were doomed to be separated, Mr. Way taking the 
lead of a large body of separatists, chiefly introduced 
by himself, and founding the Archeological Institute. 
I, Thomas Wright, Lord Albert Conyngham the presi- 
dent, the treasurer, and all of our friends and col- 
leagues remaining with us. The first and second 
volumes of The Archeological Journal issued by the 
Institute contains a large proportion of papers and 
communications made to the original Association. Of 
the original members of these two bodies, but few are 
now alive. One of Way’s characteristics was extreme 
caution. For some time he had weekly informed us 
that he was in hopes of securing for us, through the 
medium of friends, the particulars of a newly discovered 
Roman villa and a quantity of coins near Bisley in 
Gloucestershire.' He was not a little surprised at 
my producing at a further meeting a full account of 
the whole. ‘How did you manage this?” inquired 
Mr. Way. “By writing to the owner,’ I replied. 
Another and a fatal instance occurred when, after the 


1 See vol. ii of Zhe Archeological Journal. The coins, 1223, extend 
from Valerian to Diocletian, including some of Carausius and Allectus. 
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Canterbury Congress, Wright published The Arche- 
ological Album, for this threw us into different camps, 
ending in separation, and I lost sight of Mr. Way for 
full a dozen years. 

The Congress of the Archeological Institute at 
Rochester, in 1863, brought us together again, and 
renewed friendly intercourse up to the time of his 
death at Cannes. It was intimated that he intended 
to call on me and ask my co-operation during the 
Congress. This I did not allow him to do ; for seeing 
him enter my gate, | went out to meet him, and before 
he could ask, I offered him my best services. I met 
him in the evening at the Rev. R. P. Coates’s table 
with the Rev. Lambert Larking and other friends, 
where the week’s programme was discussed ; and then 
the conversation taking a classical turn, the merits of 
Thucydides, Livy, etc., were discussed. At intervals 
during the week he was a visitor at my house, when 
I was not a little surprised at his pomological know- 
ledge and general attachment to natural history. 
Two of his letters which I had not parted with, show 
this : 

“Tondon, Atheneum, Pall Mall. 
“ February 11th, 1865. 

“ My DEAR Sir, 

“‘T received the Collectanea with great satisfaction : it is full 
of curious matter (as usual) ; and Iam much obliged to you for the 
copies of the Mew Words, and the coloured plates, which will enable 
me to tint mine quite satisfactorily when I get home again, as I hope 
to do on Wednesday. 

“TJ wish that I could help you about Newtown Pippins, Tucker 
ought to find out for us; and I will ask him. Newtown is near old 
quarters of several of my mother’s family. You will do a capital 
work if you prevail on our headstrong folks to do so practical a thing 
as to plant fruit trees on railway sides ; the directors will say it will 
encourage trespass ! 

“T have been working almost exclusively at my Preface and Indexes 
for the last part of the Promptoriwm, which I hope soon to have the 
pleasure of placing in your hands. To index it completely would 
perhaps take nearly as big a volume as the work itself. I have 
indexed the subjects which I have endeavoured to elucidate in the 
Notes ; and I propose to give lists of all words in certain subjects 
not treated of in the Notes; thus Animals, Trees, Herbs, Fruits, 
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Dress, Food, Drinks, etc. I wish I could do all in this classified 
order ; but it takes too much time. 

“T find peere, fruit; pirwm and peere, apple: pirumpomum ; also 
porompere, pomum pirum,; what are these? Querdlynge apple, 
duracenum. Swetynge apple, malomellum. Warden, pear. Blawn- 
drethe, melonis, an apple, I believe. Shall I send you a copy of the 
little list of fruits? It must be remembered that my \ Norfolk author 
worked probably from one of the Vocabulary Lists, not from his 
actual knowledge. 

“T am very much obliged to you for writing to recommend us to 
Mr. Shipp and Mr. Durden. We shall want all the help our friends 
can give. Lord [chester’s death is a sad discouragement ; and 
Dorchester is a place in itself of very poor capabilities; therefore 
Tucker must look well to his Museum, I send you Dr. Guest’s 
Cesar, which I hope may be acceptable. Please tell me of any one 
who might like to have one. I send a second in case you miay like 
to send it to Mr. Warne. 

““C, Roach Smith, Esq., ‘“‘ Believe me truly yours, 

“Temple Place, Strood. “ ALBERT Way.” 


““Wonham Manor, Reigate. 
“ May Ast, 1865. 

“ My DEAR Sir, 

“T have much pleasure in signing our obliging friend’s cre- 
dentials, and have forwarded them to Mr. Tucker at Exeter. 

“Thanks for your kind word accompanying the enclosure. I am 
better ; and have only just returned from a few days at Tunbridge 
Wells: lovely weather, but very hot. 

“T saw there a little piece of metal found near Taunton; if you 
can give me any notion about it I shall be much obliged; it has 
been filed and messed about sadly. The centre is raised. The 
letters are in silver inserted in bronze, of which the object is formed. 
It had to me a very Roman aspect, and I ‘fancied a weight. 

“ Promptorium is, I believe, going into the binder’s hands, and will 
be ready shortly. I have made out with Burtt’s help three Indices ; 
one, however, but a short one. Such a verbal Index as one might have 
liked would, I found, have nearly doubled the Book. Can you tell 
me of any convenient way of sending you a copy of this concluding 
portion? I daresay it will come by post; but the post mangles 
books horribly. 

“Tam delighted to see two of the tree mallows sprouting again 
vigorously. I have vast promise of fruit. 

“ Burtt has just been campaigning successfully at Dorchester ; and 
Tucker has been there last week to see about the Museum, for which 
we have a spacious, handsome room, a schoolroom. Be so kind, 
pray, as to use your friendly influence to help us to have a good 
demonstration. We are very anxious about Mr. Durden. 
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“ Will Mr. Warne’s map be ready for delivery? He gave us hope 
that it would be. 
“C, Roach Smith, Esq., “ Believe me, yours very truly, 
“ Temple Place, Strood. “ ALBERT Way. 


“Have you Mr. Tate’s largely illustrated memoir on the rock 
markings near the Cheviots? Please say, that I may send it if you 
have not seen*it.” 


The value of the Promptorium Parvulorum as 
edited by Mr. Way cannot be over-estimated. Asa 
contribution to English lexicography; as giving 
authentic insight into the English language early in 
the fifteenth century, especially of the provincial dia- 
lects of East Anglia; and the evidence it affords of 
the arts and manners in bygone centuries, it is invalu- 
able. But the notes of Mr. Way, copious and learned, 
not only render it fully intelligible to all, but add to 
it a vast amount of illustration and additional inform- 
ation only to be attained by a life devoted to literary 
research. 

Up to within a few years before his death, Mr. 
Way was the guide and director of the Archeological 
Institute. He conducted its proceedings; organised 
its Congresses; contributed valuable Papers to its 
Journal; devoting his wonderful energy and know- 
ledge to its support, until the overworked mind gave 
way ; and, as is common in such cases, medical skill 
and change of climate were of no avail; he died at 
Cannes, and was buried near Wonham Manor. 


' ARCH HOLOGICAL CONGRESSES. 


These pleasant and useful re-unions, taking their 
rise at Canterbury, as before stated, soon spread 
through the length and breadth of the land, and may 
now be counted by hundreds, bringing together into 
personal intercourse large numbers, of congenial tastes 
and studies, for mutual benefit. I believe that now 
every county has its chief Society; and almost every 
town and parish its scientific club or association. An 
index to the whole of their published proceedings 
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would be a valuable help to historical and literary 
students ; but the question is, Who could afford time 
and labour to compile it @ 

The Rochester Congress, referred to in connection 
with Mr. Way, introduced me to several eminent men, 
such as Mr. Beresford Hope and M. Alfred Maury ; 
and brought to my door many friends of old standing, 
including Mr. John Clayton, Mr. Mayer, Dr. Edwin 
Guest, Mr. Waller, Mr. Samuel Heywood, and Mr. J. 
Gough Nichols. M. Alfred Maury, the Emperor 
Napoleon’s private secretary, was sent expressly by 
the Emperor, in consequence of a paragraph I had 
sent to The Times, to report on Dr. Guest's paper on 
the landing in Britain of Julius Cesar (see vol. i, 
p- 15). He arrived too late to hear the paper read ; 
but I was able to give him all the main points. M. 
Maury is one of the most distinguished literary anti- 
quaries in France. I speak of him as yet living, to 
the best of my belief. I saw much of him, during his 
stay, at my own house. I imagine that he won the 
post of confidential secretary to the ruler of France 
from his probity and integrity rather than from his 
literary abilities ; for the Emperor told him he was 
the only man he could trust ! 

Excursions form an important item in these Con- 
eresses, especially when they can be accomplished by 
the aid of carriages; and, it must be added, with re- 
ceptions included. On this occasion to me was en- 
trusted the arrangements and conduct of visits to the 
Upchurch Marshes and to the megaliths of Addington 
Park and Coldrum, the former unapproachable by 
vehicles; and the latter only partially. This was 
made clear ; and consequently my party was confined 
to a few sturdy pedestrians. I did not reveal to any- 
one, that at the close of the Upchurch adventure, a 
banquet had been provided. Luckily the weather was 
fine, and the tide being low, I was able to show my 
companions the layers of broken pottery, the refuse of 
the Roman kilns, in the bank of the main creek, and 
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they were able to collect specimens. Then followed a 
visit to the church and its wall-paintings ; and to the 
vicarage, where, after inspection of perfect vessels made 
by the Roman potters, we were regaled by a profuse 
and elegant repast provided by the Rev. John Wood- 
ruff. I had received not only an invitation from him ; 
but also from Mr. Walter of Rainham, and from Mr. 
Bland of Hartlip. My friends were agreeably surprised 
by Mr. Woodruff’s hospitality, which, after our long 
walk, was most acceptable. 

The fine fallen cromlechs in Addington Park ; and 
the stone circle and cromlech at Coldrum, required still 
greater pedestrian exertion; but all difficulties were 
surmounted, and my friends were delighted. These 
remains are but little known, especially those at Col- 
drum. On the opposite side of the Medway are Kits’ 
Cotty ; the large collapsed cromlech in a field below ; 
and a stone circle, but little known, in the wooded 
side of the hill nearly opposite Kits’ Cotty. These I 
have visited in recent years with the Sidcup Literary 
Society and also with the Leland Club. The whole 
of these megalithic monuments are sepulchral; and 
probably centuries anterior to the Britons of Czesar’s 
time. Somewhere near the road from Chatham to 
Maidstone there is, or was, a mound of loose stones, 
popularly supposed to indicate the grave of Horsa. 
We know too well the mode of early Saxon burial to 
place any reliance on such traditions. 

Richborough has been the chief object of my attend- 
ance at two of the Congresses of the Kent Society. 
To one, in connection with the late John Brent, I have 
referred in vol. i, p. 160; and in connection with 
J. Y. Akerman, in p. 280. I have nothing of conse- 
quence to add, unless it be that Lord Camden would 
insist on holding an umbrella over me while I was 
speaking, te ward off the sun which did not incon- 
venience me; and that, after dinner, I was complimented 
in fiattermg words on my voice by the genial Sir 
Walter Stirling, now no longer with us. But on the 
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later occasion, under the presidency of Lord North- 
bourne and the management of Canon Scott-Robertson, 
I made some remarks which, I believe, do not occur 
in my work on Richborough, published so long before. 
I said that Richborough, being the chief port of Britain 
for Gaul and Germany, must have had substantial 
stores, not only for corn, but also for metallic tributes ; 
and that I believe the subterranean room (for such it 
surely must be), which has never yet been penetrated, 
was a receptacle for such tributes, until they could be 
exported. I likewise observed that beyond the walls 
of the castrum we may hope to find the cemetery and 
probably lapidary inscriptions, of which not one as yet 
had been brought to light. The Society has, in con- 
sequence, supplied funds for new researches under Mr. 
G. Dowker, Mr. Dorman, Mr. G. Payne, and myself. 
These have led to the discovery, on the western side, 
of extensive foundations and of large quantities of 
charred wheat, suggesting granaries and their destruc- 
tion by fire. The subterranean room has yet to be 
opened. It has been excavated to a considerable 
extent all round ; but not upon the top, where I have 
ever supposed an entrance must be. The accidental 
discovery of a gold coin of Gratian in an urn near Mr. 
Solly’s house may indicate the cemetery. The coin, 
which is of the flower of the die, is in the cabinet of 
Mr. E. Gent, who possesses some 200 coins from 
Richborough, of which I have just prepared a Cata- 
logue for the Archeologia Cantiana. 

In vol. i, p. 115, I have briefly referred to discoveries 
made by Messrs. Kempe and Crofton Croker near 
Holwood.. At Holwood, and at Keston adjoining, it 
was allotted to me to speak at meetings of the Kent 
Society and of the Antiquarian Society of Lewisham. 
At the former I had, in returning, the assistance of the 
carriage of Mr. George Warde Norman of Bromley.. 
Holwood represents a British oppidwm of the larger 
class; but by more than one antiquary it has been 
called Roman, as these earthworks very frequently are. 
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Oldbury, near Wrotham, has been termed Roman ; so 
has Lingfield Mark, and numerous other oppida, down 
to Tunorbury in the Isle of Hayling, a remarkable 
earthwork for which, being on low ground, water from 
the sea has been made to do duty for the fosse and 
vallum, the usual defences of British oppida.' Keston 
is certainly the site of a Roman views of importance. 
On a place called War Bank, are yet to be seen the 
foundations of a stone monument, and a stone coffin 
or cyst. Mr. Corner has happily shewn that the name 
Keston is derived from these tombs, which induced the 
Saxon settlers to call the place Cystaning, or the field 
of stone coffins.? 

Congresses at Hythe required my giving lectures, at 
least three times, at Studfall Castle, on the site of the 
castrum of which I have said and written so much. 
On these occasions, as at other times, I had the ad- 
vantage of hospitable entertainment from my friend 
Mr. H. B. Mackeson, F.G.S. Him I have already 
mentioned as the founder of ‘‘ Penny Rambles”, which, 
under his guidance, diffused among the youths of Hythe 
a knowledge of botany, geology, and archeology ; an 
example to other towns where recreative amusements 
are confined to cricket, football, and, “all that is new 
and gymnastic.” Such was Mr. Mackeson’s success 
that he sought and obtained the assistance of Canon 
Jenkins, the Rev. Edwin Langdon, and myself. My 
duty was confined to the Roman remains at Lymne. 
On the last and recent visit of the Kent Society I 
tried to think of something new in relation to the 
castrum ; and after going over the oft-repeated topics 
of age, and architectural features, I referred to the 
altar dedicated to Neptune, and remarked that in 
every instance in which dedications to this marine 
deity have been discovered, the locality was near the 
sea. I then drew the attention of my large audience 

" On this subject I have written at length in vol. vii of the Collec- 


tanea Antiqua; and Archeologia Cantiana, vol. xiv. 
2 Archceologia, vol. xxxvi. 
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to the condition of the Roman soldiers in such castra 
during the long and cold winter months. That the 
blasts and frosts were counteracted by well-heated 
barracks is a well-understood fact, shewn by remains 
of hypocausts yet extant; but, as there were then no 
newspapers or periodical publications, how were the 
evenings spent? In the thousands of varieties of 
coins there were amusement and instruction. In every 
coin was a text from which the veteran soldier could 
narrate to the juniors the history and incidents of wars 
in which he had taken part, the nature of the various 
provinces, the sites of his campaigns; and, in short, 
the history of the empire and of “the glory of the 
world, Eternal Rome’. The coins were gazettes ; not 
only records of the past; but, from their frequent 
issue, @ running commentary on daily events. Now, 
as we have the advantage of printing, the coinage, in 
this respect, can be dispensed with; but it is very 
curious that it should be left so artistically poor ; and 
so utterly void of instruction in any way. 

Mr. Mackeson, from his great scientific acquirements; 
and especially from his eminence in geology and botany, 
has gathered to his house and board, the most distin- 
guished men of theage. He has met them only at con- 
eresses ; they have come to him. Visitors to Saltwood 
Castle, to Hythe, to Lymne, to Romney Marsh ; and 
to all the attractive localities around Hythe, have by 
his hospitality, been recruited in body as well as mind. 
At the most recent Congress, I, Mr. Waller, and 
Canon Scott-Robertson were his guests ; and we en- 
joyed, in consequence, special advantage in visiting 
several places of interest, new to us, between Hythe 
and Lyminge. From having long enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the Rector of the latter place, Canon Jenkins, 
I was particularly pleased in witnessing the respect 
paid him by the large congress of visitors ; and their 
delight in hearing him explain the history and archi- 
tecture of the early church built upon the foundations 
of an extensive Roman building ; and also in inspecting 
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his choice classical library ; as well as Saxon antiquities 
discovered by himself near the village. Subsequently 
we were all regaled with an elegant and substantial 
banquet, presided over by the Misses Jenkins. Then 
we finished at Saltwood Castle, by permission of Mrs. 
Deedes, to whom I was specially introduced ; and also to 
Mr. W. J. Cripps, F.S.A., on a visit at the Castle. I 
had no idea of its extent and interest; and | believe 
that its fine Norman and Early English remains are 
comparatively but little known. Canon Scott-Robert- 
son gave a long and well-considered lecture on the 
Castle, which of course will be printed in the 
Archeologia Cantiana. An evening meeting at Hythe 
closed this agreeable Congress. On the following 
morning, by the aid of Mr. Mackeson’s carriage, 1 was 
able to catch the train, wd Dover, to Sandwich, and to 
finish my examination of Mr. Gent’s unpublished 
Richborough coins for the Archeologia Cantiana; 
staying with Mr. Jacobs at his new residence, the 
house formerly Mr. Rolfe’s, in which, many years past, 
I had so often found a home. 

In July 1887, a Club of Fellows of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, under the guidance of Mr. 
Alfred White, F.S.A., visited this neighbourhood, and 
invited me to be their guest. Mr. White was one of 
the earliest members of the Archeological Association ; 
and although we have met in London of late years on 
discoveries in the City, it was to me particularly 
agreeable to be associated with him on this occasion. 
Cobham was visited ; its church and monuments ; and 
after lunching in the school-room, we visited Cliffe and 
Cooling Castle, at the latter historical place being 
regaled with tea by Mr. and Mrs. Wood. A dinner at 
the “Bull Inn” at Rochester closed a most agreeable day. 

The last Congress of the Kent Society at Rochester 
was in 1886, when, owing to the generosity of the 
Mayor, Alderman Levy, as well as to his energy in 
preparatory arrangements, it passed off with great 
spirit. Sir Walter Stirling, lately taken from us, was 
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President, and Canon Scott-Robertson, Director. On 
one of the excursions I was able to revisit Hartlip 
Place for the first time since the death of Mr. Bland ; 
and was kindly received by Mrs. Faussett Osborne and 
her son, Mr. H. B. Godfrey Faussett Osborne. In the 
evening of the first day, at a sowrée, given by the 
Mayor, I gave an address on the certainty of Shake- 
speare having been in Kent, from internal evidence. 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps has traced him at Dover 
through the City accounts; but although he visited 
Rochester to search the archives, he found, to his 
annoyance, that those of the year 1598, when Shake- 
speare’s company was at Dover, were not accessible to 
him. I contend that his knowledge of the Franklin 
from the Weald, resting at Rochester on his way to 
London, is, of itself, almost enough to decide that 
Shakespeare was here as an actor. 

Hartlip and Mr. Bland having been brought to mind 
in writing the notice above, a remarkable superstition 
occurs to my memory, which is worth recording ; and 
I give it in Mr. Bland’s own words, written at my 
request :— 

“Once upon a time, the bells of Newington Church sadly needed 
repair ; and, for want of funds, the churchwardens agreed to sell the 
great bell to enable them to repair the remainder, ‘These unscrupu- 
lous gentlemen, thinking that such a step would bring down the 
wrath of the inhabitants upon them, resolved to remove the bell in 
the middle of the night. Secret preparations having been made, the 
bell was drawn up to the roof of the tower, in order that it might be 
lowered from the outside. 

‘“‘ Just as the work was about to commence, the devil appeared 
upon the scene; seized the bell, and, with one prodigious bound, 
cleared the battlements, and alighted with great force upon one of 
the huge blocks of stone by the side of the road, which, it is still 
believed, bears the imprint of his foot. Determined to thwart the 
base designs of the churchwardens, he dragged the bell across the 
‘bogs’, and cast it into the Libbet well, which has never ceased to 
bubble from that time until now.! The ends of the Evil Spirit 
being accomplished, he disappeared. 


1 The stone has an indentation somewhat resembling the human 
foot. A spring rises here, flowing through the “ Bogs’, and forming 
the stream called the Libbet, which runs into Halstow Creek. [ 
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“The churchwardens, finding the coast clear, obtained ropes and 
grappling irons; and after much labour, succeeded in laying hold of 
the bell; and with great triumph raised it to the surface of the 
water, when lo! the rope broke and down went the bell. Not to be 
baffled, they tried again and again; but with the same unlucky 
result. 

“ An old witch, who happened to be passing, sympathised with 
them in their misfortune, and told them that they could only obtain 
the bell by drawing it up with four white oxen. These being 
secured, a final and desperate attempt was made to recover the lost 
prize. The bell was hooked; the rope fastened to the oxen; and 
slowly, but surely, the bell was raised once more to the surface ; 
when, alas! a young urchin, who had been attracted to the spot, 
shouted at the top of his voice, ‘Look at the black spot behind that 
bull’s ear.’ The rope instantly snapped asunder, and the bell was 
lost for ever.” 


My classical readers will admit with me that this is 
one of the most curious and suggestive of the many 
superstitions yet lingering throughout the land. The 
white oxen, nullified by the black spot upon one of 
them, carries us back to pagan times; and we can but 
wonder at the survival of such a belief through so 
many centuries of antagonism to ancient creeds and 
superstitions. 


SETH W. STEVENSON’S “DICTIONARY OF 
ROMAN COINS”. 


_ In the first volume I have mentioned this Dictionary 
in my notice of its author; and now it is completed 
and published,’ I have to tell its history, and say a 
few words more of its character. 

After the death of Mr. Stevenson, his son, Mr. 
Henry Stevenson,’ consulted Mr. Akerman with a 
view to his continuing the work from the MS. left by 
his father, which reached nearly or quite to the letter 
V, one of the most fertile of the alphabet ; but which 


have visited this place with Mr. G. Payne in one of his surveys 
of the old roads in Kent, when we were hospitably entertained by 
the Rev. G. R. Baker. See Journal of the Archeological Association 
for 1888. 

* G. Bell & Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. 

° Afterwards author of The Birds of N orfolk, 
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remained unprovided for. Akerman appears to have 
done nothing towards advancing the work. After his 
death, Mr. Fairholt, the artist employed, was applied 
to for advice, and he, at once, recommended me. I con- 
sented, and the MS. was forwarded to me, and I com- 
menced my work without delay and with goodwill. I 
found, however, that my task was far more laborious 
than I expected, and consumed much more time than 
I could afford, for it excluded me almost wholly from 
attending to works.of my own. The manuscript was 
by no means very legible, and the classical references 
demanded scrupulous collation. After working at it for 
some years, gratuitously, and exhausting the manu- 
script, I advised Mr. Henry Stevenson to secure 
the assistance of Mr. F. W. Madden for the com- 
pletion of the volume. This was the cause of my 
transferring the work; and not my death, as was 
stated by Zhe Norfolk Chronicle. Now the Dic- 
tionary is published, after an incubation of over forty 
years, by Messrs. George Bell & Sons. The exhaustive 
and admirable manner in which Mr. Madden has done 
his work, shows that a better man could not have been 
selected. A son of the late eminent Sir Frederick 
Madden, of the British Museum, long since he had 
been distinguished as a numismatist. In 1861, while 
Honorary Secretary of the Numismatic Society, he 
published Zhe Handbook of Roman Numismatics. It 
is something more than an introduction to the study 
of Roman numismatics, as the author modestly calls 
it; for it is replete with instruction to the advanced 
scholar, and should be at his elbow for ready reference. 
I see, by a note inserted, that I reviewed it for The 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

His Coins of the Jews has gained for him the un- 
qualified praise of the Press both at home and abroad. 
It is a volume of nearly 350 pages in 4to, illustrated 
by 279 woodcuts, showing a stupendous amount of 
research and learning in a field of science hitherto but 
imperfectly explored. One of our chief authorities, 
Dr. Evans, says :— 
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“The sections devoted to Money in the New Testament, and to 
counterfeit Jewish coins, will be read by many with interest ; while 
the opening chapters on the early use of silver and gold, and on the 
invention of coined money, contain an excellent summary of our 
present knowledge. To the numismatist a work like the present 1S 
of special value ; but we think that the ordinary student, who neither 
knows nor cares in the smallest degree for coins as tangible objects 
for study or collection, will find much to reward him for a perusal 
of the non-numismatic parts of the volume; while to the theologian, 
and especially to the student of Jewish history, much of the informa- 
tion here obtained is almost indispensable.” 


To revert to the Dictionary. It is based upon the 
voluminous Doctrina Numorum of Eckhel, with refer- 
ence to other chief writers, past and present, giving 
explanations of types, symbols, and legends upon the 
various Roman coins and medallions, with over 700 
woodcuts, those by Fairholt being particularly good. 
History and mythology are, of course, attended to, 
and the general educated reader, as well as the numis- 
matic student, will find a mine of useful and attractive 
information in its 929 pages. 

Three times I have been killed; luckily, only upon 
paper. The Norfolk Chronicle attributed the transfer 
of the Dictionary to Mr. Madden, to my death ! 


JOSEPH MAAS. 


I have more than once in these volumes referred to 
Mr. Joseph Maas: now I have to speak more fully of 
him, as a warm personal friend, and as the great Tenor 
of the day, cut off suddenly and prematurely in the 
height of a glorious career and with increasing reputa- 
tion. Naturally amiable and unselfish, as wealth in- 
creased with his successful vocation, so did benevo- 
lence; and he was the better able to exercise it 
because fortune’s favours with him were treasured for 
good, not squandered for evil, as they too often are by 
the thoughtless and heartless when suddenly made 
rich. Picturing to him, by my fireside, his future 
career, when he himself was doubtful of it, I told him 
that success would be his great trial; and that possibly 
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the world’s flatteries might: tend to extravagance. 
“Never!” he rephed. “ Tf Trave been taught to know 
the value of money too well, ever to throw it away if 
I get it.” And he was true to himself and to his 
resolution ; his income soon became large; and he 
managed it wisely. He was never appealed. to in vain 
for help to the deserving who needed it;.- On one 
occasion, after raising a large sum by his singing for a 
charity, he was presented ei a cheque for his. wees 
£50. He took it; but not for his purse; he folded it. 
up and lighted a cigar with it. = 

I did not know him when, as a chorister in Roches- 
ter Cathedral, his treble voice was so great an attrac- 
tion that it brought more hearers than the pulpit 
doctrine, and secured for him the favour of Miss 
Louisa Pyne, the reputed first ballad singer, who 
engaged him for her concerts, until his voice broke 
into “something rich and strange’. He was in a 
Government situation: at Chatham when my “ Read- 
ings’ brought us acquainted; and our tastes so well 
harmonised that a permanent friendship soon followed. 
We were in frequent request for charitable purposes at 
Rochester and Chatham; and for my own special 
“ Readings” I could always secure him. With him 
and Miss Katharine Ball (destined to be his wife), 
they were sure to be successful. Although, at that 
time, his voice had not attained its full power, yet 
there was the sweetness which in after years was so 
much eulogised ; and I was not a little surprised, that 
although his voice was much admired, yet no one but 
myself allowed that it would make hint a first-rate 
soloist. JI must except, however, Mr. John Wood, 
who was soon to lend him a helping hand. 

I suppose it was my unqualified and outspoken praise 
that induced him to consult me about his going to Milan 
for further musical tuition. He called upon me, he 
said, on a matter which would decide his future course, 
in accordance with my opinion and advice. He had 
been oftered the means of going to Milan. Should he 
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resion his situation and accept the offer? JI did not 
require two minutes to-answer in the affirmative, 
adding words of encouragement. “ Well’, he said, 
“then I shall go. { may do something; but I can 
never expect to get at the top of the tree.” “TI be- 
lieve you will,” [ rejoined; “so aim at nothing less.” 
Such was cur conversation ; such were the very words 
which:.passed between us. Just before he left he 
speet-an evening at Temple Place, and sang full a 
dozen songs. The Misses Bros (now of Sidcup) were 
“staying with us. Miss Edith Bros, since a Medallist 
and Associate of the London Academy of Music, ac- 
companied him on the piano, winning from him the 
compliment of being the best accompanist he ever 
had. 

Of course his stay at Milan involved expenses. In 
meeting these serious outlays no one assisted. more 
substantially than his early friend, Mr. John Wood, of 
Chatham. He was one of his few companions; and 
in fishing excursions, I believe, his only colleague. 
Both were born anglers. Such was Joseph Maas’s 
passion for this pastime, that he thought of it by day 
and dreamed of it by night.. Whenever he was free 
from vocal engagements, fishing was his sole amuse- 
ment. He knew of every available pond or river; 
and he even hired water to which he could go in his 
own right. He told me that when he retired from 
the stage and platform, he should purchase some se- 
cluded spot where he could enjoy quietude and his 
favourite recreation. Alas! it was doomed to be his 
death ; for though generally very careful of his health, 
on returning from a piscatory excursion in the winter, 
in a carriage with wet or damp clothing, he caught 
cold, from which he never rallied. 

In boyhood Mr. Humphrey Wood was his chief 
companion; being to him what his brother, Mr. John 
Wood, was in adolescence and maturity. On his visits 
to Strood he never omitted going to see them ; and 
also Mr. Harcourt of Rochester. Of him, his chief 
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musical tutor, Joseph Maas always spoke in the 
highest terms, of his superior talents and of grounding 
him in the management of his voice. Mr. Harcourt 
told me that he had some trouble with him in respect 
to clear enunciation. If so, it was to the teacher’s 
credit that he overcame completely this natural defect ; 
for in Maas’s singing every word and syllable could be 
distinctly heard: it is so with all first-rate musical 
artists. 

After his return from Milan, and some little time 
after, his first appearance in public was at Leslie’s 
Concerts, on February 9th, 1871. To quote The Times 
of February 11th: . 

“Mr. Sims Reeves, though put down for three pieces, only gave the 
first and last; the second being (to use Mr. Leslie’s own words) 
‘undertaken by a young tenor just arrived from Milan’. Whether 
the young tenor had become acquainted with ‘Annabelle Lee’ during 
his sojourns in Italy we are unable to say ; but that his rendering of 
the song was entirely to the satisfaction of the audience there could 
be no doubt, inasmuch as he was not only compelled by unanimous 
desire to repeat it, but there was a strong attempt to induce him to 
sing it a third time.” 

On the 12th February, Mr. Henry Leslie wrote to 
Mr. Maas as follows :— 

“Tt was a chance for you on Thursday and no mistake. Now I 
must urge upon you the very great care and judgment required to 
give you a good permanent position. Do not be led away by your 
success, and be induced to think all difficulty is over, for there are 


many rocks ahead in the early career of a young artist. All I wish 
is to see you take the position I think can be secured.” 


Sims Reeves, instead of being jealous of his youthful 
rival, praised and encouraged him, giving advice when 
needed ; and disabusing him of an idea he had har- 
boured that action in singing was not allowed. His 
candour and truthfulness, and, I may add, courage 
also, were shown when he told me that Sims Reeves 
had impressed upon him precisely what was my opinion 
on this subject. His good sense prevailed; and he 
soon freed himself from a certain tameness which, 
though shrouded by the beauty of his voice, was 
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opposed to nature; for what is singing but elocution in 
melody ? Sims Reeves is as remarkable for his feeling 
and expression as for his fine voice; and he will not 
be tied down to the frigid rules of written score ; the 
piano must follow him; not he the piano; and this 
was socn the rule with Maas. 

Babil and Bijow at Covent Garden (see vol. 1, p. 
273) was of great use to him at that time, for it accus- 
tomed him to a large theatre; and the songs, though 
not what he afterwards would have cared for, helped 
to give power to his voice, now rapidly increasing in 
strength. This rapid advancement would have been 
fatal to the equanimity of many and have tended to 
ruin; but it did not immoderately elate Joseph Maas ; 
and he was also proof against the seductions which 
surrounded his success, including the advances of what 
is called high society, always ready to drag at its 
chariot wheels eminence in art and literature. 

The following extracts from newspaper reports, 
taken from a large number equally favourable, will 
give some notion of Joseph Maas’s rapid progress. 


“Mr. Maas is a tenor we should like to hear again and again, and 
without fear of disappointment in any way. His voice is singularly 
sweet, rich, and pleasing. There is no noisy demonstrativeness about 
his singing; on the contrary, purity and truth of sentiment, and 
perfection of style seem to be his aim.”—Sawnders’ News Letter, 
Dublin, March 28, 1872. 

“Mr. Maas’s ‘Maurice’ is one of those impersonations that no one 
having an ear for music, having once heard, can easily forget. Other 
Tenors may render the ‘ gems’ of an Opera with fine effect ; but Mr. 
Maas makes every linea gem. Itseemsas though he could command 
none but the purest tones.”’—7he Liberal, Toronto, May 17, 1875. 

“Mr, Maas has a sweet, fresh voice, which grows upon the hearer 
as he listens. It has a silvery quality that is most pleasing. His 
voice ran through the maze of harmony like a silver thread.”—/St. 
Louis Daily Globe, November 11, 1873. 

“Another remarkable feature was the splendid ‘hit’? made by Mr. 
Maas. After his first solo, the whole hall, stalls included, ‘ rosé at 
him,’ and the excitement was immense. Not since the palmy days 


* This definition was naively given by a young member of our 
Elocution Class, Blackman-Turner. 
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of Reeves has such an English tenor been heard ; and to find a 
comparison for the mellow richness of Maas’s tones we have to recall 
our memories to the bygone days when Giuglini, the ‘ silver-mouthed’ 
Italian tenor, took London by storm.”—TZhe Daily Telegraph, July 
25th, 1879. 

“The principal event of the evening was the superb singing of Mr, 
Maas. A more beautiful tenor voice has not been heard for many 
years. ‘The purity and sweetness; the perfect equality of tone 
throughout the register ; the astonishing ease with which the singer 
not only touches but sustains high notes, and the excellent method 
of production are alike to be warmly admired.”—Vhe Standard, 
January 26th, 1880. 

“He is the fortunate possessor of a voice which in mellifluous 
quality resembles that of Giuglini, and is equally good throughout an 
extensive compass, reaching to B in alto; he sings without the least 
appearance of effort, no matter how exacting the demands upon his 
vocal powers ; his intonation is faultless, and bis phrasing is in the 
purest style of art.”—The Globe, March 13th, 1878. 

“ Hanpen Frstivar.—Mr. Maas delivered ‘Thou shalt break 
them’ with such startling energy as to rouse the audience to a pitch 
of enthusiasm excited by no one during the day; his beautiful voice 
ringing with resonant power throughout the vast area, without any 
diminution of quality or sweetness.”—The Morning Post, June 20th, 
1880. : 

“Mr. Maas is the only real tenor we have heard this season. 
Gifted as he is with the true tenor quality of voice, he has given 
careful study to enhance its charm. Perhaps one of the greatest 
charms of Mr. Maas’s singing, always excepting the fact that his voice 
is one of those rarities, a tenor proper, lies in his not straining his 
voice to ‘split the ears of the groundlings’, which shows him to be a 
true artist.”—TZhe Saturday Review, May 22nd, 1880, 

“Tf, as Coleridge once said, ‘ genius is the faculty of growth’, then 
certainly Mr. Maas is a genius; for he in his vocation has grown, if 
not beyond the hope, he has exceeded the expectations of those who 
have been waiting for a tenor vocalist to take up the armour of the 
warrior who is so soon to layit down. When we regard the sweetness 
and purity of his voice, its range, and even quality from the highest 
to the lowest note,’ and the perfect manipulation of the vocal organs 
from the mezza voce to the delivery of scale passages, and see how he 
subordinates all to produce a perfect ensemble, as natural as cultivated, 
his success cannot be wondered at.’”’—The Mail, April 14th, 1880. 

“Many who have followed with interest Mr. Maas’s career, and 
have noticed the care and conscientious zeal with which he invests 
every single detail of his work, would be prepared for a correct and 
uniformly musicianly rendering ; but added to these essentials there 


1 J infer this means to iis lowest note; for he once said to me, 
‘‘T have no note so low as that in which you are talking.” 


WOT LL. P 
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was sucha display of splendid vigour, and concentrated nervous 
force, that there is but one position for Mr. Maas to occupy, and 
that is that of the first English tenor of the day. It was reserved, 
however, for the warlike song, ‘Sound an alarm’, to be the event of the 
evening. Contrary to precedent, Mr. Maas did not spare himself for 
the one or two final phrases, but resolutely sang every single A, and 
declaimed suitably every succeeding passage. It speaks marvellously 
for his musical stamina, that after these demands, which were 
honoured to the full, he could give, not only without falling-off, but 
even with increased power, the famous unaccompanied bar, ‘ Sound 
an alarm’, ending on the high A. The enthusiasm found vent in a 
torrent of applause completely drowning the opening bars of the 
succeeding chorus. Such a display of feeling has not been witnessed 
in the hall for years. So completely had he won the sympathies of 
the auditory that, when leaving the platform, he had the unique 
experience of a hearty and valedictory round of applause from 
orchestra and hall.”—TZhe Birmingham Daily Mail, September 1880. 

Such are a few of hundreds of favourable notices, 
penned, without doubt, by competent musical critics. 
The American press was equally eulogistic. After his 
engagement for Babil and Byou, he sang in English 
opera at the Crystal Palace. There, Mr. Hess (an 
American operatic manager) heard him sing, and 
engaged him for Miss Kellog’s operatic company. In 
this, his first appearance was in Philadelphia, in 1873, 
in Faust ; and he immediately scored a success. Thence 
he visited all the chief cities of the United States, 
singing in The Bohemian Girl, Martha, Fra Diavolo, 
Il Trovatore, Lucia, The Flying Dutchman, Crown 
Diamonds, Faust, and other operas. He passed nearly 
five years in America, with triumphant success in 
operas and oratorios. In Joshua especially he created 
a great sensation. That, I believe, was in Boston, 
with “The Handel and Haydn Society”. Afterwards 
he accepted an offer from Mr. Carl Rosa, and returned 
to England about 1878. With Carl Rosa he made 
his first appearance at the Adelphi Theatre in The 
Golden Cross. Afterwards he sang in Faust, Lucia, 
The Huguenots, Maritana, Il Trovatore, Mignon, The 
Bohemian Girl, and Rienzi. In the last of these he 
appeared, in armour, on horseback. To me and 
Colonel Sweny (who had heard and admired him in 
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that character) he related, with much humour, his 
apprehensions and fears as to his equestrian powers on 
the stage. ‘Are you sure”, he inquired of the attend- 
ants, “that the horse will not be restive?” ‘Oh, 
yes, sir’, was the reply; “you need not be alarmed ; 
he has been driven in a cab all day.” One night, how- 
ever, he met with an accident, which might have been 
serious. Being in armour, he had to be assisted in 
dismounting. His assistant let go his hold, and 
Maas fell to the ground. The shock was severe; but 
no permanent evil ensued. 

During his engagement with Carl Rosa he was con- 
tinuously secured for all the best concerts and festivals, 
with increased success. In Judas Maccabeus he was 
universally allowed to be the best exponent ever 
heard ; and his “ Sound an alarm” was again and again 
admired and called electrifying from the trumpet-like 
sound of the high chest-notes. He was also engaged 
in Italian opera, singing in Faust with Madame 
Nilsson, and in Lohengrin with Madame Albani. In all 
_ the chief towns, particularly in Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham, his name was sure to draw crowded 
houses. He also sang in Paris at some of the concerts 
conducted by Pasdeloup; and at the Bicentenary of 
Bach and Handel at Brussels, where he received a gold 
medal as témoinage de gratitude, from the President ; 
and was also presented to the Queen of the Belgians. 
These were unique compliments to a foreign singer. 
His last triumph and last appearance was at Notting- 
ham in The Messiah. 

Joseph Maas, in the midst of his triumphs in 
America, did not forget his friend at Strood. In one 
of his letters he wrote, ‘I will sing for you anywhere : 
Rochester excepted; but I shall expect from you 
‘Dogberry and Verges.” That he had received, or 
imagined, some slight from Rochester is not to be 
doubted; but Time soon came with healing in his 
wings ; and he appeared in the New Corn Exchange 
in Dr. Bridge’s cantata, Boadicea, the libretto of which 
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was written by the Rev. Dr. Bailey. He called, in a 
cab, for me to accompany him; and, asking if I knew 
that Planché wrote “ Draw the Sword, Scotland”, sang 
a verse of the spirited song. Having introduced him 
to his colleagues for the evening, in the ante-room, 
most of whom, if not all, did not recognise him, I took 
my seat in the hall to hear his marvellous singing, and 


witness the rapturous reception he received. Both he 
and Dr. Bridge returned a portion of their fees. He 
sang here on a subsequent occasion, his last song, to an 
encore, being “Tom Bowling”. For the conclusion of 
the last verse he harboured his voice, which, at the 
words “but now he’s gone aloft”, he raised to its 
utmost pitch, repeating or dwelling on the notes 
ascending and descending; this I never heard him do 
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before: it was electrical ; but I never heard any one 
but myself say so. 

Then it was I was introduced to Mr. George Hope 
Johnstone, who had come from Birmingham to hear 
him ; a particular friend of Mr. Maas, who, with Mrs. 
Johnstone, has long shown both Mr. and Mrs. Maas 
the greatest attention. Nowhere, perhaps, did Maas 
secure warmer friends than at Birmingham, among 
whom may be named Mr. Bragge and his family; and 
Mr. H. J. Jennings, author of the elegant “ In Memo- 
riam” which appeared in The Birmingham Daily Mail, 
and was recited by me publicly at Strood. 


In filemortam 
OF 


JOSEPH MAAS, 
January 16th, 1886. 


ule 
On Christmas night, when ruddy logs were burning, 
And bravely blazed and roared, 
A happy group to good old customs turning, 
Circled the festal board. 
9 


The jest went round, and mirth trip’d gaily after; 
The season’s spirit reigned ; 
And thro’ the room rang children’s merry laughter ; 
And joy was unrestrain’d, 
3 


And He was there; full of the Yule-tide gladness ; 
Ready with tale and song ; 
While eager friends, suspecting nought of sadness, 
Press’d round in list’ning throng. 
4, 
I see him now ; in strength and manly beauty, 
First in those revels mild, 
Deeming it all a simple act of duty 
To please the tiniest child. 
5. 
I hear him yet ; amidst a hush of wonder, 
With voice of peerless tone, 
Give speech to softest sigh, or note like thunder 
Of mighty Mendelssohn. 


1a) 
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6. 


We shower’d on him and his the Season’s wishes 
In words not insincere, 

Hoping that health and happiness, God’s riches, 
Might crown the coming year. 


Uf 


Ah! cruel comment on that night of pleasure ! 
That feast of golden store ! 

Silent is he who gave us of his treasure ! 
Silent for evermore ! 


8. 


Never again that dulcet voice will fill us 
With melody divine ! 

Never the fervour of his passion thrill us, 
Stirring the blood like wine ! 


9. 


No more he’ll move the heart of man to pity, 
Or tune it to belief! 

Holding spell-bound the hurrying throng of city 
With sad Messiah’s grief ! 


10. 


Gone with the fruitage of ripe years of study! 
Lost to a hungry world! 

The ashes lie where once the flame leapt ruddy ! 
The flag’s for ever furl’d. 


11. 
Oh, mockery it seems of hope and labour! 
And thoughts unbidden lurk ; 
Hinting that Nature longs, with ruthless sabre, 
To spoil her rarest work. 


12. 
A thousand soul-less, imperfected singers 
Might lie beneath the moss ; 
And yet the bells of earth’s sepulchral ringers 
Toll not a nation’s loss. 


13. 


Strange mystery lies in such capricious choosing 
To fill the unlovely grave! 

So harsh, it seems the best we ’re always losing ; 
The gifted and the brave. 
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14, 
But we who knew and lov’d him can but sorrow 
O’er the fair column prone ; 
Weep the lost music which no kind to-morrow 
Again can make us own. 
15. 
Lay him to rest where English song-birds flutter 
Tuneful on myriad stems ; 
Where the tone-poets of the winds may mutter 
Melodious requiems. 
16. 


Lay him to rest; but not to be forgotten: 
His voice shall echo free 

Through the long years that yet are unbegotten, 
A fragrant melody.* 


GEORGE STACEY GIBSON. 


T am reminded by Mr. Joseph Clarke that when he 
first introduced Mr. Gibson to me and my London 
Museum, as a very young man, I privately remarked 
that he would never make an antiquary. But he 
became a philanthropist of the highest order; and 
although his scientific researches, especially in the 
science of botany, made him distinguished, yet his 
intellectual qualities were eclipsed by his charity and 
munificent generosity to the town of Saffron Walden, 
in which he resided, as banker, alderman, and a leading 
member of the Society of Friends. His sphere of 
benevolence was wide, and not limited by political or 
theological bias; blessed by fortune and his own in- 
dustry with large worldly means, he was also blessed 
with a heart which dictated their application to the 
wants of his fellow men of all sects and parties. 

When, after many years, I visited him, it was in 
company with Mr. Joseph Clarke and the late Mr. 
Ecroyd Smith, to inspect an interesting ancient ceme- 
tery discovered in his grounds, when I was received 


* Tor the use of the woodcut of Mr. Maas I am indebted to 
Messrs. Mackay, of Zhe Chatham and Rochester Observer, 
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by him and Mrs. Gibson most cordially and hospitably. 
Contrary to my prognostications, this made him an 
antiquary ; and he at once purchased the Archwologia 
and the Journals of Association and Institute ; at the 
same time securing the services of Ecroyd Smith for 
publishing an exhaustive account of the discovery in 
The Essex Naturalist, with full illustrations by the 
clever artist, the late Josiah Parish of Colchester.’ He 
was a true friend and patron of Ecroyd Smith, of 
whom I have written in a previous volume. 

In promoting and fostering education Mr. Gibson 
was ever foremost. He gave two thousand pounds 
towards a large establishment for sixty boys and forty 
girls, chiefly supported by the Society of Friends. He 
gave twelve thousand pounds for the building of a 
training school for young women without restriction 
to any particular religious sect; and he bequeathed 
endowments for the British and Grammar Schools; 
and also for the Library and Scientific Institute ; and 
he provided for the future of the Museum of Saffron 
Walden, one of the best in the kingdom: for Natural 
History probably the best. To this Museum he has 
supplied the means for adding another room and its 
fittings ; and has given it an almost unique collection 
of fossils from the crag, now fast disappearing; and 
has bequeathed to it all the objects of wirtu and of 
scientific interest in his house, with a sufficient endow- 
ment to uphold it. “To the town he presented a 
remarkably handsome fountain; and built a new 
Town-hall at the cost of seven thousand pounds. Of 
his innate charity I can only give an outline; yet I am 
reminded that, in early life, he added a wing to the 
almshouses, making provision for eight more decayed 
tradesmen; and he founded an establishment for 


" Mr. Parish’s Portfolio of Colchester Antiquities, if not yet out éf 
print, should be secured by all who are interested in the remains of 
the Roman Colonia or Camulodunum ; the engravings are extremely 
well executed. 
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twelve orphan girls; and another for four worn-out 
nurses. 

The chief of Mr. Gibson’s scientific studies was 
botany. After some twenty years of indefatigable 


perseverance, he published The Flora of Essex. In 

that work he depicted four plants which Essex claimed 

as her own exclusively, they being found in no other 

county in England, namely: Bupleuron falcatum, 
VOL. III. Q 
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Sickle-leaved Hare’s-foot ; Lathyris hirsutus ; Galium 
Vaillantii, Small-fruited Goose-grass ; Lathyris tubero- 
sus, Peas Earth-nut. Mr. Joseph Clarke states that 
the only place where this beautiful plant was found 
was Fyfield; but that Mr. H. W. King has lately 
pointed out another locality in Essex, Canvey Island.’ 
To this brief account of a man of a million, I am 
enabled, by the kindness of Mrs. Gibson, his widow, 
to add a portrait.?- I wish I were authorised to say 
that Saffron Walden has a statue in contemplation. 


THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


I have remarked that the Rev. L. B. Larking, in 
his excellent review of the ancient remains of Kent, 
has omitted to refer to the embankment of the Thames, 
which must have been executed by Roman engineers. 
This is proved, I submit, by the magnitude and effi- 
eiency of the work; by the fact that in early post- 
Roman times the enclosed marshes were then, as now, 
adapted for corn, sheep, and cattle; by a discovery 
made in a similar embankment in the West of England 
(to be mentioned presently); and to there being no 
record of costs in the national archives, which might 
be expected were the embankment thrown up in 
medizeval times. 

Most of my visits were made with Mr. Humphrey 
Wickham and Mr. John Harris; but the later by myself 
alone, and these were effected in spite of a cold and 
piercing wind ; and the last by the loss of a train at 
Gravesend which necessitated an additional walk to 
Strood when I had already walked more than enough. 


* Since then there has been added to the exclusive botany of 
Essex the Hrucastwm inodorum, a Charlock-like plant, for the dis- 
covery of which Mr, Joshua Clarke, F.L.S., received a twenty-guinea 
gold medal from the Royal Horticultural Society. The Primula 
elatvor, an oxlip, Mr. Joseph Clarke says is confined to Essex, and 
that botanists come from far and near, in April and May, to gather it. 

* Engraved by Mr. William Cole, of Buckhurst Hill, Essex. The 
cut will also be used fora Memoir of Mr. Gibson by the Essex Field 
Club. 
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We followed in a straight line from the road which 
leads from Shorne Ridgeway to the church at Lower 
Higham, crossing a farmyard and a meadow. Then we 
came to an embankment which showed great engin- 
eering skill, and must have required in constructing 
much time and labour. It is connected with the ex- 
tensive embankment of the Thames, and within a 
short distance from the river ; it forms part of a grand 
combination of embankment and causeway, running, 
where it is possible, in a straight line. Often, however, 
it deviates; evidently to make available, on the western 
side, an ancient creek, which throughout has regulated 
its course, and which the constructors of the embank- 
ment had probably widened and deepened. On the 
eastern side runs another creek, also accompanying the 
embankment throughout its course. This appears to 
have been cut to help form the raised ground, while it 
is also a land boundary, as is that on the western side. 
The base of this great work we computed at about 
twenty-five feet, and it rises to the height of from 
twelve to fifteen feet. On the side of the Thames 
towards Gravesend it is fully twenty feet high; here 
it diminishes in width at the top. 

This stupendous work branches off in one direction to 
Cliffe, and in another to Gravesend, The Cliffe branch 
is very winding, its construction being obviously regu- 
lated by local circumstances. It was built to secure 
from inundation all of the better land, leaving to its 
fate, as not worth reclaiming, that portion nearer the 
Thames ; a wide space on the margin is unenclosed, 
and over it the high tides have ever flowed. But the 
vast tract of marsh and meadow land protected by the 
embankment has been, apparently, ever secured from 
the highest tides. Sheep and cattle graze upon it in 
perfect security ; it grows no marine plants such as 
flourish on the river-side; its creeks are full of fresh- 
water plants and fresh-water fish. 

Following the embankment towards Gravesend, we 
noticed in the marsh a very marked causeway, which 
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seemed to point to a spot not very far from Gravesend. 
It was in our endeavour, on a subsequent day, to trace 
this road, nearly thirty feet wide at the base, that we 
came upon the causeway mentioned by Hasted. That 
which was the immediate object of search was so in- 
tersected by watercourses cut since its discontinuance 
as a road, that in trying to recover it by a long circuit 
towards the high ground at Beckly, we approached 
Higham in a new direction, and came upon the cause- 
way at the upper part near the village. It answers 
Hasted’s description ; is thirty feet wide; and in a 
straight line goes direct to the Thames, opposite East 
Tilbury, in Essex. Its elevation is sufficiently high to 
make it at all seasons fit for traffic; and it bears, in 
cart and waggon ruts, marks of use as a highroad at 
no very remote period. The nearest way to get to 
this causeway is to take the road on the left of the 
church in front of some houses, pass them, and it will 
be found at a short distance. The last of these 
houses, “The Sun” beershop, bears the significant 
name of “The Old Ferry House”. 

The magnitude, extent, and efficiency of these works 
point to a Roman origin. The absence of evidence 
as to the period of their construction, in historical or 
documentary records, tends: to testimony of a remote, 
or Roman antiquity. The notion that the land up to, 
and beyond, Lower Higham was subject to submergence 
in historic times, is refuted by the discovery of Roman 
burials in the low ground opposite “The Old Ferry 
House” (see Archeologia Cantiana, vol. xi, p. 118). 
The newly-made graves in Higham churchyard con- 
tinually disclose fragments of Roman pottery and tiles, 
thus contributing to show that the district was well 
populated in the Roman period, and not subject to 
inundations from the Thames, as has been incon- 
siderately asserted. 

The fact that in early Saxon times this vast extent 
of marsh land fed sheep and cattle proves that long 
anterior the great embankment must have been raised, 
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not by the Saxons, but by the Romans. For this 
there is abundant proof in the Cartularium Saxonicum, 
now being so ably edited by Mr. De Gray Birch, and 
also in Mr. Kerslake’s examination of the entire 
marginal district from Hoo to Cliffe; Chalk; the transit 
or causeway from Higham to Tilbury, etc., a work full 
of interest in relation to Kentish topography, to which, 
on this occasion, I can only direct attention.’ 

It is not improbable that the Romans left some 
lapidary memorial to record by whom this great work 
was planned, and who were the workmen ; but if so, 
nothing has been discovered. ‘The action of the tide 
may, some day, divulge an inscription similar to one 
found in the embankment at Goldcliff, near Newport, 
on the Bristol Channel, communicated to me by the 
late Mr. Octavius Morgan, F.S.A. In the autumn of 
1878, an inscribed stone was washed out of this em- 
bankment ; the lettering is: 

COHI 
JSTA TORI 
MMI 
tal 


The third and fourth lines evidently denote the 
amount of work done by the first cohort under a 
centurion named Stator or Statorius ; but whether 
the distance was one mile or three is doubtful ; and it 
is not material to the object of these remarks. In 
order to show the importance of this inscription in 
relation to the Thames Embankment, I give Mr. 
Morgan’s statement? : 


1 Vestiges of the Supremacy of Mercia in the South of Englund 
during the Kighth Century, by Thomas Kerslake. Reprinted from 
the Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucester Archeological Society, 
Bristol, 1879. 

2 Goldclif’ and the Roman Inscribed Stone found there, 1878. By 
Octavius Morgan, Esa., F.R.S., F.S.A., President. Printed for the 
Monmouthshire and Caerleon Antiquarian Association, 1882. 
Newport. 
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‘¢ Along the shore of the Bristol Channel which forms the southern 
boundary of the county of Monmouth, on both sides of the mouth of 
the river Usk, there is a very wide extent of low, flat, level land. 
This low tract of country has at some very early period been re- 
claimed from the Channel, or Severn Sea, as it was anciently called, 
by a high, raised embankment, which is now called the ‘‘ Sea Wall”, 
and extends along the whole distance, commencing on the west at the 
mouth of the river Rumney, and continuing eastward as far as the 
higher ground at Portsmouth, a few miles from the mouth of the 
Wye at Chepstow, being a distance of about twenty miles, with an 
average width of about three miles. 

‘Previous to the formation of this embankment, and consequent 
drainage of the land within it, this extensive tract of country must 
have been an immense marsh or lagoon, and quite uninhabitable, a 
very considerable portion of it being many feet below the level of 
the tide, and consequently always inundated at high water, and but 
for the embankment it would be so now. By the construction of 
this embankment the tide was prevented flowing over the land, and 
the marshy swamp was easily drained by means of ditches having 
sluices at their outfall to prevent the inflow of the Channel water at 
high tides. 

“By whom, or at what period, this large tract of country was first 
embanked, has been hitherto unknown, for there is neither history 
nor tradition respecting it ; nor has anything before this time been 
discovered to lead even to a surmise. My own opinion has always 
been that the sea-wall must have been the work of the Romans, for 
no other possessors of the country ever had either the power or the 
skill to have achieved such a work.” 


The foregoing extracts from Mr. Morgan’s Paper 
will show how completely he and I are in accordance 
in respect to these great embankments. As remarked 
above, I have referred to historical evidence, proving 
that the Thames embankment must have been anterior 
to the Saxon period, because at that time the Higham 
and Cliffe: marshes were in cultivation, and pastured 
cattle and sheep. Like those in Monmouthshire, they 
are drained by wide and deep ditches, also embanked ; 
the banks often serving for’roads. The discovery of 
the inscribed stone is equally important for both 
districts. It shows that the military were employed 
in constructing the embankment, and we may safely 
conclude that the cohort, or adetachment from it, was 
one of those composing the second legion, stationed at 
Isca Silurum, now Caerleon. 
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The Car Dyke is another stupendous work of the 
Romans, commencing on the Nen, near Peterborough, 
and ending in the parish of Washingborough, near 
Lincoln. Archdeacon Trollope, now Suffragan Bishop 
of Nottingham, has given a masterly account of it, 
which would of itself repay the acquirement of the 
valuable volume in which it is embodied.! 

The embankment of the Thames terminates at what 
is now Port Victoria, opposite Sheerness. Here is the 
mouth of the Medway, presenting a very different 
appearance from what must have been its state under 
the Romans. It was then comparatively narrow, and 
its entire channel contracted. Then embankments 
were not needed; and a large population of potters 
lived and exercised their trade upon the banks of this 
river up to the fifth century. On this subject I have 
written so extensively that I need only refer to the 
sixth volume of the Collectanea Antiqua, and also to 
vol. i of these Retrospections. My duty now is to 
draw attention to facts which show the sanatory pre- 
cautions of the Romans, and the neglect of such vital 
safeguards by the moderns, with the disastrous con- 
sequences. The gradual encroachments of the Medway 
have submerged extensive tracts of arable and meadow 
land, and have brought destruction of property and 
life to the towns of Chatham, Rochester, and Strood, 
the last of these being particularly afflicted. These 
inundations, yearly growing in intensity, were looked 
upon with calm unconcern by the Mayors and Cor- 
poration of Rochester, while the Magistrates never 
ventured to call them to do their duty. Strood, 
though forming part of the municipality, and under 
the jurisdiction of the Rochester Town Council, was 
not adequately represented in it, and its one or two 
contributions to the Council shared in its general 
apathy. Warnings were disregarded. ‘The over- 

1 Sleaford ; and the Wapentakes of Flaxwell and Aswardhurn in 


the County of Lincoln. London: Kent and Co. Sleaford: Fawcett, 
1872. 
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flowings of the increased volume of the Medway, ren- 
dering miles of valuable land useless, had no effect 
upon the marginal proprietors, who, perhaps, were 
unable to cope with the scourge; and if it were 
possible to know the history of this calamitous over- 
flowing, it would, doubtless, show want of foresight 
and energy in landlords and tenants, and the same 
indifference in the Mayors and Corporations, although 
they assumed to be the conservators of the Medway, 
styled their river, and used as their property to their 
great pecuniary benefit. They must have seen and 
known of the gradual encroachments; but they con- 
tented themselves in hoping that they and_ their 
property would be spared. Like the Sultan of Egypt, 
when the dragon devoured a damsel per diem, he 
looked placidly on; but when the lot fell upon his own 
daughter, he sent for St. George; but the parallel 
only holds in part. The Mayors and Corporations 
when the floods approached towards their own doors, 
did not send for St. George, but allowed the aqueous 
monster to bring death and destruction up to their 
doors. 

The full force of the scourge fell upon Strood, as it 
lies low, while Rochester and Chatham are on high 
ground, and were only partially injured, and that in 
the outskirts. After years of comparatively harmless 
visitations, which were warnings disregarded, the 
inhabitants of Strood were roughly awakened to a 
sense of their situation by finding the entire area sub- 
merged to the depth of from three to five feet, and the 
water, rendered impure from percolating through cess- 
pools and privies, stationary for days. Boats plied in 
the High Street of Strood, and the inhabitants cf the 
houses towards Elvy’s Wharf, unable to get into their 
lower apartments, were fed from boats. No description, 
no picture, can possibly convey a notion of the horrors 
of this infliction, aggravated, with intervals, over a 
series of years. Walls were overthrown, banks levelled, 
gardens ruined, and plantations of fruit trees destroyed 
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by the salt water. Upon my property thousands of fruit- 
trees, large and small, were killed, and the ground, 
subjected to renewals of the floods, rendered untenant- 
able. Underground, the floods penetrated the entire 
length of the High Street of Strood, and beyond; and 
here lasting pestilence was generated, and not removed 
up to the present day, for Strood is undrained ; and 
every depository of excremental filth being penetrated 
and the contents washed out and made part of the 
floods, when the upper water was drawn off, the fetid 
residuum remained in the cellars, producing fevers and 
death. To the accumulated disgrace of the Town 
Council, this densely populated town remains un- 
drained. Year after year was this unworthy Corporation 
appealed to; the local press, the stage, and the plat- 
form did all they could, but in vain. Every new 
Mayor was looked forward to, and complimented in 
advance, for what it was fondly imagined he would do ; 
Mayors came and Mayors went, but the floods rolled 
on for ever. 

The floods which helped to inflict the greatest injury 
to my property came over a low bank belonging to the 
Dean and Chapter. This could have been raised at a 
trifling expense. The same with Elvy’s Wharf, which 
merely wanted to be made higher; but no argument 
or remonstrance on our part had any effect. I ascer- 
tained that during the long run of the floods not a 
single motion was made respecting them by Mayors or 
by any member of the Corporation; and the Magis- 
trates were equally silent and impervious. The trades- 
people of Strood, cowed by the Corporation, took the 
chastisement patiently ; the poor were inadequately 
subscribed for, and made to feel that they should be 
thankful. The gentry around took no interest in the 
calamities inflicted upon the poor; they subscribed 
their shillings when asked ; and, in more than one 
instance, remarked on the grand sight afforded by such 
a wide expanse of ground being converted into a lake ! 
Let me make two exceptions ; the one being Mr. Gray, 
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a Camberwell magistrate visiting Captain Hemsley, 
and the late Mr. Ramage ; both gave substantially; and 
also Mr. J. H. Ball, whose services to me I have 
heretofore mentioned. He was the man, ready and at 
hand, to have encountered these floods, but he 
happened to be a Conservative, and the members of 
the Corporation were Liberals. The principles of the 
mere party-man are to turn aside, if needed, the good 
man who is not of his clique, and to vote for the bad 
man who is; to reject the capable and elect the in- « 
capable. 

A few of the letters which appeared may here be 
useful : 


“ To the Editor of ‘ The Rochester and Chatham Journal’. 


“‘Str,—The people of these towns, those of Strood especially, will 
be grateful to Mr. P. Wykeham-Martin, M.P., for the considerate 
expressions of hope which gave such pith and point to his speech at 
the late Mayor’s dinner, as reported in your impression of Saturday 
last. Mr. Wykeham-Martin, by evincing spontaneous interest in 
the public good, shows that he is not the agent of a sect or party, 
but a representative of the entire population of the place. As he 
intimated, the new Mayor has now an opportunity of showing that 
he is in earnest as regards a general embankment, and, we hope, a 
general drainage of Strood, the present state of the cellars in the 
High Street being something appalling ; they are so many nurseries 
for fevers and agues. As for the continual ravages of the overilowing 
Medway, they have been for so many years so vividly laid before the 
Corporation, and are so well understood, as to need no further de- 
scription of their desolating results. Even now, walls may be seen 
overthrown by the violence of former inundations, as, for instance, 
that of the Temple Farm, which affords a striking illustration of the 
power of the floods and their modes of action, There it yet lies, 
telling its miserable tale of neglected precautions and duties, and of 
Corporate insensibilities. 

“Your obedient servant, 
“ November 19th, 1877. “‘ OBSERVER.” 


To the Same. 


‘Dear Str,—Another year is nearly gone; and still nothing is done 
by the Corporation towards the formation of an embankment for 
unlucky Strood. Anyone visiting different parts of this town cannot 
but be struck by the immense sickness that prevails in the form of 
ague and other maladies brought on by the ever-recurring floods. If 
it is not the Corporation’s duty to attend to this matter, I should 
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like to know who is to do it. Owing to the laxity in the publication 
of the City Accounts I cannot say how much the dues paid for 
different craft in the river during the past year has amounted to ; but 
I may venture to say it is somewhat considerable, and justifies me 
in saying, ‘The Corporation receives a large revenue from the river, 
and it is its duty to keep that river within its proper limits.’ Sup- 
posing there were no dues payable in the river, I hold that it would 
be the Corporation’s duty to do something in the matter, as they are 
elected by the citizens to attend to the common welfare of all under 
their jurisdiction. 

“Hoping we may have something done more than mere empty 


volubility, I remain, your obedient servant, 
“« Strood, November 27th, 1877. “ A SUFFERER.” 
To the Same. 


““Sir,—The sanitary state of Strood, and the constant injuries 
done to these towns by periodical overflowings of the Medway, are 
two questions of a very different kind, although closely connected. 
We do know what can and should be done by a population subjected 
to such disgraceful neglect as Strood has ever been in; but the 
constant and increasing overflowings of the sea and tidal rivers have 
excited recently a general inquiry into the state of the law on the 
subject, and into the responsibility of individuals and Corporations. 
It is an old legal axiom that there is ‘no injury without a remedy’; 
but unless Corporations are responsible and liable to actions-at-law, 
it does appear that the injured by high tides have no remedy at all. 
In all the actions-at-law in consequence of damage done to property, 
the plaintiffs are uniformly the losers; this is an anomaly, proving 
that, in one respect, the venerable axiom is utterly worthless and 
false, for there is injury, and there is no remedy. 

“The grievance to hundreds is, that the watery scourge flows to 
them over the property of others, and that they cannot protect. 
themselves. They could only do so by going upon their neighbours’ 
land to embank, and this would be trespass. Over worthless land 
the tides may flow, as at Rochester and Strood, and injure valuable 
ground, and the owners of the good land may not be able in any way 
to save themselves. All kinds of perplexities and anomalies are 
involved in tidal overflowings. Here is one: A. may have land 
bordering the unembanked river ; B. may have a road crossing the 
property of C., which may*be valuable and liable to be severely 
injured by floods. B. possibly being not acutely conscientious, may 
let his road go to decay, and thus contribute to injure C, But it 
seems that C. cannot compel either A. to embank or B. to mend his 
road ; and thus A. sleeps soundly; B. gets his road repaired by C., 
and B. enters the cost in his ledger as profit! Again, the water flows 
over the unembanked and worthless ground; or over wharves 
possibly, into the dwellings of hundreds, and destroys their property ; 
and not only that, but leaves its pestilential legacy in ague and 
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fever, until another flood comes to repeat the awful visitation; a 
. visitation, blasphemously called by some an act of Providence; but 
really proceeding from man’s apathy and criminal neglect. 

“There is yet, however, no doubt a responsible party, which can 
only be reached through Parliament; unless one of the sufferers 
alluded to could afford to lose in law expenses a few thousand pounds. 
That party is the Corporation in whose hands is vested the health 
and safety of the place which belongs to it, and which is taxed for it 
in trust for protection, As one of your correspondents has pointed 
out, the Medway dues were never larger; and it is only by evasion 
that the Corporation does not apply the means in its power to restrain 
the river within its proper bounds. I should suggest that a Petition 
to both Houses of Parliament be prepared and presented as early as 
possible, regardless of any promises made here and there from time 
to time by one or two members of the Corporation. The petitioners 
may rely upon success ; their cause is good, and the Legislature in 
many instances has brought public bodies to understand their duties 
and to do them. “T am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

“* December 11th, 1877. “Vox CLAMANTIS.” 


It is time to bring this melancholy narrative to a 
close ; but if anyone should wish to expand it, and 
give consecutively the annals of the Medway floods, 
with the names of Mayors, Common Councilmen and 
Magistrates who sanctioned them, ample statistics are 
at hand to assist him. 

Finding it troublesome, if not impracticable, to get 
together the sufferers, I resolved to petition Parliament 
single-handed. In this | was warmly seconded by Sir 
Arthur Otway, M.P. for Rochester, who not only 
promptly presented my Petition, but supported it in 
strong terms, and on a subsequent evening referred to 
it. ‘To his manly and courageous action we owe the 
Embankment, such as it is; but there was great 
shiftiness and delay on the part of the Corporation ; 
and at last it pleaded want of funds! In this emer- 
gency Mr.W. Webb Hayward came forward, and with 
the Earl of Darnley induced the Bridge Wardens to 
provide the necessary funds. As I write, there is now 
a general outcry against the Corporation for the 
ineffectual drainage of Rochester, and for the total 
want of it at Strood. 

This chapter began with instances of precaution 
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against floods by our Roman predecessors, and it closes 
with the gross indifference of the rulers of Rochester. 
It is the same with the drainage of towns. The 
Romans in all of their chief towns had substantial 
drains, now choked up. Should a future Corporation 
of Rochester be repentant and seek for an example, 
let it go to Lincoln, and there inspect the Roman 
sewer ; an ancient glory, a modern scandal; and dig 
some eight or nine feet in search of the Roman sewer 
still probably preserved at Rochester. 


JOHN EVANS, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., ETC. 


As President of the Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don, and as President of the Numismatic Society, 
Dr. Evans has yearly in his addresses to notice the 
deaths of many of his colleagues and personal friends. 
He has found that in both societies a vast’ number 
have paid the penalty of Adam’s sin, and that in a 
comparatively short space of time. I, it would appear 
from Dr. Evans, am the only survivor of the original 
members of the Numismatic Society; and another 
friend reminds me that in seniority of admission to 
the Society of Antiquaries there are now only a few 
who precede me. There is nothing but what is natural 
in this ; someone must be first, and someone must be 
last ; and I only mention the fact as occurring to my 
memory in connection with one to whose long un- 
swerving friendship and labours for archeeology I wish 
to pay tribute. He has not confined his studies to 
antiquarian literature; he has gone far into the 
domains of general science, and has won the post of 
Vice-President of the Royal Society. 

Among the first, if not the first, of Dr. Evans’s 
communications to the Society of Antiquaries, are his 
papers on the Roman Villas at Box Moor, Herts. 
They are models of reports for those whose researches 
are devoted to this interesting branch of archeeology ; 
nothing is left untold, nothing assigned over to mere 
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surmise, while the style is clear and concise; and this 
is an admirable example to many who wander away 
from their subject, leaving the reader confused and 
dissatisfied. 

One of the early members of the Numismatic Society, 
Dr. Evans soon made his mark; and the numerous 
volumes of The Numismatic Chronicle, of which he 
has long been the editor, show how much we owe to 
his industry and learning in this very important aid 
to history, formerly treated unsoundly and illogically. 
I must be satisfied in referring to these volumes for 
his various and sterling essays, and say a few words 
on two of his separately printed works, the first being 
The Coins of the Ancient Britons, published in 1864. 
On this I wrote a review for The Gentleman's Ma- 
gaze, vol. xv, N.S8., of which [ cannot do better than 
give a few extracts. 


‘‘The coins of the Britons present the earliest sure and solid 
foundation for the national archeologist who aims at making his 
studies subservient to the history of his country. After he has 
laboured in the dreary wilds of prehistoric antiquity, and thought 
and pondered over the rude works of ages stretching back into 
primeval darkness, he suddenly finds himself out of the mists and 
labyrinths of speculation and conflicting theories, into the flowery 
and fruitful fields of civilisation; and, for the first time, he finds 
himself in communion with a people possessing what may be called 
a literature. Not, indeed, of a kind corresponding with the great 
structures of winged words which have immortalised other ancient 
nations, and familiarised us with their works and history; but in 
comparison with the arts of savage life these little lettered monu- 
ments are an oasis between darkness and light; a directing post 
from the regions and mazes of doubt and uncertainty to the clear 
and beaten paths of historic ground, 

“No one can have felt this more forcibly than the painstaking 
and learned author of this volume. The coins which appear so 
many ages after what is called the stone-age ; and long after what is 
termed the age of bronze; coins which presume such advances in 
the arts of metallurgy, of engraving, and of the use and application 
of letters, while they have received close and deep study from a few, 
have not yet met such general patronage as the obscure remains of 
earlier times. Can it be that there is a fascination in what is mys- 
terious? That objects involved in impenetrable obscurity are more 
favourable to rash theories easily made, easily maintained, and difficult 
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to be controverted? That the historic archeologist is more readily 
arrested in a path of error, and is more exposed to criticism? What- 
ever bethe cause, the fact is obvious; but the conclusion may be, 
not that the one class has been studied too much, but that the other 
has been studied too little. 

“Dr, Evans has pursued his researches in a manner which gives 
them the very highest claims to consideration and admiration. If 
he had only presented us with the twenty-eight plates (by Fairholt) 
of classified coins without comment or a word in explanation, he 
would have earned the deepest gratitude of his contemporaries and 
of future numismatists; for whoever has been accustomed to that 
peculiar study which coins require, must see that in this careful 
classification lies the secret of understanding fully, what without such 
a key would be but imperfectly comprehended, and remain in many - 
respects, doubtful. Nothing is here presented to favour unduly any 
cherished theory or opinion: nothing unfavourable to particular 
views is conceded; the coins themselves, divested of a shadow of 
suspicion as to genuineness, are engraved by our most experienced 
and truthful artist (Fairholt), just as they are, with all their pecu- 
liarities represented with rigorous fidelity. 

“ After a review of the works of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries, and the assistance received from some of the latter, 
including Akerman, Birch, Vaux, Madden, and the Collectanea 
Antiqua, Dr. Evans writes thus: ‘Only one other book remains to be 
cited, the Monumenta Historica Britannica, published at great 
expense by the Government in 1848. In this great national work 
the whole of the uninscribed British coins, as far as any repre- 
sentations are concerned, are entirely ignored; as are also all the 
inscribed coins, with the exception of those of Tasciovanus and 
Cunobeline. As so many coins of the other classes had already been 
published by Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Akerman, there was no excuse for 
this omission by Mr. Doubleday, to whom, instead of to some com- 
petent person, this part of the work was delegated. The plate of 
British coins, is, however, well engraved; though, in some instances, 
coins of the same type are given as belonging to two different classes ; 
and one coin, No. 48, has been misread ; and No, 50 is undoubtedly 
false.’ ” 


There are other portions of this work which show 
shortcomings and not the best selection of editors. 

The introductory chapter to this grand work is a 
history in itself, and should be studied by all who 
assume to write a history of Britain. Not only had 
the Britons a coinage previous to the advent of Julius, 
as Dr. Evans proves ; and this reveals a great advance- 
ment in civilisation; but they also manufactured 
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ornaments in gold and other metals showing great 
artistic skill and taste ; but they failed in copying the 
human figure ; and it was left to the Romans to help 
them to a literature. The volume has twenty-six 
plates, each containing over twelve coins, while wood- 
cuts are freely given in the text. Since Dr. Evans 
published this volume, Mr. Ernest H. Willett has 
secured and edited a large number of gold British 
coins found on the south coast ; some are new varieties, 
and all confirm Dr. Evans’s appropriations.’ 

In 1872 appeared The Ancient Stone Implements, 
Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain, with 476 
woodcuts and two plates, evincing the same diligent 
research and sound conclusions that are so marked: in 
the book on British Coins. In 1881 was published 
The Ancient Bronze Implements, Weapons, and Or- 
naments of Great Britain and Ireland, with numerous 
illustrations. It is impossible for me here to convey 
any notion of the elaborate description of every class 
of these early workings in bronze ; to all who have at 
all studied them they are of assistance ; to those who 
have not, they will be astonishing. I must content 
myself with a brief extract from the Introduction : 


“Tt is impossible to fix any hard and fast limits for the close of 
the Stone Period, or for the beginning or end of the Bronze Period, 
or for the commencement of that of Iron. Though the succession 
of these three stages of civilisation may be regarded as certain, the 
transition from one to the other in a country of such an extent as 
Britain, occupied, moreover, as it probably was, by several tribes of 
different descent, manners, and customs, must have required a long 
course of years to become general, and even in any particular district 
this change cannot have been sudden. There must of necessity 
have been a time when, in each district, the new phase of civilisation 
was being introduced, and the old conditions had not been entirely 
changed. So that, as I have elsewhere pointed out, the three stages 
of progress represented by the Stone, Bronze, and Iron Periods, like 
the three principal colours of the rainbow, overlap, intermingle, and 
shade off the one into the other, though their succession, so far as 
Britain and Western Europe are concerned, appears to be equally 
well defined with that of the prismatic colours.” 


1 The Numismatic Chronicle, N. 8., vol. xvii. 
VOL. III. ) 
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This Introduction occupies twenty-six pages; and 
is in itself an Essay on the early use not only of 
bronze, but also of copper and tin ; and collaterally, of 
iron, courting the attention of the general historian 
as wellas of the earnest archeologist. 

Though intimately acquainted with Dr. Evans for 
so many years, since leaving London I have only occa- 
sionally seen him when he has been prosecuting his 
researches in Kent. But a few years since I was 
summoned to London to receive from his hand, as Pre- 
sident of the Numismatic Society, the Medal of the 
Society ; and the first as yet given. This honour was 
conferred at a public meeting, and in the most flattering 
terms. After attending a weekly meeting -of the 
Society of Antiquaries, the first I had assisted at for 
many years, Dr. Evans took me to his residence at 
Hemel Hempstead, where I staid a couple of days, 
enjoying hospitality and intellectual communion over 
unrivalled collections of antiquities which. deserve a 
special descriptive and illustrated catalogue, which, I 
believe, will be accorded to them. The British, Roman, 
and Saxon coins are probably not to be matched in 
the kingdom for rarity, number, and fine preservation. 
The miscellaneous antiquities are also choice and rare ; 
and, what is more, collected with knowledge of their 
history and value in illustrating ancient art. 

Dr. Evans is blessed in.a family devoted, like him- 
self, to history and literature. His son, Mr. Arthur 
Evans, F.S.A., Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, besides papers in the Archeologia, The Nu- 
mismatic Chronicle, and various reviews, has published 
Through Bosnia and the Herzegovina on Foot during 
the Insurrection (1876-7), and Illyrian Letters (1878) ; 
and is on the point of publishing in The Numismatic 
Chromcle an important paper on the coinage of 
Tarentum. In this quarterly publication will be found 
an account of his discovery of a coin inscribed to a 
Carausius of a date much later than that of the well- 
known ruler of Britain. It was found at Richborough, 
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and was in the collection of the late Mr. Rolfe, ceded 
to Dr. Evans. 

I cannot help associating the subject of this short 
chapter with Old Verulam, the site of Verulamium, 
the coins of which he has so well explained and illus- 
trated ; and from which classic place he has obtained 
rare coins of Carausius. It is not far from Hemel 
Hempstead ; and I repeat the wish heretofore made 
to him, that he would use his influence to get exposed 
what yet remains of the wall of that celebrated city, 
now concealed by three to four feet of accumulated 
earth covered with brushwood and trees. It is one of 
the best specimens of Roman castrametation and one 
of the. earliest in this country ; and its development 
would delight architectural antiquaries, and attract 
visitors to the Abbey of St. Alban’s, built out of the 
ruins of the adjoining city. It is remarkable that the 
site of Verulamium has not yet supplied one lapidary 
inscription. ‘That such records are extant in the area, 
and in the surrounding grounds which cover the 
cemeteries, there can be no doubt. 
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My earliest knowledge of this really illustrious man 
was in connection with the Numismatic Society, of 
which he was Secretary. When-the Trustees of the 
British Museum unwisely objected to his holding that 
honorary post, L succeeded “him. Through a long 
course of years I can testify to his urbanity and kind 
disposition, qualities not always combined with pro- 
fundity of learning and incessant labours on obscure 
and difficult branches of literature. I can never 
forget his promptitude in helping me to examples of 
leaden seals attached to fabrics in which mummies had 
been wrapped, when I was seeking for illustrations of 
similar leaden seals found at Brough in Westmoreland. 
He then introduced me to the self-taught Mr. George 
Smith, observing that “he came here as a humble 
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assistant, and now he is teaching us!’ While I was 
sketching the seals I had a rather long conversation 
with him, and was struck with his cheerful and un- 
assuming manner. At the same time, Dr. Birch 
introduced me to his son, Mr. Walter De Gray Birch, 
from whose Biographical Notices! of his father I have 
learned to estimate more fully the merits of one of 
the greatest literary men of the age; in his own 
peculiar walks, certainly the greatest. 


In the “ Introduction”, Mr. De Gray Birch remarks that “ the life 
of Dr. Birch yet remains to be fully written, and it is hoped that the 
examination of his correspondence, which is very voluminous, may 
result in affording to a future biographer a means of truly estimating 
his value as an archeologist, a philologist, and a politician. Arch- 
zology and philology at the remote period when Dr. Birch began 
his studies were sciences at best but imperfectly understood ; thus 
he laboured at a disadvantage in the beginning; and it was one of 
the critical parts of his work to distinguish the true from the false ; 
to destroy the plausible but erroneous conjectures of his predecessors, 
and to establish, often in the face of hostile criticism, sounder 
deductions and more durable theories than those then current. It is 
here that Dr. Birch excelled ; and it is here that he built up, uncon- 
sciously, a temple to his own fame which will endure as long as the 
study to which he devoted his life forms a subject of human interest 
and research. Perhaps the proficiency which Dr. Birch exhibited in 
studies not now generally considered as cognate to one another, is in 
some measure due to the fact that when he first studied in the 
Museum, many subjects, such as numismatics and medieval fine 
arts, the handiwork of pre-historic man, and of Pheidias ; machinery, 
watches, toys, and the Rosetta stone ; modern models of Thuggism 
and gnostic gems; gilded mummy cases and majolica, were under the 
same keepership. It was the widespread collection, no doubt, that 
helped to make the. man of much knowledge. Until the last he 
maintained a remarkably tenacious vivacity of conversation, which 
rendered him a welcome participator in every assembly ; and his 
opinions, whether on archeology, history, or politics, rarely failed to 
carry conviction with them.” 


The bibliographical list of Dr. Birch’s principal 
works numbers one hundred and sixty, the enduring 
value of which is beyond estimation. A master, not 


* Biographical Notices of Dr. Samuel Birch, from the British and 
Foreign Press ; Portraits ; and a Bibliography of his principal works. 
London, Triibner & Co., 1886. 
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only of Chinese, but also of the Coptic, Phcenician, 
Chaldeean, Etruscan, and other languages, and with 
wide and robust powers of comparison and reasoning, 
whatever the subjects he wrote upon, even the most 
obscure, he made clear and intelligible. Yet, all allow 
that his works on the antiquities of Egypt are the 
most original and important ; and that as an Egypt- 
ologist he holds the highest rank in this country, and 
I think we may add, in the world. 

The Brighton Guardian (quoted in the Biogra- 
phical Notices) tells us that Dr. Birch at his starting 
in life took a great fancy to engineering; later on, to 
maritime law; and (what is most striking) that at 
one time he took a strong liking to the stage, “and 
was encouraged by both the elder and the younger 
Kean, with both of whom he was on intimate terms, 
to try his histrionic powers”; that he wrote a tragedy 
which was much admired by these great tragedians ; 
and tried his hand at poetry. Here were shown 
great powers of imagination, which by accidental cir- 
cumstances might have given the world a great actor 
or a great poet, and deprived it of the greatest 
Egyptologist. He must have been very young to 
have known the elder Kean, who is almost beyond 
the memory of the present generation, some of its 
veterans excepted. 

My last interview with Dr. Birch was at the 
Brighton Congress of the British Archzeological Asso- 
ciation, when I had opportunities of long chats with 
him, particularly in Chichester Cathedral, when he 
and I, instead of going over the sacred edifice, sat and 
talked. This was on the day devoted to Chichester, 
and no one was more active or more buoyant in spirits 
than he. At Goodwood he explained the celebrated 
dedicatory inscription to Neptune and Minerva, by 
Cogidubnus, a king of the Regni ; and at the opening 
meeting at the Museum, supported me in my remarks 
on the same subject, agreeing with me in the absurdity 
of connecting Pudens, the son of Pudentinus, with 
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Scripture characters.. I did not go to Goodwood, 
having much to do in Chichester. No one more appre- 
ciated the Roman character of the entire walls of the 
town than Dr. Birch ; and he spoke emphatically on 
the fine bastion in the south wall, laid open, at my 
suggestion, to dispel every doubt on the origin of the 
town wall. Unfortunately, at the opening meeting 
at Brighton, Sir James Picton, the President, adopting 
some untrustworthy authority, had spoken of Chiches- 
ter having been walled by Cissa, the Saxon. 

At this Congress Dr. Birch gave a paper on British 
Coins, particularly on those of the south and south coast, 
gracefully referring to the labours in this field of Dr. 
Evans and Mr. Ernest H. Willett. The former of 
these gentlemen revised the paper after the author's 
death, for the Journal of the Association for 1886. 
Probably this was one of the last, if not the last, of 
his contributions to any Society. I hope my readers 
will not be content with this tribute to my friend, but 
will secure the Biographical Sketches betore referred 
to. 


THE DRAMA AT ROCHESTER. 


Believing that the Theatre well conducted is a 
powerful agent for moral and religious education, and 
that it should be encouraged by Clergy as well as 
Laity, I have, in a former volume, made some remarks 
on the moral state of society at Rochester since that 
town has got rid of its Theatre. I have shown that 
if, as some imagine, much of our domestic évils spring 
from what is represented in theatres ; that the rooting 
out of theatres, as at Rochester, must necessarily tend 
to improvement in morals and manners ; but that it is 
not so; and I have given reasons and examples to 
show that there are causes, remote from theatres, 
acting banefully on society not intellectually and 
morally trained. The anti-theatreists do not seem to 
see, that if, as they assert, young people are so easily 
corrupted in a theatre, their education must have been 
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sadly neglected ; so much so, that they could not be 
trusted anywhere, not even in a church or in the 
public streets. For such, what has become of the 
teachings of the schoolmasters and of the clergy ? 
The same answer may be given to those who assert 
that lads and young men are corrupted by bad books. 
_Educate them so that they may judge for themselves; 
that they may know how to select the good and reject 
the evil. 

The late Rochester Theatre was not an old institu- 
tion. It was built, I believe, by a Mrs. Baker, whose 
daughter married one of the Dowtons, he of London 
celebrity, whom I have seen play Falstaff in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, with Madame Vestris and 
Miss Stevens. He had retired from the stage; but 
he appeared on this occasion, for the benefit of Miss 
Stevens. In play-bills of 1816 (for which I am 
indebted to Mr. C. Golding of Colchester), I find him 
and his brother taking prominent parts, one also 
acting as manager. I find also the names of Harley 
and Vining, both of whom, I imagine, were afterwards 
popular actors in London. At that time Edmund 
- Kean played here for some nights. The late Alderman 
Webb told me that there was then living (he may be 
living still) a gentleman who possessed a crown-piece 
given him by Kean for playing, to his satisfaction, one 
of the young Princes in Richard the Third; Kean 
telling him to keep the crown in remembrance of him. 

My recollections of this Theatre include Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarke, both good actors, the latter playing 
Hamlet; the younger Phelps; Dillon; Sloman, on 
his return from America, in Lish out of Water, and 
singing with vigour, “Tubal Cain”; and Toole. 
Dillon, who played Hamlet admirably, introduced 
into the Shakespearean text, after the Play scene, a 
few lines, the theme being a blind man catching a 
hare. Although in reply to a complimentary letter I 
wrote him, he entered fully into my remarks, yet he 
omitted to answer my inquiry as to the source of these 
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lines. Mr. Toole, to whom, in company with Mr. 
Webster, I had been introduced by Mr. Wood, then 
residing at Ivy Cottage, Strood Hill, called in a cab 
and took me to the Theatre. In the same box was 
Mrs. Tuffill, before her marriage an eminent young 
actress ; and we compared notes and exchanged 
opinions on the popular and clever actor.. At her 
request I wrote to Mr. Toole saying how much we 
admired him in the serio-comic character ; but that we 
thought low comedy unworthy his talents: he never 
replied. There was also a young man, whose name I 
forget, who played the part of Richard the Third so 
much in the style of the elder Kean (whom he could 
not have seen), that I could not refrain from eulogising 
him in the local press. Owing to the scanty audiences 
he had declined to take a benefit ; but encouraged by 
my criticism, he ventured ; and a full house was the 
result. [I never heard more of him. On one occasion 
I went to see a young lady play Medea. At the 
close a messenger came to ask me to favour the 
manager with my company for a few minutes. I 
accordingly went behind the scenes, and was intro- 
duced to the manager and to the lady who, I found, 
was his wife. He said that he wished to know my 
opinion of her performance. As it was very favourable 
I readily gave it. ‘‘ But,” he said, “I want to know 
if you did not perceive any fault ?” “ Not exactly a 
fault,” I replied; but I thought that at a particular 
and critical point, she restrained her feelings instead of 
giving full vent to them. “There, my dear,” he said, 
turning to his wife and smiling, “that is just what I 
say.” I now inquired what induced him to consult 
me? He said, ‘* We heard you at Newcastle in Lear 
and Hamlet. 

My attendance at the Rochester Theatre was 
frequent; for I could always find something worth 
hearing ; and was ever opposed to the.common cant 
against’ provincial actors by those who affect to be 
only satisfied with a metropolitan performance ; yet it 
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was dispiriting ever to find empty boxes and a half- 
filled pit. The Theatre had been for some time closed ; 
when one evening I was roused by some of my young 
friends calling and saying that I must go and hear a 
new manager and actor, who, they added, reminds us 
of you. Such an inducement was not to be resisted ; 
and forthwith I went. The new Manager and Pro- 
prietor, for he had bought the Theatre, was 
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whose professional and social acquaintance I soon 
made and retained. I have seen him in most of his 
favourite characters, namely Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, 
Virginius, The Stranger, The Hunchback, and 
Monsieur Jacques, to my surprise and delight ; and, 
upon our Strood stage have appreciated his dramatic 
recitations. Like all great actors, Mr. Evans has a 
perfect conception of the characters he personifies, 
with the art of rendering them true to nature without 
straining for effect. His physical qualities are also in 
his favour ; and his voice is fresh and melodious. It 
is not saying too much, to assert that in his wide 
range of character he is unsurpassed if equalled ; and, 
it scarcely need be added, he isa gentleman. Jappend 
an account of his early life and career, written by 
himself at my request. From this I have not modesty 
enough to exclude a compliment he pays me, 


“J, the writer of this brief memoir (almost the last link in the 
legitimate chain of what was called ‘the old school’), was educated 
at Archbishop Tenison’s Grammar School at St, Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields. After leaving, I was placed in the office of a wine merchant, 
in Bury Street, St. James’s. 

“But Shakespeare had more charms than ledgers; all my spare 
time being taken up in reading his plays; and on my return home, 
taking every opportunity of stealing away to see them performed ; 
and watching, whenever I could, the transcendent genius of my 
ideal actor and great master, William Charles Macready, together 
with Charles Kemble, Vandenhoff, and James Wallack. ‘Their per- 
formances so wrought upon me, that all my ambition was to try to 
imitate them; to effect which, I joined (unknown to my mother) a 
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youthful amateur society, I being the youngest, and certainly the 
most inefficient of the company, as presently will be seen. 

“The performances took place at a little private theatre, called 
the Sans-Souci, in Leicester Place, Leicester Square. The manager, 
‘Old Smythson’, as we used to call him (a very eccentric man), had 
been, in his day, a very good and useful actor. His great delight 
was to flatter us boys, and make us believe we were all ‘Young 
Bettys’. 

“To play in the pieces put up to be performed, a certain amount 
had to be paid, according to the importance of the part ; double the 
amount being given back in tickets to sell if we could. Pizarro was 
the character I selected for my first bow to an audience, for which 1 
had to pay ten shillings. Not daring to make this known to my 
friends, one of my fellow-actors undertook to get rid of mine for me. 
Thus far all went well. 

“ All this was unknown to my mother. At this time we lived at 
the west corner of Leicester Square. All went on smoothly; I set 
to work to study, which could only be done when I went to bed. 
My light always being taken away from my room, I had to provide 
myself with a piece of candle and matches, One morning, hearing 
the servant coming upstairs to call me, I jumped out of bed, put 
the candle and matches between the bed and mattress, forgetting to 
remove them before I left the room. The consequence was, when 
the bed was made they were discovered; the house was in alarm ; 
the conclusion being that burglars had been in the chamber ; notice 
was given at the police-station; policemen came; further search was 
made with no effect ; all was a mystery, and remained so. 

“Under manifold difficulties I managed to get up my part tolerably 
well. The only word I couldn’t make out, and which occurred so 
often, was ‘Bus.’ I was too important in my own esteem to ask the 
meaning of my colleagues, and so I went on in ignorance. Some- 
time after the word occurred again. ‘Bus. Takes her hand, L. ©.’ 
The lady I was playing with turned scornfully away. I still held 
her hand (this was at rehearsal) and said, ‘I think we are wrong 
here ; I ought to kiss you.’ ‘Good gracious, no,’ she replied, ‘I am 
so indignant, I could slap your face.’ ‘ But,’ I said, ‘you must be 
mistaken, because in the book (producing it) you see it says, “ Bus., 
and then takes the hand.”’ Ah! I have never forgotten the look 
she gave me, and the laugh that followed, when she replied, ‘ Why, 
you silly fellow, “ Bus.” means “ Business”, that is, what you are to do 
next.’ Never after did I try to explain what I did not understand. 

“The rehearsal went off pretty well. My Elvira was Miss Richard- 
son, a young lady of some experience and of great talent, who ina fed 
years after became the leading popular actress of the day ; shw 


* Master Betty won great popularity, and for a boy he was no 
“doubt remarkable ; but good judges say there was no genius in him, 
and as he grew older he appears to have been lost sight of. 
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coached me up. All the company said I should make a big hit ; of 
course they meant quite the reverse. 

“The night came: the night that was to make me, or undo me 
quite. I had managed to excuse myself from home by saying I was 
going to spend the evening with a schoolfellow. I was the first to 
arrive at the theatre. The dressing-room had the appearance of a 
small cellar, fitted-up with boards across, instead of tables. Smyth- 
son, the manager, came down, and giving me a slap on the back, said, 
‘Glad to see you, my boy, nothing like being in time ; how do you 
feel—quite up to the mark?’ If 1 had expressed what I felt, it cer- 
tainly would not have been ‘ up to the mark’. 

“Upstairs he went, and in a few minutes appeared with my ward- 
robe, saying, ‘ Here’s a dress for you, my boy.’ It was a‘long, heavy 
armour-shirt, which upon an ordinary-sized man would have reached 
to his: knees; on me it came down to my ankles. It had to be 
taken in by folds round the body, and fastened by a belt. All that 
could be seen of my lower extremities were my sandals; they were 
so large I could scarcely keep them on my feet. ‘There’, Smythson 
said, ‘what do you think of that for dress? The last time it was 
worn, Edmund Kean played Othello in it; if that don’t make you 
act, I don’t know what will; it fits you like a glove.’ Then, calling 
upstairs, ‘ Fabuletta’ (this was the wardrobe keeper), ‘bring me 
Pizarro’s helmet and truncheon, those that Charles Kemble played 
Brutus in last week, and Vandenhoff’s long wig.’ Down came the 
appointments ; a large, heavy, brass helmet, very like a fireman’s, 
that uearly came down over my eyes, and had to be padded to keep 
upon my head ; and a long ringlet wig that came over my shoulders ; 
then, my face being deeply lined, my dressing was complete; ‘my 
soul in arms, and eager for the fray.’ 

“ By this time the manager had come down to see how I was 
getting on. Looking at me with admiration and amazement, with 
another slap ou my back, he exclaimed, ‘ By the gods, you look “‘ every 
inch a king”; your mother wouldn’t know you ; have you any friends 
in front? This will be a-treat for them.’ 

“ But the Fates ruled they were to be disappointed. He had no 
sooner given utterance to the words above cited, than I heard a 
well-known voice crying out, ‘Where is he?’ It was my mother’s. 
In an instant I was seized by the collar, dragged up the stairs, 
pushed into a coach, taken away to the west corner of the square 
where we resided, bundled up to my room, stript of all my greatness ; 
all thrown into a heap and sent back to the theatre, and I to bed. 
So ended my first appearance. 

“T need scarcely inform my readers that this checked, rather than 
‘ prick’d the tide of my ambition’. Nothing daunted by the failure, 
I secretly followed the bent of my inclination, taking every oppor- 
tunity to witness the performances of my beau-ideal actor, W. C. 
Macready. At the age of seventeen I again made an effort to 
appear, under more favourable circumstances, and with better 
SUCCESS. 
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“By this time the little theatre in Leicester Place had been done 
away with ; but two more had taken its place; one called ‘ Pims’, 
near Gray’s Inn Lane, the other called the Catharine Street Theatre, 
now Zhe Echo office. It was at both theatres I again joined the 
amateur clubs. Among the members of the company were Henry 
Marston, Creswick, Elton, Oxberry, Charles Mathews, and Ryder ; 
men whose names have graced and honoured the profession, and with 
whom, in after life, I have had the great pleasure of playing, and 
of enjoying their society and friendship. 

“ After some practice, my ambition to play a great part was 
gratified. Iwas cast for Othello, and I believe I played the part 
with some success. It was followed by others of importance. So 
matters went on for three or four years, gaining experience, until at 
last the stage lured me on to more daring flights, and tempted me 
to seek an engagement and try my abilities upon the professional 
stage. 

“My first appearance was at the Surrey Theatre, then under the 
management of Mrs. Davidge, for which engagement I was deeply 
indebted to Mr. John Neville, who introduced me to the manage- 
ment. My engagement was for twenty-four nights. My opening 
‘ part was Shylock. I then played Iago to the Othello of Mr. Ira 
Aldridge, called the African Roscius; Alonza in Zhe Revenge, and 
Pierre in Venice Preserved. 

“Mr. Osbaldiston, then lessee of Covent Garden and the Victoria 
Theatres, witnessed my performances, and offered me an engagement 
for eight weeks, during which time I played Hamlet,: Othello, Vir- 
ginius, Macbeth, Shylock, Claude Melnotte, and Lear, with great 
success for one who had. not gone through a provincial training. 
Actors at that time did not step from behind the counter or desk, or 
from the drawing-room, as they often do at the present day, to the 
injury of the profession, often playing one part (copied from the 
original actor) fora year or two. But actors had to rough it for six or 
seven years in the provinces, having to study two or three long parts 
for one night. Until all this had been gone through, an actor had no 
chanee of getting to Bristol and Bath, where he was supposed to be 
eligible for a London engagement, if fortunate enough to obtain one. 
Mr. Osbaldiston, though evidently impressed with my abilities, saw 
my position, and at the termination of my engagement advised me to 
go into the provinces for a term, giving me a letter of high recom- 
mendation. 

“ My first starring engagement was at the Theatre Royal, in Cork, 
then under the management of Mr. John Webster. My opening 
part was Hamlet. It was during my engagement here I first met a 
charming and talented young lady, who at this time was attracting 
great notice by her burlesque acting, giving every assurance of future 
eminence, which has been fulfilled to the utmost. There being a 
short company of ladies (the leading juvenile having left the week 
before I arrived), she was cast for the leading parts in the legitimate 
drama, such as Ophelia and Virginia. Her impersonations were 
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charming ; indeed, I have never heen better supported from that 
time to the present. This lady was Miss Marie Wilton, now Mrs 
Bancroft, whose fame the world has noted, and whose name is an 
honour to the profession she adorns. 

“On the occasion of my benefit and last appearance of the engage- 
ment, I was honoured by the presence of that talented authoress, 
Miss Mitford, who on the following day sent mea very compli- 
mentary letter, expressing the pleasure she had experienced by my 
performance. The plays were Virginius and Blue Devils, in which I 
played’ Virginius and Megrim; Miss Wilton ‘playing Virginia and 
Annette. 

“Then I entered into an engagement with Mr. James Chute, of 
the Bath and Bristol Theatres, where I remained for three seasons, 
playing with Charles Kean, Dillon, and Gustavus Brooke, with the 
last of whom I’ came to London, and appeared at Drury Lane and 
the City of London Theatres, prior to Brooke’s first visit to Australia. 

“After again visiting the provinces, I returned to London, and 
took an engagement for three seasons in leading business with Mr. 
C. J. James, of the Queen’s Theatre (afterwards the Prince of Wales’s), 
in Tottenham Street. This was the first theatre, after the Princess’s, 
that produced Zhe Corsican Brothers, I playing the Twin Brothers 
over 100 nights. For several years I continued my professional 
career at the Lyceum, Olympic, St. James’s, Strand, and Marylebone 
Theatres. 

“ After leaving the Stage for a time, in the intervals giving 
Shakespearean Lectures and Readings at various Institutions in 
London and in the Provinces, I entered into the lesseeship and 
management of St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, London, where I 
remained for fourteen years, Mr. and Mrs. German Reed succeeding 
me. During my management here a strange incident occurred. Mr. 
Fareclough, an American tragedian, appeared for six nights in the 
character of Hamlet. Much pains had been taken with the getting-up, . 
and with the cast of the play, by securing an excellent company. 
The Ghost was played by an old and experienced actor. But, strange 
to say, in the first scene with Hamlet, where he beckons him to 
follow toa more remote part of the platform, in making his exit 
backwards, he had not taken the precaution (as experienced actors 
would do before entering) to see how best he could make his exit ; 
and he backed outside, instead of inside, the proscenium. Close to 
the proscenium, and level with the stage, is a large private box in 
which were two ladies and a gentleman. Imagine the horror of 
Hamlet seeing where the Ghost was going and not being able to 
warn him or draw his attention! He tried all in his power to do so, 
and the Prompter did the same, but with no avail. Step by step he 
retired, still beckoning Hamlet to follow him. The gentleman and 
ladies, seeing the danger he was in, rose from their seats, the ladies 
retiring back and taking their chairs with them. Then the gentle- 
man caught the Ghost in his arms, amidst the breathless anxiety, 
sympathy, and applause of the audience. I scarcely need say that 
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Hamlet followed him, but took a nearer road to the platform by 
passing off at the first wing; and so he arrived before the Ghost ! 
Poor fellow! I shall never forget his looks ; he felt so deeply the 
position he was in. ‘To think,’ he said, ‘after my many years of 
experience, and the numberless times I have played the part, I should 
have made such a mistake! It would have been unpardonable in 
the most unfledged amateur.’ With these words tears came into 
his eyes. 

“During the intervals of my theatrical engagements I gained great 
popularity by my Shakespearean Lectures and Readings, given at 
most of the Literary Institutions in London and the Provinces. At 
Cardiff and the Broadmead Rooms, Bristol, I gave, before very large 
audiences, a recital from memory, of the entire tragedies of Hamlet 
and Macbeth, for the benefit of the ‘Indian Mutiny Fund’, realising 
a very considerable amount. 

“ Resting for a time, I became proprietor and manager of the 
Rochester Theatre, which had sunk to the lowest depths of ill-fortune ; 
but, I am proud to say, that before leaving I had redeemed its 
reputation, although not financially a gainer. During my manage- 
ment I had the honour of becoming acquainted with one of the 
leading men of the day, whose antiquarian and literary works have 
world-wide celebrity ; whose friendship and intellectual society I have 
enjoyed ; and whose high opinion of me as an actor I am proud of. 
His name, Charles Roach Smith, will live in the book and volume of 
my brain while memory holds a seat there. 

“ On March 10th and 11th, 1884, I took my Farewell Benefit, being 
the last nights of the Rochester Theatre, the oldest temple of the Drama 
then standing. On the last night I was honoured by Mr. Roach 
Smith delivering, with his usual eloquence, an admirable Address, 
his own composition, which, I need scarcely say, was enthusiastically 
received. I have here enclosed it for my readers’ perusal. 


“«¢Tn ancient days the teaching of the Stage 
Soften’d men’s manners and improved the Age: 
The Greek and Roman dramatists yet give 
Lessons in morals which for ever live ; 
Without the radiance of their guiding star, 
’T'were vain to reach the Pulpit or the Bar. 
Dark ages followed ; Superstition’s sting 
Restrain’d the towering of Religion’s wing ; 
Forbade young Reason, Heaven’s great gift, to shine; 
And veiled in darkness all that was divine. 
But, from among the children of the soil, 
Ordain’d to plough, to sow, to reap, to toil, S 
Shakespeare arose ; and then th’ unshackl’d Stage 
Renew’d its glories of the Classic Age ; 
Mistaken zeal was baffled in the main, 
And Puritanic Rancour howl in vain. 
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“¢The general Stage is safe ; but, like to man, 
The individual has contracted span ; 
And this before you, firm and good as ever, 
From you and yours this fatal night will sever. 
As o’er the grave of some departed friend 
Our hands with flowery wreaths we do extend, 
And drop some pious tears ; and call to mind 
Good deeds and virtues he has left behind ; 
So let us to this Stage’s grave advance, 
And o’er its chequer’d life bestow a glance. 


“*¢ Here may we picture Siddons’ force and grace ; 
The pose majestic of the Kemble race ; 
Kean trod these boards as “ Richard”, well we know ; 
And some are living still who proofs can show ; 
As “‘ Overreach” he told the awful fate 
Of one, who, restless with a vast estate, 
Remov’d his neighbour’s landmark ; and who sold 
His heart and soul to Mammon for his gold. 
The arts of Vice beneath Religion’s name, 
With smooth Hypocrisy and Cant’s old game, 
Dowton! exposed to view andpublic shame : 
For him and for the sturdy band of his compeers, 
Search in the local annals of past years. 


“<Link’d with the latest memories of this spot 
Is one whose name must never be forgot ; 
In whom, as we’ve just seen, are well combined 
The Actor’s highest powers with taste refin’d ; 
His task, the sympathies of all engage, 
To show the value of a moral stage, 
If genius, taste, and care could have prevail’d, 
His arduous labours here would not have fail’d. 
Great relict of an almost by-gone school 
Which art and nature had combined to rule, 
If in my feelings I am well advis’d, 
I style thee Patron ; we the patronis’d. 
In you we’re honour’d; and when we depart, 
We take the name of Evans in our heart. 


“¢ And thou, Immortal Bard, tho’ here no more, 

We see thy great creations; and deplore 

The Actor’s occupation gone ; thou shalt remain 
Ou the world’s stage ; thy glories there sustain. 
No more shall Bigotry obstruct the way ; 

Or Envy cloud thy heaven-extracted ray. 
Where rolls the enliv’ning chariot of the sun, 
There shall thy teachings, there thy morals run. 


1 He played Dr. Cantwell, in Zhe Hypocrite. 
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Unshackl’d by the chains which demons made 
In the lone caves of Ignorance’s shade ; 

No royal road exclusive shalt thou walk ; 

Or in grand mansions shall restricted stalk ; 
But wafted by the Press throughout the land, 
The sons of Labour shall with welcome hand 
Receive thee ; and with them thou shalt abide 
As well as with the heirs of Pomp and Pride. 


«¢¢ When man’s frail body to the grave has gone, 
Regard, or custom writes his name in stone ; 
Sculptor and chronicler alike contrive 
How best to keep his memory alive. 

Who will be found to write this Stage’s story ? 

Its varied fortunes; past and present glory ? 

All can’t be steep’d in dulness; there must be still 
Some who have power; and with the power, will. 

As some brave ship which, safe from tempest’s strife, 
Sinks when in port, and finds a death in life, 

So sinks this Temple of the Drama; while around 
The means of Wealth and Luxury abound ! 

Let those who rule in Education’s name 

Explain the cause: they can’t wipe out the shame.’ 


“The last stage, up to the present time, of my ‘strange eventful 
history’, is my management of the Opera House and Lecture Hall 
at Chatham ; in which town, at the Literary Institution, 32 years 
ago, I gave two Recitals from Macbeth and Hamlet, with brief 
disquisitions on the principal characters ; Mr. George Dawson pre- 
ceding, and Mrs. Balfour following, in the course of Lectures, 

“ From my earliest days to the present, the dramatic profession 
has employed my best energies. Whatever I have undertaken to do, 
I have conscientiously performed to the best of my ability; and, I 
am proud to say, with success. My studies, Shakespearean especially, 
have been their own great reward ; a pleasure and delight in happy 
hours ; a comfort in moments of sorrow. The actors in my early 
days were in a different position from those of the present time. They 
had to climb ‘the steep and thorny path’ to fame. The Church 
had not recognised the Stage. Actors were not courted by 
aristocrats and entertained by princes. There was no such thing as 
‘dropping on fortune’s hill; the honour was to mount it.’ 

“In conclusion, as almost the last link in the legitimate chain of 
what is called ‘the Old School’, a school that has traditions, good, 
bad, and indifferent; yet for it | am bound to say that for depth of 
conception, majesty of gesture, and grandeur of eloquence, we shall 
not look upon its like again. 

“September 1889. Tuomas Epwarp Evans.” 


At Mr. Evans's particular request I have given my 
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Address, partly written on the day precéding the 
closing of the Theatre, and finished on the last day. 
Ts was a scandal that a town so populous and rich 
should have allowed it; -but so it was. Only on 
Benefit nights could a full audience be secured ; and 
then there was what is called ‘“‘ Patronage”. In this 
there was a sham. On one occasion a Mayor was 
waited on by a friend of Mr. Evans, to know how 
many tickets he would require. ©“ Tickets!” said his 
Worship, “ you can’t expect me to take tickets ; haven't 
I given my patronage?” A guinea’s worth from a 
patron was as much as could be expected from the 
more liberal ; and I have been told of another Mayor 
who ordered tickets to that amount, but forgot to pay 
for them! We must ever except the late Thomas 
Aveling and Mr. Lewis Levy, both of whom were in 
everything generous and consistent. The former not 
only supported the public Stage; but he also had a 
private Theatre in which the members of his family 
“performed the plays of Shakespeare, an intellectual 
portion of hospitable entertainments given to large 
parties of his friends. There I was always invited ; » 
and have witnessed Miss Aveling and Mr. Stephen 
T. Aveling (a cousin) play, and play well, in The 
Comedy of Errors, The Merchant of Venice, As 
You Inke It, etc. Mr. Aveling and Mr. Levy were 
the only Mayors who gave public receptions, or 
Soirées. 

Ere I part with Mr. Evans I must say a word for 
his departed son, Charles Joseph Evans, who was 
snatched away when quite a lad. Though only six- 
teen or seventeen years of age, he managed the whole 
of his father’s accounts, and transacted business with 
London companies to their surprise and admiration. 
He was in every way promising ; of gentle manners, 
studious, and free from all the frivolities which usually 
beset and enchain youth. This amiable lad was doomed 
to severe suffering ere death relieved him. 
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Among my few intimate associates at Strood has 
been, and happily now is, 


JOHN ALFRED SWENY, LIEUT.-COLONEL R.M.L.I. 


My acquaintance with him commenced when he, as 
Lieutenant Sweny, was connected with the Rev. J. B. 
Rowlands, in providing intellectual entertainments for 
the people of Rochester, as well as funds for charities 
of various kinds. After Mr. Rowlands had left, I 
became more closely associated with Lieutenant Sweny 
socially and publicly, interrupted only by intervals of 
absence when he was engaged in military duties. 
Upon platform and stage, now for many years, we 
have been allied with uniform pleasure and success. 
With arduous duties he ever found or made time for 
educational purposes, as will be seen by the brief 
notices of his useful career which I have been able to 
collect ; and arrange chronologically. 

He came to Chatham from the Mediterranean Station 
in 1864. His first theatrical appearance was on 
November 2nd, 1865, at the Soldiers’ Institute. In 
1867-8, he was embarking officer at Gravesend. In 
1868 to 1870, in H.M.S. Black Prince, he formed an 
excellent, Theatrical Company, giving many entertain- 
ments and readings for charities. After playing at 
the Theatre Royal, Greenock, he was asked to take 
his company to Glasgow, the manager of the Theatre 
Royal in that town paying all expenses: again at 
Chatham in 1870 to 1872. 

Then he was in command of a detachment at the 
remote Falkland Islands, up to 1877. On his way 
out, he organised a company in the mail steamer, and 
gave an entertainment for the widows and orphans of 
men killed in the service. Lieutenant Sweny’s advent 
was a blessing to those Islands; for he superintended 
the schools ; and while for eight months there was ~no 
chaplain, he conducted the service of the Church of 
England. Moreover, once a month, he gave a theatrical 
entertainment or readings, from which large sums were 
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there expended, and £100 sent to England for various 
charities. On leaving the Islands, the inhabitants 
presented him with a Testimonial and a purse of Forty 
Guineas; and another purse of money was given him 
by the children of the Sunday-school. 
As Captain Sweny he was again at Chatham in 
1877-79 ; and went with the battalion to South Africa. 
The popularity of the Royal Marines was displayed by 
the streets being lined with people, and the railway 
station crowded, to cheer them on leaving and to wish 
them health and prosperity: of course I was among 
them. On his return he embarked on H.M.S. Lord 
Warden, where he formed another theatrical company 
with the usual success. He returned to Chatham in 
1881 as Major; and in the following year was ordered 
to Sunderland on Recruiting Service. While there he 
superintended a Sunday-school; and gave frequent 
Readings and Tableaux Vivants forcharities. On leaving 
in 1885, he was publicly presented with a gold watch, 
inscribed, ‘‘ Presented to Major Sweny, R.M.L.L., by 
friends in Sunderland whom he has cordially aided in 
many good works.” ‘The same good results arose from 
his transfer to Sheerness, where he was again Super- 
intendent of a Sunday-school, and where he gave many 
Entertainments and Lectures, to the great satisfaction 
of the inhabitants, who, on his leaving, presented him 
with a handsome writing-desk and several volumes of 
books. He may also be mentioned as a Lay Reader 
in churches for many years. 

But stress must be laid on his originating and 
managing the Globe Theatre, in the R.M. Barracks at 
Chatham. On the temporary theatre being ordered 
to be pulled down, he addressed a letter to the 
Authorities, pleading earnestly for a permanent one. 
He was successful ; and £800 was allowed, with which 
the present theatre was built ; and opened on the 5th 
of May 1879. On this occasion Major Sweny acted 
as manager, and performed in three pieces, although 
he had to rise from a sick-bed, at no little risk, to do 
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so. He also composed and recited a Prologue, which 
I append. 


“Tt was the custom in the good old days 
For one to speak a Prologue to new Plays ; 
And so it seemed to us quite right, 
That we, on this our opening night, 
Should have one too ; but who’s to write it ? 
Who’s got poetic fire? Who'll light it? 
To me it fell the task to master : 
I’m sure you wish that I’d get on faster. 
A hearty welcome unto all we give, 
And hope in health you all long time may live; 
Come often as you can, and see our Pieces ; 
Bring sons and daughters, nephews too, and nieces, 
Sweethearts and wives; your father and your mother, 
And don’t forget your sister and your brother ; 
“Come one, come all’, as often as you will ; 
And by thus coming our new Theatre fill. 
We call this house ‘ The Globe’; the name is right ; 
The Globe’s our,emblem ; under it we fight ; 
‘Per Mare per Terram’, so our motto reads ; 
‘Gibraltar’ also points to glorious deeds ; 
But on this stage no blood shall ever flow ; . 
Our object being fun, not battle’s woe. 
To kill dull care shall be our only task ; 
And your applause the only boon we ask. 
Great Shakespeare says that ‘All the world’s a stage’ ; 
The world’s the Globe. ‘The Globe’ will be the rage. 
Our efforts you’ll approve, we do not fear ; 
Abandon care all ye who enter here. 
Bring happy hearts ; and give us jovial smiles ; 
Remember we’re but amateurs ; odd files, 
Not in the regular ranks ; but volunteers ; 
Our work to play and chase away all tears ; 
To give to Charity with open hand j 
When we have fully paid the just demand 
Made on our funds; and when we’re free 
From debt, we’ll welcome Charity. 
We trust that you'll give us your support ; 
And if you don’t, you ought to ; that you ought. 
So now farewell ; you’ve had enough of me ; 

(Zo orchestra) Another tune, please ; then our Plays you'll see.” 


~ 


Truthfulness to one’s word, and punctuality in 
keeping it, are qualifications inseparable from upright 
and conscientious men. What is printed above is 
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paralleled by another instance in Colonel Sweny. 
When at Canterbury he rose from a sick-bed, under 
the strongest protestations of his doctor, and travelled 
to Rochester to fulfil an engagement, being too weak 
to walk to the place of entertainment, and his work 
there being extra arduous. 

The Strood Elocution Class has found favour with 
Colonel Sweny ; and he is appreciated by the Class, 
giving it the benefit of his experience and example. 
He has publicly stated that he did not fully under- 
stand why the Class had been so popular; and so 
successful in its public entertainments ; until he had 
witnessed the preparatory exercises at the weekly 
meetings, where the recitations and readings are ~ 
openly subjected to remarks and criticisms; and 
nothing is presented publicly without supervision and 
due consideration. Sixteen years is a respectable 
term for the endurance of such an institution in un- 
abated vigour of vitality. That its educational and 
moral influence has been great, I am well assured ; 
and also of its material advantage in after-life to many 
of its young members. The cause of its prosperity 
may be briefly stated for the consideration of other 
towns ; that Strood may no longer, in this respect, be 
unique. Its rules are not consigned to paper ; they 
are the unwritten regulations which always guide 
gentlemen. It has no top or bottom; all are on a 
perfect equality ; and each is considered as qualified 
and liable to be chosen as chairman of the weekly 
meetings; and also to give readings and recitations ; 
but not by compulsion. Thus, during this long tenure 
there has ever existed among the members unalloyed 
friendship and fraternity. 


GEORGE FREDERICK PRITCHARD, M.D. 


During full some twenty years of my freedom, Dr. 
Pritchard and I have seen much of each other, I being 
the gainer. I assisted at his wedding in Canonbury ; 
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for he married Miss Bros, the niece of my old friend 
William Law, of whom I have spoken in Volume I. 
The two families had long been associated ; Mr. An- 
drew Pritchard, author of A History of Infusorial 
Animalcules,: and father of George Frederick, being 
the especial friend of William and Edward Law. 

Educated in Germany, he passed through-his various 
medical studies at King’s College and at Dublin with 
marked honours, obtaining a special diploma, and a 
degree which would have qualified him for any locality ; 
but he decided on Teynham, a district of extent, with 
the reputation of bemg unhealthy, portions indeed, 
from contiguity to the marshes, being notoriously a 
nursery for ague.” He rapidly secured an extensive 
practice, and with it all the official appointments which 
could be offered. Under his superintendence the health 
of the neighbourhood greatly improved; and Dr. 
Pritchard’s time was fully occupied. Yet, in. spite of 
this, from great energy and system, his daily labours’ 
were so well surmounted, that he could always receive 
and entertain his friends as if he had nothing else to 
do. Of course his assistants were always of the 
highest class, fit and ready to relieve him. 

In company with Mr. Law, and often with him and 
one of Mrs. Pritchard’s sisters, my visits to his resi- 
dence, Bruson in Green Street, were frequent; and 
always delightful, for there was intellectual conversa- 
tion with bounteous hospitality. Year after year we 
watched a young family growing up under the best of 
prospects, now being realised ; and we could see in the 
example of such parents the good effects of Impres- 
sions before Letters. The wine-cellar was a sight ; 
_and, from the storage in casks and bottles, a stranger 
would have wondered how the consumption was 


1 Popularly called Pritchard’s Jnfusoria. It forms the basis of the 
Micrographie Dictionary. 
2 There is an old saying illustrative of this : 
““ He who would not live long ; 
Should go to live at Teynham or Tong.” 
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effected. But Dr. Pritchard used the clarets exten- 
sively for his patients recovering from agues ; and other 
wines were also judiciously administered to patients 
recovering. He had a wide knowledge of wines; and 
choice kinds were set before his visitors with informa- 
tion as to their parentage and character. From him 
I learned that the champagnes of Clicquot, Moét, 
and Gilbey, had been subjected to a careful chemical 
analysis, with the verdict that they were all precisely 
alike; but as the fixed air was retained longer in 
Gilbey’s, his was pronounced the best. It seems 
needless to say that Dr. Pritchard was a most tem- 
perate man. ; 

He had another special attraction for us. His garden 
was well stocked with the choicest roses and fruit- 
trees. In addition, he bought an entire nursery of 
fruit-trees adjoining the garden. With respect to 
this I have an anecdote to tell which I dedicate to the 
Associations and Clubs recently formed to promote the 
growing of proper fruit for the home market. A few 
years since there was such a glut of fruit in Kent, 
that there was no sale for it in London or elsewhere. 
The crops of plums of the best kinds, and of damsons 
(the Strood Prolific) in the said nursery, were so 
abundant and unsaleable, that Dr. Pritchard issued an 
offer of gift to the entire neighbouring population, 
provided they would bring baskets. Not one accepted 
the offer; and bushels of the finest plums and dam- 
sons were left to rot under the trees! The truth is 
that the majority of the working-class are not fruit- 
eaters. They are flesh consumers to any amount; and 
have to be taught to mix it moderately with vegetables 
and fruit; and so to save their money and improve 
their health. I take precedence of the Associations 
for fruit-growing, as they will see on reference to 
vol. i, page 73, of these Retrospections. It is not 
likely that they will see; and less likely that if they 
should see, they will make any acknowledgment. 

By Dr. Pritchard’s untimely death I lose not only 
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an esteemed friend ; but one. of my medical staff upon 
whom it fell to be of great service tome. Of late 
years my visits to him were semi-professional ; but 
always made enjoyable by his hospitality and intellec- 
tual conversation. Asa patient, he more than once 
said to me, “If our patients had the pluck you have 
we should not lose so many.” He accompanied me to 
London to be operated on by the celebrated surgeon 
Jonathan Hutchinson, to whom I was introduced by 
another of my staff, C. Moore Jessop; and Mr. 
Hutchinson also paid mea high compliment for my 
feeling no symptom of uneasiness from chloroform ; 
though, of course, that was due to my constitution, 
not to any special exertion of will. Although I have 
ever felt in relation to myself and to others, the 
general unselfish and liberal character of the medical 
profession, I should imagine myself ungrateful were I 
to omit recording my gratitude to Mr. Jonathan 
Hutchinson for refusing to take from me the substantial 
fee to which he was entitled ; in declining it he grace- 
fully said, “I am sufficiently paid in knowing | have 
been of service to Mr. Roach Smith.” In speaking 
thus of some of my friends of the medical profession, 
I must name also Dr. Wake Smart; Mr. Stephen 
Steele of Strood, whose valued services are ever at 
hand ; and, moreover, Dr. Groves of Carisbrooke and 
Mr. Waterworth of Newport, both of whom declined 
fees. I fear that my readers, who do not know me 
personally, will imagine that I have had a heavy share 
of ‘‘the ills that flesh is heir to”. I assure them that 
I have gone through life with excellent general health; 
and see no reason why I should despair for the re- 
mainder of the journey. 

I have said that Dr. Pritchard’s death was un- 
timely. Having cured hundreds, possibly thousands, 
of the ague which rages in the marsh lands beyond 
Teynham, he himself was attacked by the disease, and 
never rallied : he saved others; himself he could not 
save. As the last hope he was removed to Hastings ; 
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there he died, and there he was buried. Teynham, 
Green Street, and the entire neighbourhood could 
scarcely realise their loss; and they showed in public 
and private ways how deeply they esteemed their 
departed friend. 

Dr. Pritchard’s brother, Henry Baden Pritchard, 
taken away in the prime of life, at an early age 
devoted himself to literature ; wrote several novels, 
(of which Dangerfield is the only one I have had the 
pleasure of reading), and leading articles for magazines 
and daily papers. For many years he was connected 
with the Royal Laboratory in Woolwich arsenal ; 
became editor and proprietor of Zhe Photographic 
News; and for some years secretary to the Photo- 
graphic Society. 

Urban Pritchard, another brother, has obtained 
notoriety and great eminence as an aurist; and is 
attached to the Royal Ear Hospital, and also to 
King’s. 

Ion, the third brother, is in partnership with Mr. 
William Law Bros in working the important mill at 
Foots Cray. With strong educational instincts he 
devotes his spare time to a Sunday school, and to a 
class of boys which he receives weekly at his own 
house, a rare example of earnestness to a good purpose. 
His partner, Mr. Bros, is one of the founders of the 
Sidcup Literary and Scientific Society, which has 
made its mark as one of the foremost local institu- 
tions. I am an honorary member of it; and have 
had the privilege of being at its meetings, I can 
hardly say, of assisting, at Sidcup; and at its excur- 
sions. Mr. Bros’s scientific abilities take a wide range, 
to the great advantage of the Society ; and he has not 
disdained archeeology, for he has led the way to a 
better knowledge of the chalk pits near Bexley, 
popularly called Dane Holes’; and at the present 

1 On these pits, so needlessly misunderstood by the Essex Field 
Club and others, the sixth volume of the Collectanea Antiqua may be 
consulted. 
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moment he is corresponding with me on the great 
stoneworks of the approaches to the Roman bridge 
over the North Tyne at Chesters, about which there 
is a difference of opinion, as may be seen in Dr. 
Bruce’s well-known works. 


JOHN JOLLIFFE, STAFF SURGEON, R.N. 


Associated with me in his early life, during my resi- 
dence in Lothbury and Liverpool Street, John Jolliffe 
became a Freeman of the City of London before he 
left the metropolis for the world’s watery stage. He 
was articled to me and to Dr. Culverwell, my land- 
lord. 

After four years’ study at the London Hospital and 
College, at the age of twenty-one, he obtained the 
diploma of the Royal College of Surgeons; having 
previously gained at the London Hospital School of 
Medicine an Anatomical prize valued at over eighty 
guineas. 

In 1845, by the introduction of Mr. T. J. Pettigrew, he 
passed an examination before Sir William Burnett, 
Medical Director-General, R.N.; and obtained a com- 
mission as Acting Assistant Surgeon, R.N., and at 
once joined the Royal Naval Hospital at Plymouth 
under Inspector-General Sir David Dickson; and 
thence proceeded to the East Indies in H.M.S. Ring- 
dove, Captain Sir William Hoste. In the following 
year he joined the Agincourt, its Admiral Sir Thomas 
Cocheam, in command of the East India and China 
Station. He was in this ship at the capture of Bruné, 
the chief town of Borneo, and residence of Omarah 
Seeded-der the Sultan. 

In the same year, 1846, he joined the Jris, a 26-gun 
frigate, under the command of the late Admiral Sir 
Rodney Mundy ; and was present at several engaye- 
ments with the Borneo pirates in the Tarnpassook, 
Pandassin, and Ambong rivers, and along the coasts, 
attacking and destroying their strongholds. In these 
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engagements some of the English were killed, and 
numbers severely wounded, requiring the incessant 
curative powers of John Jolliffe, who was the only 
medical officer present. 

In 1847 he joined the flag-ship President, on the 
Cape of Good Hope Station, under the command of 
Vice-Admiral Dacres ; and was engaged in attacking 
a formidable slave establishment, up the Anghoza 
river, in the Mozambique on the eastern coast of Africa. 
A sharp fight ensued ; the slavers and hostile Arabs, 
being well armed with muskets and cannon, made a 
vigorous resistance. Our side mustered a large force 
of men and boats from the President and Hurydice, 
together with a war brig, a schooner, and gun-boats 
belonging to the Portuguese. On the British side 
some men were killed and many severely wounded. 
They were attended by Jolliffe and two other medical 
officers ; he, being a few months the senior, was in 
charge and had to make official returns. For this 
service he received the thanks of the Board of Admir- 
alty, and promotion to the rank of full Surgeon. This 
very early advancement was almost unprecedented ; 
and it caused an Order in Council to be issued making, 
in the future, promotion to be impossible under five 
years’ service, unless by order of the Queen in Council. 

His next move was to the Antipodes, where he 
passed over five years in H.M.S. Pandora, employed 
chiefly in New Zealand, surveying the coasts and har- 
bours, and exploring the rivers and estuaries of that 
beautiful and interesting country. During this expe- 
dition, the collections in Natural History, such as 
botany, zoology, conchology, etc., were under his direc- 
tion, and were made chiefly by himself. For this 
voluntary service he received ofticial thanks from the 
Admiralty, and from other sources, such as Sir Wil- 
liam Hooker of Kew, Sir Hugh de la Beche, etc. ; and 
in after years the Good Service Pension. 

Mr. Jolliffe’s latest services were on the North Ameri- 
can, West Indian, Central American, Brazilian, and 
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South American Stations, as far south as the sterile 
Falkland Islands and Cape Horn. This included a 
considerable time in Rio de la Plata ; and in trips to 
Monte Video, Buenos Ayres, and nearly one thousand 
miles up the river Parana to the distant inland city of 
Rosario. But this active life was prematurely closed 
by malaria-poisoning contracted on the coasts of South 
America, which confined him in a state of great de- 
bility to a naval hospital for a year and a quarter, 
when he was invalided out of active service, pro- 
videntially perfectly recovering his health ; and now 
enjoying, with his placens uxor, a charming retreat 
called Thorncliffe, to which I have heretofore alluded 
as being close to Puckaster Cove, in the Undercliff 
of the Isle of Wight. Here, secure from the perils of 
the sea, he daily looks upon its wide expanse freighted 
with ships as yet towering in pride and hope ; but the 
end of which is uncertain; and he silently is thankful 
that the remainder of his life will pass in péace and 
happiness. 


THE LIEUT.-COLONELS JOLLIFFE, R.M.L.I. 


Of Mr. John Jolliffe’s brothers a few words must be 
said. William and Joseph Henry, both Lieut.-Colo- 
nels in the Royal Marines, are dead. The youngest, 
Charles, of the same rank in the same honourable 
corps, happily survives, in retirement at Fareham. 
Wilham served in the Baltic and at the taking of 
Acre, under Admiral Sir Charles Napier ; ultimately he 
was Paymaster at Gosport, thence retiring to reside at 
Brockhurst. When living he must have felt how 
popular he was with officers and men. His funeral 
showed to others the deep extent to which this affec- 
tion was carried. 

Joseph Henry saw much of service in almost all 
parts of the globe, the Mediterranean excepted. Yet 
he found time for close study in Natural History and in | 
Literature. He contributed to the Dialect Society, 
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through Professor Skeat, an elaborate Glossary of 
Hampshire words ; and left collections for a History 
of Portsmouth. He was moreover an excellent painter ; : 
and this accomplishment he turned to account in . 
painting, with great rapidity and effect, scenes for the 
soldiers’ theatre ; while his coloured sketches made in 
foreign parts, show the hand of a master-draughtsman. 
His varied knowledge, always imparted at the proper 
seasons, made him a most agreeable companion for old 
and young. Of most of the arts and sciences he knew 
more or less; and in the common matters of life he 
was equally conversant. When on a visit to our 
friends the Laws, of Canonbury, he surprised them all 
by his familiarity with things of local as well as of 
general character. At length some road in the vicinity 
was the topic of conversation ; and on which, it was 
surmised, he could know nothing; but he was master 
of the subject ; and even gave a modicum of new in- 
formation about it. I believe he has solved that geo- 
eraphical puzzle of where Hicks’s Hall formerly stood. 
Active in acts of charity, his life was sacrificed to his 
visiting the lanes and alleys of the poor, where from 
miasma arising from bad drainage, that common evil, 
he contracted fever and blood-poisoning, and prema- 
turely closed his valuable life. 

Lieut.-Colonel Charles Jolliffe, R.M.L.L, happily sur- 
viving, at a very early age commenced active service 
in the Crimea, when England, France, and Turkey 
combined to lower the pride and power of aggressive 
Russia. His father, Colonel Jolliffe, was to have had 
the command ofa battalion; but serious illness pre- 
vented ; and he died in his own land, at Landguard 
Manor, I.W.,’ near Shanklin Manor, his birthplace. 

Charles returned from the Crimea, not improved in 
bodily health ; but covered with honours and decor- 
ations, among which was the coveted Order of the 
Legion of Honour. 


1 Then tenanted by my nephew, John Smith. 
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THE CHESTER WALLS. 


In the first volume of this work I have spoken of 
the Congress at Chester ; and of the part I played in 
it; that of describing the remains of the Roman town 
wall. The lecture was printed in. the Journal of the 
British Archeological Association, and, after many 
years, the subject was enlarged and further illustrated 
in vol. vi of the Collectanea Antiqua. Over forty 
years had passed without what I had said and written 
being questioned. When printed in the Journal it 
was not only sanctioned by the Central Committee, 
but also by the antiquaries and geologists of the dis- 
trict. The illustrated account of the wall and other 
antiquities of Chester, published in the Collectanea 
Antiqua, in 1868, opened the subject to a wide circle 
of eminent men ; and I did not receive, or hear of, one 
adverse opinion. 

But, a few years ago,when Mr. Thompson Watkin was 
about to publish his Roman Cheshire, he wrote to say 
that “in the interests of truth”, he was obliged to 
differ from me. He did not say on what point, so that 
Thad no chance of conferring with him ; and it was 
not until some time after, that I found he had pro- 
nounced what I called Roman, to be Medizval! 
Although I never saw Mr. Watkin but once, when he 
called upon me on his visit to Richborough, I had long 
been in correspondence with him; and he was con- 
tinually consulting me on Roman inscriptions, in the 
reading of which I had, now and then, to differ from 
him ; as, for example, in one of importance published 
in his Roman Lancashire, on which he did not con- 
sult me, though he went far abroad without getting 
assistance. When I saw it, I told him that he had 
gone a long distance for a locksmith while he held the 
key in his own hand. To this he did not reply ;. 
although he had previously asked me to review the 
work in the Journal of the Association. This I did 
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not do; for I should have been forced to point out 
this and other shortcomings. At the same time, both 
this and the Roman Cheshire have in them much that 
is of value; and altogether Mr. Watkin has done great 
service to archeology. 

But it is not a visit to Richborough or to Lymne 
that will qualify a person to pronounce dogmatically 
upon Roman masonry, and the various modes of Ro- 
man castrametation ; yet he ventured to assert in the 
most positive manner that the north wall of Chester 
was not Roman but Medizeval. In this delusion he 
had an ally in Mr. G. W. Shrubsole, F.G.S., though it 
may be that Mr. Shrubsole was the original sceptic, 
and may have influenced Mr. Watkin. Their united 
communications to journals and newspapers on this 
simple subject, and the replies from Mr. Loftus Brock, 
Sir James A. Picton, Mr. Leader, myself, and others, 
would make a medium-sized volume, an appendix to 
which are twenty-four closely printed pages by Mr. 
Shrubsole, just received, in which he states that in a 
future paper he hopes to bring forward good reasons 
for believing the walls to be Edwardian ! 

Messrs. Shrubsole and Watkin gained supporters. 
The Archeological Institute, holdmg a Congress at 
Chester, was taken to look at the north wall; and 
without much hesitation accorded in the new theory. 
The names were made public at once; but a few 
who dissented were passed over in silence. Then the 
Journal of the Institute published an account of the 
medieval theory, and endorsed it. Several of the 
respectable gentlemen whose names were published by 
the medizevalists (chiefly by Mr. Watkin) disclaimed 
the questionable honour ; and none of the others could 
ever have seriously studied what must have been new 
to them. 

One of the chief reasons assigned for the non-Roman 
origin of the walls, was the absence of bonding-courses 
of tiles! This unhappy argument, showing ignorance 
of palpable facts, was, after a time, abandoned. It 
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showed a want of knowledge of the structure of the 
northern castra, and of the great Roman Wall itself ; 
of other walls, such as those of Caerwent and Lincoln, 
in which there are are no courses of tiles. Then an 
equally fallacious reason was boldly urged, and is 
still adhered to by Mr. Shrubsole, ‘ that the wall was 
unlike any other wall in England,” while that of [su- 
rium, Aldborough, between Chester and York, is pre- 
cisely similar, as may be here seen on comparison with 
my engraving in the Collectanea Antiqua. 
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I have also cited an example in France; but as I had 
to refer for an illustration to one of my own works, 
Mr. Watkin said “it was Mr. Smith quoting Mr. 
Smith”. I take it for granted that Mr. Shrubsole did 
not know of Aldborough ; but it is doubtful if that 
excuse can be alleged for Mr. Watkin. He and 
Ecroyd Smith, author of Antiqutates Iswriane, were 
at variance; and that fact might account for the 
superior work of the latter being ignored ; else Mr. 
Watkin must have been equally ignorant with Mr. 
Shrubsole. 

It has been asserted by these medizvalists that 
when I first saw the walls of Chester I said they wére 
unlike any [ had noticed. That is true; but Isurium 
at that early day had not been laid open, and I had 
not visited the examples in the north and in France. 
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Then, moreover, I considered the walls early ; recent 
evidence has proved that they are comparatively late. 

I noticed, in examining the north wall, that the 
ancient stones nourished a lichen, different in colour 
from that on the medizeval or modern insertions. This 
palpable fact was also disputed. But while I was 
replying and insisting on this botanical help to archeeo- 
logy, I received a letter from Mr. Joseph Clarke, F.S.A., 
a good naturalist, reminding me of his having heen 
present at my lecture ; when he saw and collected 
specimens of the two finerene lichens. 

While this controversy was going on, a very un- 
looked-for discovery was made by Mr. Isaac Matthews 
Jones, the City Surveyor. Having occasion to repair 
certain portions of the north wall, he found that its 
lower courses were formed of fractured Roman sculp- 
tures of various kinds; many sepulchral ; and others 
which had belonged to buildings of importance. Many 
with representations of the human figure had been 
intentionally disfigured. This, at first, puzzled the 
Edwardian and Jacobean theorists. They were not 
cognisant of the precisely similar construction of 
numerous Roman walls of towns in France and 
Belgium. But Mr. Watkin quickly turned it to 
account; and pronounced a very well executed sculpture 
of two female figures to be post-Roman and ecclesias- 
tical, with abundance of proofs to suit his fancy. He 
was ignorant of very similar figures found in the walls 
of Bordeaux and other towns, although he could have 
seen examples in my Collectanea Antiqua. Such 
references he dismissed as ‘‘ Mr. Smith quoting Mr. 
Smith”; and as ‘foibles’. The latter term he also 
applied to M. Robert Mowat, the eminent epi- 
eraphist. 

From a photograph courteously supplied by Mr. 
Shrubsole (who in’ this instance does not agree with 
his late colleague), kindly drawn by Mr. Waller, I 
append a woodcut. 

The taller figure may represent a mother or sister ; 
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the other is a young girl. The former holds a mirror, 
a common attribute of females; the latter, a small 
animal ; it may be a cat, a dog, or a rabbit. Unfor- 
tunately the inscription is wanting. The costume, like 
that of most of the Roman sculptures found in this 
country, differs much from the pure classical, showing 
provincial fashion more or less elegant ; in this respect 
it is peculiarly interesting. 
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FROM THE NORTH WALL OF CHESTER. 


While Mr. Watkin and Mr. Shrubsole have pro- 
posed untenable theories to account for this overthrow 
of the monuments of Deva, they do not refer to what 
is the plain and simple reason, which I have elsewhere 
pointed out. It is, that during the absence of the 
legion in the remote north, the Britons of the west 
gained temporary possession of the town and destroyed 
all the public buildings and monuments. It was the 
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same with many of the towns in Gaul and Belgium, 
which, on being recovered from the Franks and 
Germans, we find were re-walled with the broken monu- 
ments, in the same manner as those of Chester. No 
one has treated this subject in a manner sv comprehen- 
sive as M. Henri Schuermans, President of the Court of 
Appeal at Litge, whom I am proud to call my old 
friend and colleague. He considers that they were 
restored by edict in the reign of Diocletian and 
Maximian ; but some may have been repaired earlier ; 
some later. . 

A question arises as to whether Deva was previously 
walled, and if so, where is the evidence? This can 
only be likely to be solved by excavations, which the 
Corporation of Chester is not likely to make. No 
doubt the wall of Roman London was much extended; 
and this, J have endeavoured to prove, could not have 
been before the reign of Severus ; but might have been 
much later. In London the anterior walls of the city 
were met with here and there; at Chester the found- 
ation of a prior circuit of wall may yet remain, for no 
researches for it have been made; and, I fear, are not 
likely to be made. : 

Messrs. Watkin and Shrubsole have adduced the 
opinions of several eminent persons in support of their 
theory ; but no amount of great names can make 
wrong to be right. That of Thomas Wright was 
entirely founded on my early view ; he himself never 
personally examined the walls. Mr. John Henry 
Parker must have written on insufficient evidence ; 
probably before he had been acquainted with similar 
examples in this country and abroad. In latter years 
I saw and corresponded a good deal with him ; and we 
never differed about Roman masonry. After assisting 
at a Congress of the Wiltshire Society, and lecturing 
at Old Sarum, I concluded with the remains of the 
Roman castrum, just beyond the British oppidum. I 
was asked why I so decidedly called the dilapidated 


mass Roman? I said that it was simply from practice ; 
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and that, off-handed, I could no more explain to them 
my reasons than the sportsman could define why he 
saw a hare in her form when everyone else saw only 
tufts of grass. At this moment I was called away to 
speak to friends starting for Stonehenge ; while, 
luckily, Mr. Parker approached; and I asked him to 
be so good as to give the required information. As I 
was departing I heard him say, “I should like to know 
who ever saw ashlar-work like that which was not 
Roman.” 

My latest visit to Chester was, some years since, 
during a stay with Mr. Mayer, at Bebington. It was 
confined to the Museum and to my old friend Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, F.S.A., who with his son, Mr. Cann 
Hughes, showed me every attention and hospitality. 
I need not say that they are both opposed to the 
Edwardian and Jacobean theorists. J have not con- 
sidered it necessary to revisit the North Wall during 
this controversy, feeling assured of the perfect sound- 
ness of my early convictions. To those who may not 
care to go deeply into the printed papers pro and con, 
above referred to, Mr. Earwaker’s illustrated volume 
may be consulted with advantage." 


JOHN CLAYTON, F.S.A., 
Vice-President of the Society of Antiquarres of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ete. 


In connection with remarks on the Roman Wall, in 
vol. i, and also in the Collectanea Antiqua, I have 
endeavoured to show how much the antiquarian world 
is indebted to Mr. Clayton, and how deeply I feel his 
abiding friendship and hospitality ; yet Iam conscious 
I have not succeeded in these efforts; certainly not to 
my own satisfaction. 

Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 


has passed over in silence the great Wall of Hadrian, 


* The Recent Discoveries of Roman Remains found in repairing the 
North Wall of the City of Chester. By J. P. Karwaker, M.A., F.S.A., 
etc. Manchester: A. Ireland and Co., 1888. 
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while mentioning that of Antoninus. Mr. Clayton, by 
his researches, and by his encouragement of those of 
others, has laid open a mine of historical evidences of 
the highest importance, and has supplied the omission 
. by the great historian Gibbon. Fortunately possessed 
of means, and, more fortunately, of the heart and soul 
to use them freely and judiciously, he has secured a 
long extent of the land through which the great barrier 
runs, and in which are some of the principal castra, 
stored with inscriptions and monuments, now secured at 
his residence, Chesters, adjoining the spacious station of 
Cilurnum. Here they form the attraction of visitors, 
of Societies; and of students, among whom is pre- 
eminent the Rev. Dr. Bruce, so often referred to in 
these volumes. Here, under the noble owner’s hospi- 
tality, through a long series of years, I formed the 
acquaintance of Mr. Longstaffe, the Rev. Dr. Hooppell, 
Mr. Robert Blair, Mr. Godley, Mr. Ridley, and others. 
My latest visit, I hope not my last, was in the present 
year, when I procured, what I so fraeh, wanted, some 
interesting information on Mr. Clayton’s. school- days, 
which I here, by his permission, present to my readers. 


“ To the Rev. W. CampBELL, Uppingham School. 


“« Chesters, Humshaugh-on-Tyne, 
“July 24th, 1889. 

“ My pear S1r,—I am sorry I should have been so long in per- 
forming my engagement to record my reminiscences as the oldest 
‘Old Boy’ of Uppingham School still in existence, 

“On applying myself to the task, I found that it involved to some 
extent autobiography, and a reference to family correspondence, which 
has been preserved here for upwards of a century; and that the 
failure of my eyesight rendered the task I had undertaken some- 
what dificult. 

“TI was born on Sunday, ane 10th of June 1792, being the third 
son of Nathaniel Clayton and Dorothy his wife (née Atkinson). During 
nearly the remainder of that century I was under family tuition ; but 
in the beginning of January 1800, I was sent to a private school in 
Cumberland, in which ten or twelve pupils were received into his 
house by the master, the vicar of the parish ; and where I received a 
solid and excellent grounding in Greek and Latin ; but at the same 
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time I acquired the Cumberland dialect (a very broad one) in great 
perfection. 

“My eldest brother, who was at Harrow, had previously received 
the same advantages as I had in Cumberland. On being transferred 
to Harrow he went through an examination for the purpose of fixing 
his place in the school. The broad Cumberland dialect sometimes 
puzzled the Examiner. When the examination was over, the ex- 
amining master, Mr. Mark Drury, asked him where he had been 
educated. He replied, ‘ At Kirkoswald.’ The master then inquired 
where Kirkoswald happened to be. The reply was, ‘ In Cumberland.’ 
The Examiner then asked who had been his master. In reply to 
that question, the name of the Rev. Mr. Fisher was given ; on which 
the examining master said, ‘Mr. Fisher has brought you up as a 
bear; but he has made you a scholar.’ My eldest brother was placed 
at Harrow in the same class as Lord Byron and Robert Peel, BUS 
wards Sir Robert Peel, the distinguished minister. 

“It may not be uninter esting to add to this digression a letter frown 
my brother to his father, written from Harrow: 


“<Harrow, Vovember 19th, 1803. 
“ ¢ (Being my birthday.) 

“¢ My prar Faruer,—l received your letter this morning, and am 
happy to hear that the fever was no worse, as there have been very 
alarming accounts of if in the London papers. I condole with you 
on the death of poor Mr. Robson, which will no doubt be a very great 
inconvenience as well as qaliction. The household will, I am afraid, 
gain no great credit by his publications; but I have a much more 
curious paragraph to entertain you with. My friend Peel, who isa 
great wag, informed us some time since of his intention to fabricate 
an accident, and send it to Mr. Nott, an editor of a morning paper. 
He wrote a letter to him, signed Veritas, and a few mornings since 
the following paragraph appeared in the newspaper, precisely as Peel 
had suggested in his letter : 

“« A few days ago a dog was seen running through the streets of 
Harrow with three rats hanging at his throat, and howling very 
lamentably. A man immediately snatched a gun, and without injuring 
the dog shot two of the rats, killed a bat, wounded a sheep, killed a 
cow, and broke several windows. 

“<The day this appeared in the newspaper Peel and I dined with 
Mr. Drury, and he pointed out the paragraph to Peel, asking him who 
he thought could have put it in? to which Peel answered, with the 
greatest composure of countenance, that he suspected it to be some 
one in the school. 

““*«[ may now proceed to inform you, as I am now almost totalhy 
recovered ; that I have been laid up these three weeks with an arm, 
which I was for a long time in danger of losing. One evening, 
coming home with Peel “rather later than usual, we found the door 
locked, I therefore called at one of the ground- floor windows to a boy, 
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desiring him to open the door; but he not hearing me, I stretched 
myself up (by-the-bye, you will find me as long as the Colossus at 
Rhodes) and endeavoured to pull down the upper partition of the 
window ; but my hand slipping, went with great force through one 
of the lower panes, and I absolutely hung by the glass. When I 
disengaged myself I found my wrist cut half round from the artery, 
and the doctor says half through. Dr. Harness, as good luck would 
have it, was then on a visit to Mr. Drury. He has a villa here, was 
formerly physician to the Fleet in the Mediterranean, and as good a 
man, I believe, as ever lived, and a great friend of Admiral Colling- 
wood. He immediately sewed up the wound; and the servant 
thinking it proper to faint, I, who had never directed my studies 
that way, held the candle, thereby giving Mr. Drury a high opinion 
of my nerves, not to say courage. Dr. Harness says that if the cut 
had gone the least bit further it would have divided the artery and I 
have bled to death. The next day I was pressed to take a quantity 
of black doses and trash; but having pumped out of the doctor, 
privately, that there was not much necessity for it, I told them that 
though I could bear an operation I did not wish to carry an apothe- 
cary’s shop to the North. My wrist is now fast healing, and I shall 
cast my sling in a week ; and the doctor says I shall be in full condi- 
tion to handle a gun in the holidays. You will see me at Newcastle 
on the 9th Dec., in the mail, if I hear nothing to the contrary from 
you. We have been engaged in a sort of honorary trial every night 
in Xenophon and Tacitus, which stopped your favourite Euclid; but 
J asked Mr. Drury to lend me his, and made the best of it in private. 
I have read much, both in English and Latin, by myself this campaign, 
and am now engaged in Smith’s Wealth of Nations. I have just 
room for INS Cs 
“« Pray write to me, if you can, by return of post.’ 


“The first public event which made any impression on my mind 
was the Battle of Trafalgar. I was still at Kirkoswald, where com- 
munication with the rest of the world was in a very primitive state, 
being altogether in the hands of a carrier from Penrith, who came to 
the village once a week; the information did not reach us till seven 
or eight days after its arrival in London. As Admiral Collingwood, 
the second in commard at that battle, was a Northumbrian, and his 
two daughters were play-fellows of my sisters and myself, we felt 
more than a common interest in this event. Admiral Collingwood 
was made a peer, but continued afloat till his death on board his 
ship. In December 1805, I took leave of Kirkoswald; and I must 
now shortly state the circumstances which led to the selection of 
Uppingham as the school at which I should finish my educa- 
tion. 

“‘ My eldest brother, whom we left at Harrow, had now passed his 
examination for admission into the sixth form. In that examination 
he was first; Sir Robert Peel was second; and Lord Byron was 
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fourth. Peel went to Christchurch, Oxford ; Byron went upon his 
travels ; and my brother went for a year to a private tutor. 

“In Moore’s Life of Byron (vol. i, p. 63) will be found the following 
passage from the pen of Lord Byron : 

“¢ Qlayton was another school monster of learning and talent and 
hope; but what has become of him I do not know. He was certainly 
a genius.’ ; 

“My brother saw no more of Lord Byron ; but he had a friendly 
intercourse with Sir Robert Peel until the death of that gifted states- 
man. When he became Prime Minister he asked my brother whether 
he could do anything for him. My brother thanked him for the 
kindness of his feeling; but added that during the life of his father 
he was desirous of being able to avoid drawing upon him, which he 
had been for some time able to refrain from doing, being a Fellow of 
his College at Oxford, and Lord Eldon having kindly made him a 
Commissioner of Bankrupts, the emoluments of which appointments, 
together with that of an increasing business at the Chancery Bar, 
produced him much more income than he needed. Having heard 
Sir Robert Peel spoken of. in society as cold in his feelings towards 
his friends, I must be excused for dwelling more than I should other- 
wise have done on his intercourse with my brother. They seem to 
have mutually presented each other with books as memorials of their 
friendship. I have one before me, presented to my brother, being an 
edition of Horace, published at Leipsic, and I find on the title-page 
the following MS.: 

“¢F libris Roberti Peel 
Scholze Harroviensis 
Alumni 


A-D. 1803. 


Ab illo a N. Clayton receptus.’” 


“ An early death was the doom of Sir Robert Peel and also of my 
eldest brother. 

“The private tutor selected for my brother, was the Rev. Richard 
Twopenny, Vicar of Little Casterton, in the county of Rutland, and 
within two miles of Stamford. The position of the school at Upping- 
ham was well known to Mr. Twopenny ; and on his recommendation 
my father adopted it for the completion of the education, for general 
business, of myself and younger brother. We and our eldest brother 
travelled three in a post-chaise from Northumberland to Uppingham, 
where we were deposited, my eldest brother proceeding to Little 
Casterton ; and the cost of such journey, as appears in a letter from 
my brother to his father, was £16 or thereabout. On our arrival at 
Uppingham we found that fifty, or thereabout, was the number’ of 
scholars, who all lived in the headmaster’s house ; that they break- 
fasted, dined, and supped together in a large room called the 
chapel, adjoining which was an open quadrangle, and around it were 
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studies for the senior boys, without fire-places. A field of sloping 
ground adjoining these premises on the south was laid out in gardens 
for the boys. I have forgotten, if I ever knew, on what principle 
these gardens were allotted; but I found myself in possession of a 
plot of ground near to a spring of water, under the shelter of a 
sycamore tree. My garden, which I retained as long as | remained 
at the school, produced me crops of mustard and cress, lettuces, 
radishes, and potatoes; but I did not attempt the production of 
flowers. The school was situated at a considerable distance from the 
master’s house, and was approached through an avenue of lime trees. 
It consisted of one long room, at one end of which sat the headmaster ; 
and at the other end the master who taught Writing, Arithmetic, and 
Mathematics. In a side room sat the usher or second master. The 
Headmaster was the Rev. John Butt, a graduate of the University of 
Cambridge, and a very good classical scholar. The second master, or 
usher, was Mr. Thomas Sanders, a man of considerable capacity, with 
a disposition to give himself as little trouble as possible. The 
French language and dancing were taught by M. Gosli, a French 
gentleman resident in Stamford, who visited Uppingham once a week. 
The master who taught Writing and Arithmetic was changed two or 
three times during the time I was at the school, and I do not recollect 
their names. For about a year I was under the second master, or 
usher; and afterwards I came under the headmaster, and so con- 
tinued till the end of my school-life. [I very soon became acquainted 
with my school-fellows, who were a good deal puzzled by my Cumber- 
land dialect, which led them to look upon me and my younger brother 
as foreigners, which title they gave to us. According to my recollec- 
tion the elder boys used to find amusement in asking us to repeat 
English poetry in the Cumberland dialect, which in any pathetic 
passages afforded them great amusement. The parting of Hector 
and Andromache was often selected ; it began 


“Too daring Prince, ah whither dost thou run? 
Ah too forgetful of thy wife and son.’ 


I was cured of the Cumberland dialect in two or three months, for 
which cure I was indebted to my school-fellows, whom I found to be 
very well conducted individuals. The elder boys refrained from 
quarrelling themselves, and did not allow the younger boys to fight 
with each other ; no interference of a master could have produced the 
same effect. The progress of my studies is shortly stated in a letter 
written to my father, a short time before I left Uppingham, of which 
the following is a copy: 
“Uppingham, Wov. 2nd, a.p. 1808. 


“<¢Dpar FatHer,—lI received your letter, and will, in compliance 
with your request, endeavour, as far as I am able, to give you a full 
and candid account of all that you require. I shall in the first place 
lay before you my daily occupations, and the books with which I am 
at present engaged. On Monday, in the morning we read Homer and 
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Theocritus in turn, and in the afternoon Cicero’s Tusculan Dispu- 
tations, together with a portion of Virgil’s Aineid, or the Odes of 
Horace, which two last we take by turns, besides which we write a 
Latin Theme. On Tuesday, in the morning we read the Epistles in 
Greek Testament, and in the afternoon write a copy of Latin Verses. 
On Wednesday our occupations are the same as on Monday, except 
that instead of Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations, we read his Epistles ; 
and instead of a Theme we translate a portion of some Latin author 
or other; unless we have the week before executed our exercises par- 
ticularly well, and in that case we are excused the Translation. On 
Thursday we read Thucydides or Herodotus, the two first Greek his- 
torians, and translate a Greek Epigram in Latin Verse. On Friday 
morning we read the Satires or Epistles of Horace, and in the after- 
noon Huntingford’s Greek Exercises, that is, convert bad Greek into 
good, together with a second lesson in Horace. Saturday morning is 
employed in Geography, and the afternoon in writing a copy of Latin 
Verses. Besides which, weare occupied in accounts daily an hour-and-a- 
half. My leisure hours(which are principally on Saint days, zd est, whole 
Holidays) I partly employ in reading Sallust, as we do not read it at 
ali in school. I have already finished the Bellum Catilinarium, and 
am beginning the Jugurthine War, which I hope also to finish before 
the Christmas Holidays. We have at this season of the year no 
amusement that can in any great degree divert our attention; by 
that means very little time is lost, but it is utterly impossible for a 
school-boy to seclude himself entirely from amusements, he must now 
and then join in the recreations of the Play Grounds. I have now laid 
before you in as full a manner as I am able (and I hope to your satis- 
faction) my weekly occupations. I shall in the next place, give you a 
list of the books I have entirely or nearly finished. I have gone 
through nearly the whole of Horace, and likewise of Virgil. I have 
finished what are extant of the Works of Callimachus, and read a 
great part of Ovid’s Metamorphoses and Epistles, and two Plays of 
Terence. I must now think of concluding, as my paper draws to an 
end, and with love to mamma, my brothers, and sisters, 


“«T remain, dear Father, your dutiful Son, 
_ *Joun Crayton. 


“<«P.S. [forgot to beg you to inform Mamma that we received only 
six pairs of Winter stockings, five of them were Michael’s and one 
mine ; and that Nathaniel, of course, forgot the tea.’ 


“The letter, addressed to my father, above quoted, which I find 
amongst his papers here, giving an account of my studies at Upping- 
ham, does not dwell on my contemporaneous amusement, for which 
the Saints’ Days, being whole holidays, gave considerable scope. The 
games of cricket and of football occupied a portion of our spare time, 
and the rest was spent in excursions, on foot, into the country around 
us. At the distance of about two miles from Uppingham was a 
wooded country, on which were the remains of the primeval forest, 
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which had been allotted specifically to different parishes, and one of 
those allotments was known as Uppingham Wood. The demands of 
the navy for oak timber had thinned the trees on these lands, with 
the exception of one, the wood called Stockerston Wood, in which 
were magnificent oak trees which the axe had never reached. In 
these woods were to be found many varieties of the feathered race ; 
and in our rambles we met with kites, buzzards, hawks, and owls, and 
we sometimes rifled their nests. I brought up a young kite and 
_carried it with me into Northumberland, where it became familiar 
with all around it. On fine days it flew about the country, but 
always returned before night. One night we missed him from the 
accustomed perch, and we uever saw him more. Doubtless he was 
shot by some individual who took him for a wild bird. In Northum- 
berland I never saw a wild kite ; in Cumberland I have occasionally 
seen them; but in the neighbourhood of Uppingham they abounded. 
In the neighbourhood of Uppingham in summer we were accustomed, 
for bathing, to resort to Stockerston Brook, in which there were 
about one hundred yards of deep water; this we reached by a run of 
two miles from Uppingham. In winter we had good skating within 
half-a-mile of the town, on a pond called Bailey's Pond, doubtless so 
called from the name of the proprietor. All these amusements, of 
course, led to a continuous trespass on the lands of the proprietors 
and their tenants ; and I have often reflected on the singular amount 
of kindness and courtesy which were shown towards the boys of 
Uppingham School. I recollect only one exception to this. 1t was 
our practice in the early spring to utilise the rooks’ eggs, treating 
them as plovers’ eggs, and using them at breakfast. ‘The roll call, 
every two hours, limited the extent of our excursions, and they 
seldom exceeded two miles. A rookery was recommended to me, 
exceeding considerably this distance; and I started on the morning 
of a holiday to run to the spot, which I found to be more than three 
miles distant. I climbed a tree without delay ; but before I had got 
the eggs into my bag I heard from the ground an order to come 
down, which proceeded from a female carrying a gun, who threatened 
to shoot me. I bethought myself when I got to ground how I could 
soften the ire of the lady ; and with that view I offered to her half-a- 
dozen eges, which I had already collected, assuring her that they 
were quite equal in quality to the plovers’ eggs so much valued in 
London. She indignantly refused to accept them, and required my 
promise not to again enter upon her property, which I had no hesita- 
tion in giving her. On subsequently inquiring who the lady was, I 
was informed that she was in the habit of shooting partridges on her 
own ground ; and that she seldom missed anything she shot at. I 
cannot venture to spell her name, which was apparently foreign, but 
it sounded like Madame Bashushu, I need not add that I never paid 
the lady another visit. 

“ My studies were a little varied by the interpretation of Roman 
inscriptions, found in the Fortresses erected by the Romans as a pro- 
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tection against Scottish invaders, to which my attention was occasion- 
ally drawn by my father, who had received a good classical education 
at a public school at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where he was the class- 
fellow of John Scott, afterwards Earl of Eldon. All these inscriptions 
-will be found at length in the great German work Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Latinarwm, being in fact the Roman inscriptions of the world, 
and in the Lapidariwm Septentrionale of the. Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, being a collection of the antiquities in the 
four northern counties. To return to Uppingham School. It was 
the custom to have what they called a Speech-day, when recitations 
in prose and poetry were delivered by the boys, selected for the pur- 
pose, before an audience composed of the gentry and clergy of the 
neighbonrhood, and professors and graduates of the University of 
Cambridge. I was selected by the Head Master to deliver the 
Greek Speech, and I believe that I owed this selection to the fulness 
of my voice : 
“<Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Musa loqui.’ 


Jn consequence of this selection I delivered on the Speech-day the 
speech addressed by Demosthenes to the Men of Athens. 

“A Cambridge Professor complimented me upon my fluency in 
Greek, but I told him I had been selected on the ground that my 
voice was peculiarly fitted for the Greek language ; and not because 
of any superiority over my class-fellows, who understood the language 
as well as myself. Early in July 1809, I took my final leave of 
Uppingham. 

“It is a matter of surprise to me that I have in subsequent life ~ 
met with so few of my school-fellows. This must be ascribed to the 
circumstances of their residences being south of the Trent whilst 
mine was north of that stream. According to my recollection, I 
have, since I left Uppingham, met with two only of my school-fellows, 
namely, Mr. Belgrave, as a Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford; and 
the other, Mr. Charles Ingle, as a clergyman of Yorkshire. The 
latter was a very good general scholar, and was possessed of much 
taste and discrimination in poetry, whether English, Greek, or Latin. 
He was a nephew or near relation of Dr. Mansel, Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; and if he had possessed the power of application 
equal to his capacity, he must have reached distinction. Like the 
aged in general, I have suffered the pain of surviving many of my 
relations and friends ; but I must be content with those L have left, 
during the brief remainder of my life. I shall always retain a 
grateful recollection of Uppingham, where I acquired much of the 
knowledge I possess; and where by temperance and bodily exercise, 
strength, and a sound constitution, I was prepared in middle-age to 
endure the attacks of hereditary gout, and ‘To brave the might of 
Time’s resistless tide.’ : 

“JoHN Ciayton.” 
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One of the more remarkable facts in the foregoing 
domestic chronicle, and, perhaps, the most impressive, 
is that of Mr. Nathaniel Clayton’s declining to accept 
the tempting offer of his friend the Prime Minister. 
It is a rare instance of high-minded unselfishness, such 
as but few possess. ‘To the many the sinecure (for 
such it would probably have been) would have been 
ereedily accepted irrespective of the reasons for re- 
fusal assigned by Mr. N. Clayton; and past and 
present times afford too many instances of public posts 
filled by pluralists often incompetent to discharge 
their duties, and fit only to receive their emoluments. 

My readers will, no doubt, agree with me, in hoping 
that Mr. John Clayton will be induced to follow up 
the printing of these records of his early life; leaving 
his friends to complete an extended biography which 
shall embrace and set forth fully his antiquarian 
researches and writings, for which materials are 
ample and accessible. The Archeologia Ailiana alone 
would supply enough for a volume; and his papers, 
communicated through a long series of years, are all 
founded on sound knowledge and reasoning, showing 
both classical learning and practical experience. These 
include letters from the south of France and Italy, 
addressed to Dr. Bruce, giving transcripts and inter- 
pretations of remarkable Roman inscriptions in public 
museums; an example to antiquaries who go so far, 
and record so little. 

Among the Inscriptions from the great Wall and 
its Stations iS & numerous series cut upon stones in- 
serted into the wall itself; into the walls of its mile- 
castles and turrets ; and aie into those of the large 
Stations. Misunderstood by Camden and Horsley, 
they were explained by Mr Clayton to the perfect 
satisfaction of his colleacues at Newcastle and else- 
where. They are records of mural construction exe- 
cuted by Centuries of the legions and cohorts employed 
upon this long and stupendous barrier. The inscriptions 
are concise, giving merely the name of the Century and 
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that of the Centurion in command, together with, but 
not always, the measurement of the work completed, in 
numerals, such as P. XXIII, or twenty-three feet : they 
are therefore correctly called Centurial Stones. 

In 1867, Mr. Henry Charles Coote gave to the 
Society of Antiquaries of London an elaborate Paper 
entitled, “ The Centuriation of Roman Britain.” Mr. - 
Coote confidently asserted that these inscriptions 
were landmarks indicating allotments of land for 
farms of 100 acres each for the soldiers; and the 

‘Society did not afford a single reply to this extraor- 
dinary notion! It remained for Mr. Clayton, in an 
exhaustive Paper, to show the utter impossibility of 
Mr. Coote’s conjecture being supported by facts of 
which he must have been ignorant. Mr. Coote made 
a similar blunder in attempting to explain the Leaden 
Seals found at Brough and at South Shields. I can 
only suppose that he could never have read what I 
have written on them in the Collectanea Antiqua. 

Mr. Clayton having published a full account, richly 
illustrated, of the wonderful discoveries he had made 
in the well or fountain of the goddess Conventina, near 
Procolitia, Mr. Thompson Watkin ventured to dispute 
his reading of one of the inscriptions. It was unfor- 
tunate for Mr. Watkin ; for Mr. Clayton pointed out 
a great defect in his classical latinity ; to which no 
answer could be made. 

My latest visit to Chesters was during the present 
autumn, after spending two days at Lincoln during the 
Congress of the British Archzeological Association, and 
passing a night with Dr. Bruce at Newcastle. - Dur- 
ing a week’s stay I had the advantage of the company 
of Mr. Robert Blair, who rowed me across the North 
Tyne to see a fragment of an inscription discovered by 
Mr. Ridley while fishing. It had been cut upon the 
rock by one of the Roman quarrymen : we could only 
pronounce, from its imperfect state, that it had been 
votive. Mr. Blair also took me to Chollerton Church 
to see a row of Roman columns which, without doubt, 
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had been taken from the ruins of Cilurnum. Proco- 
litia was again visited ; and the grand remains of Ci- 
lurnum once more examined with increased interest. 
My host, Miss Clayton, and Miss Taylor made my visit 
most enjoyable; and, by rising early, I secured a train 
at Chollorford which enabled me to reach Strood on 
the evening of the same day. 

With Mr. Coote, mentioned above, I was not well 
acquainted personally. He was a man of undoubted 
learning; and.of agreeable manners. ‘The only instance 
- of meeting him, so far as I remember, was on the occa- 
sion of our giving a dinner in Holborn to James Smith 
at the instigation of Mr. Alfred White. The occasion 
was induced by circumstances which are worth telling, 
for they bear on the fact that a working man, unedu- 
cated, with energy and honesty, may raise himself into 
a comfortable and honourable place in society. 

At one or more of the Sovrées of the London and 
Middlesex Archeological Society, an exhibition of 
London Antiquities by James Smith attracted much 
attention; and he was naturally interrogated as to 
their history. No little astonishment was evinced by 
the relation of his whole story. He said that when a 
lad he collected coins and other antiquities for Mr. 
Roach Smith. These he found during excavations 
when gathering bones, for that was his vocation. As 
time went on and as he prospered in trade ; and, more- 
over, as I had left London, he collected for himself, 
and formed the exhibition before them. His collec- 
tions are valuable, and include some finely preserved 
Roman and Saxon coins, now in the possession of 
Mr. William Ransom of Fairfield, Hitchin. I visited 
James Smith previous to the dinner given him; and 
was pleased not only with his antiquities, but also 
with his residence in Whitechapel, which, in every 
respect, bespoke the good character of himself and 
wife. 
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CHARLES WARNE, F.S.A., 
(In continuation.) 


On Easter Monday, 1887, my old friend, Charles 
Warne, to whom I have tried to do justice in the pre- 
ceding volumes, died peacefully in his residence at 
45, Brunswick Road, Brighton ; and, a few days after, 
I was one of the mourners whe followed him to his 
grave in Woking Cemetery. There he lies, together 
with his wife, in a spot chosen by himself, and marked 
by a massive unhewn obelisk of serpentine stone from 
Cornwall, selected by himself, and surrounded by a 
green bank, recognisable emblems of the studies of 
the man himself.’ By the kindness of his only son, 
Mr. Charles Holland Warne, I am able to give his 
portrait. I have before referred to a sketch I made of 
him at Jublains, introduced into a plate in vol. i of 
my Collectanea Antiqua. It is certainly a likeness; 
and it reveals him a smoker, as I now reveal myself in 
saying that on our return he presented me with a valu- 
able meerschaum pipe, inscribed on its silver cover 
“ Jublains”, with date, ete. 

Mr. C. H. Warne has also: supplied me with par- 
ticulars of his father of which I was ignorant. He 
was the youngest son of Mr. Joseph Kingston Warne ; 
and was born on July 6th, 1801, at Moreton, Dorset ; 
and educated in schools at Weymouth and Wimborne. 
His forefathers came from the neighbourhood of Ring- 
wood, in Hampshire, and settled in Dorset. Soon 
after the birth of Charles Warne, his parents removed 
to Pokeswell, a fine old manor house yet standing. 
Here his father died in 1823; and his mother in 1838. 
Then he removed to Milbourne St. Andrews, where, 
as I have said before, I visited him. After his mar- 
riage with Miss Anna Holland, daughter of Mr. John 
Holland, of Clapham Common, he removed to London ; 
and after her premature death, to Ewell, where he 
did good antiquarian work, as I have already told. 
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In 1846 the proposed line of the Weymouth Rail- 
way would have cut through or disfigured the Roman 
amphitheatre near Dorchester. But the Rev. William 
Barnes, (the Dorchester poet,) and Mr. Warne saved 
it. To Mr. Warne the chief credit must be given ; and 
Mr. C. H. Warne sends me a copy of a letter on the 
subject, by me forgotten, which I append : 


“ British Archeological Association, 
“ April 2nd, 1846. 
“My DEAR Sir,—I am directed by the President to forward you 
the thanks of the British Archeological Association for your great, 
and effective exertions which so materially contributed to the preser- 
vation of the Dorchester Amphitheatre when threatened with destruc- 
“tion by the Weymouth Railway. The Central: Committee also 
request me to add how much they appreciate the unwearied activity 
with which you, at all times and seasons, promote the objects of the 
Association. For myself I can only say it is something to meet with 
earnest and sincere souls like yourself, for there are sympathy and 
encouragement to cheer one on in the course though a thousand diffi- 
culties may beset it. 
“‘ Believe me to be, dear Sir, 
“ Your sincere friend and colleague, 
“To Charles Warne, Esq., “CHARLES RoacH SMITH. 
Milbourne St. Andrew’s.” 


Many years after, I went to Dorchester, to sketch 
the Amphitheatre for Mr. Warne’s Ancient Dorset ; 
and then I visited Wareham, which, contrary I believe 
to general opinion, I considered had originally been a 
British oppidum. Of Ancient Dorset I have said 
much ; and [ am glad to learn that it is now being 
appreciated by the county, as well as by the country 
at large. I find a letter at hand from Mr. Warne, 
relating to this visit, from which I give an extract : 

“Tf your time permits you will find Wareham more interesting 
than Dorchester. I take the walls to be Saxon; and the town laid 
out on the plan of Dorchester. It has all the appearance of being 
on a Roman model ; but Roman remains are not found at Wareham. 
The walls (of earth) are magnificent. Jf you should walk round 
them, will you take a diagram? The west side is best for the pur- 


pose; and measure with your stick the height, etc. I have marked 
where the castle stood in the reign of Stephen ; now but a mound. 
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If you wish to examine it, call on Mr. Panton. He is an old friend 
of mine; tell him so; he is hospitable. Sydenham would gladly 
accompany you if you gave him due notice. His local knowledge 
would be of service at Dorchester and Wareham. Then there is 
Mr. Cunnington, who would, I am sure, do everything to further the 
object of your visit. I only know him by correspondence ; but can 
answer for him. You can use my name and Dr. Smart’s. How 
delightful if I could go with you! But it is impossible. My feelings 
are always more impressed when surveying Wareham, than ever they 
were at Dorchester : it is a most remarkable place.”’ 


I, also, only know Mr. E. Cunnington by corre- 
spondence; and by his researches and discoveries at 
Maiden Castle and elsewhere, of which I hope soon to 
know more. Although this wonderful earthwork is 
elaborately described by Mr. Warne in Ancient Dor- 
set, with the earlier results of Mr. Cunnington’s 
excavations, yet subsequent researches reveal more 
evidences of Roman occupation than had been expected; 
not as a permanent camp ; but for burial, and possibly 
for dwellings. 

Mr. Warne did not spare the destructionists. Writing 
in 1868, on the great oppida in Dorset, he thus ex- 
presses his feelings :— 


“Many yet retain much of their original grandeur, and are replete 
with points ‘of interest, which require only to be seen to be appreci- 
ated ; but the hand of the spoiler has been, and is still, upon then. 
Thus, and that very recently, the Roman Castrum within the Celtic 
oppidum on Hod Hill has, to the lasting disgrace of those concerned, 
been ruthlessly destroyed. The plough has passed over its preetorium, 
with all its details so well defined, and the camp is now no longer to 
be traced. Thus an example of Roman castrametation, the finest of 
its kind, in fact unique, has been obliterated ; and that without a 
voice being raised or an effort made to stay the hand of the 
despoilers.” ‘No palliation can be offered for another spirit of spoli- 
ation ; a spirit that plunders the sepulchral mounds of our primeval 
ancestors ; not for the legitimate purposes of science ; not to extend 
our knowledge of the history, the national customs, the social and 
domestic habits, the religious rites, and the attainments of science 
' and art; but desecrating these time-hallowed monuments for no ° 
better purpose than the indulgence of a craving acquisitiveness, and 
the adornment of glass cases with ill-understood relics, to be paraded 
for the empty admiration of those who may descend to flatter the 
equally vain and ignorant collectors.” 
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The earliest destructionists of Pagan works of art 
were the Christians who, having no confidence in them- 
selves and weak in their religious belief, destroyed 
every reminder of the old superstition, not having the 
slightest feeling for works of art or historical evidence ; 
and being, in fact, very ignorant people. All through 
the dark and middle ages historical works of art were 
not understood ; and sepulchral monuments, even in 
churches, were only tolerated so long as they were not 
in the way of alteration. It is impossible to calculate 
the thousands of monuments in churches entirely 
destroyed ; and even at the present day it is much the 
same, and ever will be until the Government shall be 
so enlightened as to pass an Act of Parliament for the 
preservation of Church Monuments; an Act more 
coercive and more extended than the feeble Act meted 
out to Sir John Lubbock, and actually supported by 
the generosity of General Pitt-Rivers, which the 
Government is mean enough to accept. This Act 
ignores historical monuments requirmg protection; 
and only in a slight degree considers prehistoric 
remains. 

Mr. Warne’s cousin, Miss Elizabeth Warne, of 
Yeovil, to whom I have alluded, helped him to works 
published in remote countries, and to some valuable 
antiquities. She was the elder daughter of Dr. 
Stephen Warne, physician to George the Third when 
at Weymouth. This lady, when nearly or quite eighty 
years of age, travelled not only through every part of 
Europe, but also through Africa and America; and 
entirely alone. She made the acquaintance of eminent 
men in art and science; keeping up a continual cor- 
respondence with her cousin, which would have been 
worth printing could she have been persuaded to have 
arranged and amplified it. The rooms of £5, Brunswick 
Road, Brighton, testify to her good taste in selecting 
rare examples of ancient and medieval art. 

I have written so fully on Mr. Warne’s valuable 
works in these Metrospections, in the Collectanea 
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Antiqua, and in various Periodicals, that it seems super- 
fluous to do more in this direction, than to refer to a 
few Essays which may have escaped my notice. In 
1856 he was elected a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London, to which he supplied a Paper, 
published in vol. xxxix of the Arch@ologia, “On 
the Discovery of Roman Remains on Kingston Down, 
near Bere Regis; and the identification of the site as 
Ibernium”; and in vol. xl, a Paper on Vespasian’s’ 
first campaign in Britain. In 1867 he wrote on the 
so-called Belgic dykes or ditches in Dorset ; and on 
the hitherto unexplored Roman road from London, 
through Ewell, to Chichester, which I and my friends 
Messrs. Harris and Law afterwards investigated in its 
entire length. The Journal of the British Archeo- 
logical Association, and The Gentleman's Magazine, may 
also be consulted for various contributions. In refer- 
ence to his Ancient Dorset I would draw attention 
to a very important insertion in it on the Ethnology 
of Dorset, by Dr. T. W. Wake Smart, our mutual 
friend and colleague, now happily surviving and as 
actively as ever engaged in antiquarian researches. It 
was under his guidance and hospitality that, a few 
years since, I and Mr. Harris, from his residence at 
Cranborne, were enabled to visit Bockley Dyke (now 
attended to by General Pitt-Rivers), the Via Iceniana, 
and other attractive remains in the vicinity, closing 
our visits with Mr. Durden of Blandford and _ his col- 
lection of local antiquities, which claims a place in the 
County Museum now enriched by the donations of 
Mr. Warne and of his son Mr. C. H. Warne. 

Special notice should also be given to the treatise 
on Saxon, Danish, and Norman coins struck in Dorset, 
appended to Ancient Dorset. Not content . with 
examples preserved in our own country, he con- 
sulted the Museums of Northern Europe, from which 
he obtained many unpublished varieties of Dorset 
mints ; and he ascertained that the Danish and other 
northern cabinets contain no less than 10,722 Saxon 
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coins. His collection of coins of Carausius and Allectus 
was probably unsurpassed ; of these, engravings of the 
rarer varieties may be found in the sixth volume of 
Collectanea Antiqua. 

His collections also embraced a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of Roman antiquities excavated by Mr. Medhurst 
at Jordan Hill, near Weymouth ; presented to him by 
Mr. Thomas ieleae F.S.A. Mr. Medhurst’s re- 
searches form the subject of a Paper by Dr. Buckland 
in The Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xxu, N.S. ; and by 
Mr. Warne in the preceding volume. 

The Dorset Natural History and Antiquarian, Field 
Club has published in its Proceedings a Memorial of 
Mr. Warne, with portrait, and view of Pokeswell 
House. It is compiled by Mr. W. H. J. Moule aided 
by Mr. C. H. Warne. Mr. Moule concludes in these 
words: “Of a good and talented Dorset man my 
picture is now painted. A poor picture it is ; but his 
fame in no way depends on my portraying. As long 
as any account is made of archeology, so long will 
W ARNE be an honoured name on the lips, in the heart, 
of the lover of the relics of the olden time.” 


THE BLACKMORE MUSEUM; AND SOME PRIVATE 
MUSEUMS. 


Of the noble-minded William Blackmore, the founder 
of the Blackmore Museum at Salisbury, it knew but 
little personally. When on a visit to Mr. Joseph 
Mayer, my host took me to visit him at his country- 
house near Liverpool; and, I think, I never saw him 
afterwards. But with his brother, Humphrey Purnell 
Blackmore, M.D., I have stayed during two visits to 
Salisbury, receiving from him the ino hospitable 
attention. On these occasions I saw much of Mr. 
Edward Thomas Stevens, a brother-in-law, and author 
of a standard work, A Guide to Prehistoric Archeology.’ 

1 Bell and Daldy, York Street, Covent Garden, London; Brown 
and Co., and Blake, Salisbury, 1870. The first part of its title, 
Flint Chips, is an unhappy misnomer. . 
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In 593 pages, illustrated by De Wilde, he has brought 
together evidence of the implements and weapons 
used by the barbarous and illiterate peoples of all 
parts of the globe, examples of which have been 
collected, arranged, and well indexed in the Black- 
more Museum. Exclusive of the founder, the Museum 
has been assisted by nearly 150 donors, among whom 
are conspicuous Dr. Evans, Sir John Lubbock, and 
General Pitt-Rivers ; and Societies and Antiquaries in 
America, Canada, India, and France. The volume, 
with the elaborate works of Dr. Evans and Sir John 
Lubbock, may be accepted as a standard library for 
the study of prehistoric man. 

Dr. Blackmore has also contributed valuable local 
antiquities ; and I suppose his collection of Roman 
coins, found in the neighbourhood, will ultimately be 
deposited in the Museum. Of these, he has a hoard 
of coins of the Lower Empire, which I hope he will 
give a full account of elsewhere. ; 

Of private Museums, destined, I hope, to be public, 
that in the adjoining county, collected by Mr. Henry 
Durden of Blandford, is the chief. Some idea of its 
value may be seen by engravings in the sixth volume 
of the Collectanea Antiqua, selected from one depart- 
ment alone, that of Hod Hill. Here, not only the 
weapons and implements, but also the fibule, are of 
iron, showing how extensively and almost exclusively 
that metal must have been worked in the vicinity of 
that great oppidwm; and in an early period of the 
Roman subjugation of Britain. The weapons are of 
numerous types; and so are the fibulee; a collection 
unequalled in the kingdom, and unmixed with any- 
thing Celtic or British. 

The sepulchral British urns form another extensive 
department. They were acquired by Mr. Durden’s 
personal researches ; and are accompanied by a MS. 
account of the circumstances under which they were 
found, the importance of which cannot be over- 
estimated. The silver coins of the western Britons are 
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another striking feature in this Museum. There is a 
plate of them in the above-named work. 

What was not to be expected, there are some un- 
published and rare Saxon remains from the Wye and 
Crundel Downs, in Kent, engravings of which would 
materially and scientifically add to those in the Arch- 
aologia Cantiana. They were discovered many years 
since; but how they reached Blandford Mr. Durden 
alone can tell. 

Mr. Cecil Brent, F.S.A., of Palace Grove, Bromley, 
has a spacious room of Roman, Saxon, and Medizeval 
antiquities, well arranged and well catalogued, with 
drawings by himself. “Some of these, chiefly Saxon, 
he has inherited from his brother, the late John 
Brent ; others he himself has collected from Seon 
and elsewhere. 

The private Museum of Mr. Joslin, of the Beverley 
Road, Colchester, can only be properly appreciated 
through an admirable catalogue prepared by Mr. J. E. 
Price, F.S.A. It is- of 100 pages, and the contents 
number, exclusive of coins, 1,241, many being of 
groups. The collections are exclusively local; and 
were mostly discovered by Mr. Joslin himself, in the 
extensive cemetery bordering the London road. The 
Roman potteries and their contents are well illustrated, 
thanks to Mr. Joslin, in the seventh volume of the 
Collectanea Antiqua; and the very curious and almost 
unique fictilia of grotesque men and animals in the 
sixth volume. Prominent is the sepulchral statue of 
a Centurion of the 20th Legion, M. Favonius Facilis. 
It is of good workmanship, and, with the canopy 
under which the figure stands, and the base, six feet 
in height. The name Facilis does not, as has been 
supposed, allude to any moral quality in the owner ; 
and the date is probably later than the time suggested 
by M. Hubner. Discharged from service, he had, no 
doubt, retired to Colonia (Colchester) to end his days. 
The department of Pottery contains an almost infinite 
variety, including numerous varieties of the pseudo- 
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Samian, with imitations by local potters. It would 
be a reproach to the Corporation of Colchester if this 
collection should not be secured for the town, which 
already possesses a good Museum of local antiquities, 
also well catalogued by Mr. Price. 

The private Museum of Mr. W. Ransom, F.S.A., of 
Hitchen, must also be included in my list; not only 
for what he has brought to light by excavations in his 
own neighbourhood ; but also for what he has acquired 
from Roman London, before referred to. His recent 
acquisitions of importance are some very beautiful 
sculptures in marble, which he is about to exhibit to 
the Society of Antiquaries, certainly to find a place in 
the Archeologia. 

Of the priceless historical collections made by Mr. 
Clayton of Chester, I have before spoken; and to this 
private Museum may be added that of Alnwick Castle, 
so well illustrated in two sumptuous quarto volumes 
by the late Dr. Birch and by the Rev. Dr. Bruce. [ 
bear in mind my visit to the Castle with the latter, 
and our kind reception by Lady Percy. 

The centralisation of ancient works of art has its 
advantages, although it is obvious that collections 
such as Mr. Durden’s, Mr. Joslin’s, and others, should be 
retained for the towns and places which they illustrate. 
But in other cases, where Towns resist the formation 
of Museums, such as Chatham, Rochester, Sitting- 
bourne, and Faversham, then the British Museum is 
entitled to claim the neglected antiquities destined to 
be dispersed. There, under the care and intelligence 
of Mr. Augustus W. Franks, C.B., F.R.S., they are 
arranged and described, and safe from the auctioneer. 
As Keeper of our National Antiquities, Mr. Franks can- 
not be surpassed in the knowledge requisite ; and I 
may add, in generosity ; for, like General Pitt-Rivers,. 
he cheerfully allows his purse to be taxed when the 
Government objects to purchase. 

The Museum of Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., at Sit- 
tingbourne, was formed wholly of British, Roman, and 
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Saxon remains of great interest, the result of researches 
made by himself in the neighbourhood, the sources 
being detailed in my Appendix. Besides these were 
some medizeval objects and an extensive local geo- 
logical collection. These collections, worth hun- 
dreds of pounds in auction-room estimation, were des- 
tined for the Town of Sittingbourne ; and as Mr. Payne 
was about to leave the place, they were offered to the 
Town on April 2nd, 1883. They were blindly refused 
as a free gift on October 5th of the same year! Then, 
at my suggestion, Mr. Franks was consulted, and he 
instantly secured them for the British Museum. The 
medieval portion, with the geological collection, were 
deposited in the County Museum at Maidstone, which 
is at all times open to the public on application. Mr. 
Gibb’s Faversham Saxon antiquities, owing to my re- 
presentations, were bequeathed to South Kensington. 
I had named the British Museum; but they are valued 
where they are, and accessible at all times. They 
have a printed Illustrated Catalogue. 

Mr. Payne is now arranging and cataloguing the 
Kent Roman and Saxon antiquities in the Charles 
Museum at Maidstone; suchas are the property of the 
Kent Archeological Society, and were chiefly dis- 
covered by the aid of the Society’s funds by the late 
Mr. John Brent and others. He has found many 
objects not hitherto described, including fragments of 
a bronze statue from Richborough. The Kent Society 
has an apartment exclusively to itself. 

Mr. Humphrey Wickman’s local antiquities have, as 
yet, an unsettled future. They include much that has 
been engraved in the Collectanea Antiqua and Arch- 
wologia Cantiana, and some objects unpublished. 
Rochester, as before remarked, is not in favour of a 
Public Museum. 

Mr. G. W. M. Arnold’s Museum is arranged in a 
room built for the purpose, and detached from his 
splendid mansion, Milton Hall, near Gravesend. It 
has been collected with judgment, regardless of cost. 
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It contains many hundreds of Roman coins found near 
Springhead, the site of the Roman Vagniace ; together 
with a hoard from the same place ; various local anti- 
quities ; and a large number of Roman fictile vessels. 
The limits of the Roman Station, as yet, have never 
been ascertained. From the walls to be seen indicated, 
in dry seasons, marked by stunted herbage, they appear 
to have been extensive. 

The large collections of the late Lord Londesborough 
have not escaped the auctioneer; neither have those 
of the late Mr. Joseph Mayer, which included my 
Correspondence of many years. From the former Mr. 
Franks has been able to secure some of the rich Saxon 
ornaments for the British Museum. 


This concludes all of the personal retrospections of 
Mr. Roach Smith up to the time of his decease. But 
it was his intention to give notices of many other 
individuals, and among them the following may be 
recorded. 

The Rev. Canon Jenkins, Rector of Lyminge, Kent, 
was one with whom he had a long friendly communi- 
cation, and he had it in intention to enter somewhat 
into his literary services. The Rev. Canon Daniel 
Rock, D.D., the eminent author of the Merurgia, 
ete.; Dr. Edwin Guest; M. Didron, well known for 
his studies in medizval art, and the author of Jcono- 
graphie Chrétienne ; Herr Reichensperger of Cologne ; 
tev. Lambert Larking; Rev. Thomas Hugo; Rev. 
William Bennett of Canterbury ; Rev. William Barnes, 
B.D., the poet of Dorsetshire and the author of philo- 
logical treatises of great value; E. G. Squier, of New 
York, and very many others. George Payne, F.S.A., 
would have had a very long account of his personal 
connection and of his many valuable archzeological 
services ; but nothing was left amongst his papers 
except notes of his intentions. 


CONCLUSION. Lee 


In the text already printed off, he frequently 
alludes to what would go into an ‘‘ Appendix”; and 
this will now follow, with some occasional notes of 
correction and the introduction of matter which he 
desired to go therein. 


AvP oPelN Ds 


Tue first reference is at page 9, wherein allusion is 
made to a collection of old wood-blocks, belonging to 
the popular literature of the past—used, perhaps, in 
various ways, viz., for ballads, carols, etc.—in the 
possession of Mr. H. Sweet, of Strood. 

A few examples have been selected from them, the 
owner having kindly allowed their use. It will not 
be expected that the art of these specimens of popular 
illustrations, some of which go back to the time of 
William III, is very high, but they have nevertheless 
points of interest, and in some instances lead up to the 
work of Bewick; though in him we see a_ higher 
development in wood-engraving, which in principle 
has not been improved upon. Many of the blocks are 
much worn and worm-eaten, and have seen much 
service. One of the most interesting is a procession, 
which is evidently from the coronation of William III 
and Queen Mary, perhaps a rude copy of a contem- 
porary engraving. It is not complete, but an impres- 
sion is here given. (1.) 

There is a smaller block showing, doubtless, the 
landing of the Prince of Orange in Torbay, and it may 
have gone with a series in company with the former. 

Four blocks are selected from a series of illustrations 
of AXsop’s fables. They possibly belong to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and, though rude, are not 
badly designed, and thus help in the history of the 
development of wood-engraving in England. The one 
in which a man is endeavouring to inveigle the horse, 
shows the latter in a somewhat spirited attitude. The 
wolf and the stork, the ostrich and peacock—and the 
crow—all tell their story. (See 1, 111, Iv, V.) 
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The two examples now given evidently belonged to 
the same work, and possibly to an early copy of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. The costume puts the 
date as early as the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but the designs which are intended for moral 
teaching have, in the figures of demons, some reminder 
of the Middle Ages. In the first we have the heavenly 
ss Jerusalem”, towards which ‘“ Thoughtful” is pro- 
eressing. Close by him is “ Religion”, A. figure, 
labelled “ Apostate” , stands in centre of the subject, 
arguing with one in long robes styled ‘“* Godlines”, 
on one side of whom is inscribed « Knowledge, 
Faith, Love, Sincerity, Order’, on the other ‘“ Die 
cipline’. Beneath are a group of figures, led off by 
a demon, labelled “Apostates’ and pursued by hounds. 
Beneath this ‘‘ Babilon”, a falling city. (v1) 

The other shows “ Sion” ; a ‘city surrounded by a 
flaming wall, placed in the centre of the subject. 
Above is a figure in embroidered coat, flowing wig, 
lace cravat, wearing a sword and holding a cane in 
right hand. From his head spring three other heads : 
one apparently of a female, another of a wolf, the 
other uncertain ; it may be intended for a fox. Above 
is inscribed ‘ iteontt sir’; on each side an army- 
Below, on his right, a papal army, headed by a figure 
carrying a double cross, etc.; over this is written 
“ Pope’. On opposite side an army of Turks so 
blazoned, a figure leading with a brandished scimitar. 
Beneath the Pope is a group of demons led by ‘“‘Apol- 
lion’, vomiting fire; lower is “‘ Lucifer’. The demons 
here are a strong tradition of medizvalism. Opposite 
is the army of “Beelzebub”. At base is a figure ina 
flowing wig, carrying his hat under his arm, address- 
ing a bevy of ladies, and labelled ‘ Sensuality” de (A116) 

There are among these blocks many others that are 
very curious. Some are noteasily to be assigned to 
subjects without more study than I can give them. 
There are a series of Scriptural subjects, and others 
rather scurrilous in character. One represents Guy 
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Fawkes with lanthorn, about to enter the vaults of 
the Houses of Parliament; above, the eye of God, 
casting down rays of light, as if to show that the plot 
was discovered by Providence. It is evidently a con- 
temporary illustration. There are a series of heads, 
about forty in number, copied from Roman coins ; 
and, though rudely drawn, not without character suth- 
cient to identify them. Possibly made for a selection 
of stories from Plutarch. 

But the seven examples given will illustrate the 
reference made sufticiently. 


At page 10 is a story of Lord Coleraine. The Daily 
Telegraph, July 10th, 1889, has the following :— 


“ Certainly the life of a whip is more manly and has more attrac- 
tiveness than that of a hansom cab or an omnibus driver, and still 
more than that of a vendor on commission of wine or guns, or 
horses or dogs. There is perhaps no more amusing account of a fall 
from high to low estate than that given by the celebrated Colonel 
George Hanger, who on the death of his elder brother became, in 
life’s last stage, the third Viscount Coleraine. George Hanger was 
educated at Eton, whence he went for a short time to Gottingen 
University, and was then gazetted as ensign into the First Regiment 
of Footguards. A great favourite of George, Prince of Wales, 
afterwards the Prince Regent, George Hanger was said to have 
rewarded his princely benefactor by cajoling and tricking him into 
losing money. It is well known, indeed, that he won five hundred 
pounds from the Prince of Wales on the celebrated match between 
turkeys and geese, driven on foot from Kensington to Windsor. It 
came off in the afternoon about an hour before sunset. At first, as 
might be expected, the fleet-footed turkeys easily distanced their 
slow-going adversaries, but when the hour for roosting arrived the 
turkeys flew into the trees by the roadside, and could not be dis- 
lodged. Meantime the geese waddled steadily forwards and won the 
race. The match is said to have caused some coldness between the 
Prince and the Colonel, which was increased when the latter ran 
away with a Norwood gipsy whom he made his wife. Unable long 
to endure her new husband, she left him to become the wife of a 
tinker, In a short time George Hanger found his way into the Fleet 
and the King’s Bench Prisons, and the account he gives of them is 
one of the most curious episodes in his strange “ Autobiography”. 
Suffice it to say that on emerging from durance vile he became a 
coal merchant, and haunted the clubs to which he formerly belonged 
to obtain orders from bis old friends. ‘In May 1800,’ he writes, 
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‘IT commenced as coal merchant. It has been reported, to injure 
me in my new profession, that I receive a certain sum per chaldron 
for commission. On my honour that is not so, as I am allowed an 
annual salary which with prudence will keep me from want.’ The 
pleasantest circumstance in George Hanger’s chequered history is 
that the Prince Regent gave him more than one large order for 
coals. At the close of his life, when he had become Teord Coleraine, 
he passed his evenings at the Sol’s arms, a public-house in the 
Hampstead-road, to which his servant came at nine o’clock, lantern 
in hand, to take him home. Decidedly the career of amateur whip 
would be more creditable and satisfactory than that of George 
Hanger, Lord Viscount Coleraine.” 


At page 26 the author alludes to a Mr. George E. 
Shirley, and says : ““T purpose, in my Appendix, to 
give some notions of his literary and poetic powers, 
etes but as this was not prepared, owing to increasing 
illness and debility, it cannot now be supplied on 
another’s opinion. 


At page 29 he alludes to Mr. John Adkins Barton's 
Diary of a Month's Tour in the South of France: 
Katracts from Letters to his Wife. With some neces- 
sary excisions this will now be given, according as 
arranged by Mr. Smith. 


DIARY OF A MONTH’S TOUR IN FRANCE. 


Tulle, Sept. 11th.—We have just arrived here after 
a bustling and fatiguing day, which has, nevertheless, 
been one of much enjoyment. This morning I met 
Mr. Roach Smith at the Ashford station (as arranged): 
proceeded with him to Dover by the nine o’clock train, 
and crossed at once to Calais. 

Once landed, we made our way quickly to the 
Douane, then had our passports signed, changed our 
English gold for French, and were off by the train at 
once. 

At St. Omer we stopped for two hours ; and, after 
taking some refreshment, visited the Cathedral, a very 
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magnificent building, and the Museum, which, being 
under re-arrangement, we should not have been able 
to see, had we not stated that we were strangers, 
when the concierge admitted us directly. The con- 
tents were various: pictures, statuary, coins, and 
antiquities of the town and neighbourhood ; but our 
time was too brief to allow of more than a cursory 
glance, and in a few minutes we were on our way to 
Lille, where we arrived, after dark, pretty considerably 
fatigued, the journey having been much enlivened by 
the various costumes, characters, and conversations 
which diversified the route. Amongst the former of 
these, the most noticeable were the dark habiliments 
of the sisters of charity, and the large and singular 
white bonnet-caps which they wore. 

Bouchain, Sept. 12th.—I could not, in my letter of 
yesterday, tell you all I wished to relate, the passing 
objects were so .various and numerous; but one 
thing occurs to me worthy of mention. -At the 
hotel at St. Omer, where we lunched, our host 
was an experienced horticulturist, and took us into 
his garden, a very pleasant one for the confined 
situation, where we saw not only a fine collection 
of flowers, but also some of the choicest specimens 
of apples and pears I have ever seen, and he gave 
us instructions as to their production, derived from 
his own experience, which will be valuable to Mr. 
R.S.in his own garden. We were up at an early 
hour this morning, and after breakfast walked out to 
see the city, which is a very large one, the population 
being given at 80,000, and, in its buildings, its public 
institutions and commerce, one of the most important 
of the frontier towns. The streets present a very 
foreign aspect to an English eye in their sculptured 
and architectural details, but it is far from being an 
unpleasant one, as they are, in general, painted in 
light colours, and with their “ jalousies” of cheerful 
hue, have a gay and holiday look, which is somewhat 
necessary from the great height of the buildings them- 
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selves giving a confined and darkened appearance to 
the streets. The cathedral is a large structure (now 
under restoration), not equal to St. Omer in beauty or 
interest. The museum at the hdtel de ville is a very 
valuable one, most honourable to the authorities’ from 
the extent and importance of its contents. These 
would have repaid a more lengthened examination 
than we were enabled to bestow in the brief hour 
which our arrangements allowed us to devote to them. 
Mr. R. 8. found, nevertheless, matters of interest, but 
some few only of these we had time to sketch, and 
then hurry to the station. At Douai we rested again 
for two or three hours, and, in that brief interval, did 
a good deal. We visited the two principal churches, 
made a tour of the chief streets, and paid a flying 
compliment to the museum, where we saw enough of 
ancient remains, inscriptions, etc., to make us wish for 
more time. At an intermediate station, between 
Douai and this place, we stopped, and, after taking 
some refreshment, started, on foot, for Bouchain (as IL 
was desirous of trying my first experiment in shoulder- 
ing the knapsack) ; but, I can assure you, that I shall 
never wish to repeat it—it has tried me to the utmost. 
We walked through a perfectly level and unenclosed 
country, the hedgerows having altogether disappeared, 
and had it not been extremely clear and fine overhead, 
and we very much inclined to find charms in every 
aspect of nature, I question whether it would not have 
been voted a tiresome walk. 

After three long, lingering leagues we came suddenly 
upon this place, in the midst of a grove, which R. S. 
likened to an English withey-bed ; and here we are, 
comfortably established in a nice little hotel, and, after 
an agreeable and refreshing supper, about to retire to 
rest. 

Rheims, Sept. 13th.—We left Bouchain at an early 
hour, having passed a comfortable night, and have 
been again favoured with a very splendid day. Our 
route lay through a flat country, as yesterday, but 
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occasionally varied by distant hills which appeared in 
the far horizon as islands do at sea; otherwise the 
vast and level plain gave one a lively idea of an 
African desert, so utterly void was it of any green 
or refreshing tint, and the clear, cloudless sky and 
intense heat made the comparison more perfect ; 
here and there we came upon small patches of cultiva- 
tion, a wood or a plantation, which appeared the most 
charming by contrast with the boundless level, now 
stripped of all crops, and scorched by the heat. How 
lovely does dear, verdant England seem to the imagi- 
nation, with its sweet green fields, its waving woods 
and cool rivers! Several towns and villages lay in 
our line of advance, but of all these, which we passed 
too quickly for much observation, Cambrai, from its 
connection with Fénelon, and Laon, from its fine and 
commanding position, were the only remarkable ones ; 
this latter is very beautifully situated, and, from its 
promising look, made us almost regret our not having 
marked it as one of our resting-places. 

Our first business on our arrival was to obtain 
refreshment, which we stood in much need of, after so 
many hours’ journeying, and then we made our way to 
the cathedral, the scene of many great events. It is 
indeed a most superb edifice, and presents, in every 
aspect, so extraordinary a combination of sculptured 
ornamentation, that it would be the study of weeks 
to comprehend all its multitudinous details; the west 
front especially is very noble and rich, and the north 
transept likewise, where are some most curious sculp- 
tures of the Last Judgment on a diminutive scale, 
possessing very great merit ; some of these representing 
the dead arising at the sound of the last trumpet, and 
illustrative of the various modes of burial, ancient and 
modern, indicate a degree of acquaintance with these 
matters for which we do not generally give “ the dark 
ages’ credit. Mr. R. 8. copied some of these, and 
whilst he was so engaged I was mightily amused by a 
squabble between a broker’s wife and a customer hard 
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by, which brought out some of the points of French 
character admirably ; the lady wished to extract half 
a franc more from her customer than she had demanded 
upon some former occasion, when: they had been bar- 
gaining for a door-frame which did not appear to me 
to be worth that amount altogether. From remon- 
strance they got to recrimination, and, at last, with a 
volubility quite astounding, wrangled and disputed as 
if the fate of an empire hung upon their words. Just 
when I began to expect they would come to the last 
extremity, the lady suddenly gave up the point ; the 
storm lulled gradually, and as soon as the bargain was 
struck it was edifying to see with what politeness the 
gentleman took off his hat and made his bow, and the 
lady with sweet smiles and sweeter words curtsied 
him out of her little domain. But J am forgetting 
the cathedral; the interior is not less majestic and 
rich, and reminded me very much of that at Canter- 
bury, but without its solemnity, owing to the custom 
in Roman Catholic churches of crowding every avail- 
able corner with showy paintings, statues, tapestries, 
carvings, draperies, and all other appliances to captivate 
the eye, inflame the imagination, and bewilder the 
judgment. On leaving the cathedral, we visited the 
walls, which are remaining in part, but so dilapidated 
by the centuries which have passed over them, as to 
present few characteristics of their ancient state ; and 
having seen the sun sink in the west from the summit 
of these perishing memorials of the power and pride 
of man, we returned to our hotel, pretty well satisfied 
with all that we had seen and heard during the day, 
and most thoroughly fatigued. 

Epernay, Sept. 14th.—This morning we were up 
early, and, after breakfast, sallied forth to visit the 
Museum, which, as is usually the case in the towns 
and cities of France, is placed at the Hotel de Ville. 
We found it closed; but, by the polite attention of 
the secretary to M. le Maire, we were admitted, and 
viewed its contents at leisure. These, though varied 
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and interesting, did not equal our expectations—when 
the importance of the city under its Roman masters is 
considered. But we were afterwards amply gratified 
in the inspection of a private collection formed by M. 
de Quesnel, a physician. Here we found coins, vases, 
ivories, glass, ornaments of gold, and weapons and 
instruments of bronze of the greatest beauty and 
interest, belonging to the Roman period: the collec- 
tion and the preservation of which reflect the highest 
honour upon that gentleman, as do also his extreme 
politeness and urbanity in their exhibition. 

Our next visit was to the Triumphal Arch of Mars, 
one of the noblest remains of the Roman dominion, 
although in ruin. The grandeur and beauty of this 
once superb structure are, if possible, heightened by 
its appearance of extreme age; and the half obliter- 
ated sculptures, mouldering columns, and broken 
entablatures, draperied by wild flowers and weeds, 
have something inexpressibly touching in their faded 
beauty—lke that of a noble form bowed by age and 
decrepitude, and sinking to decay. I made a sketch 
of this; and we then perambulated the city, which 
has many curious old buildings—amongst others the 
palace of the counts of Champagne, where we found 
some singular sculptures of the medizeval period, built 
into the wall. R. 8. sketched some of these; and we 
then returned to the hotel, got some refreshment, and 
late in the afternoon started by the rail for Epernay, 
where we arrived just as it was getting dark, after a 
very agreeable journey through a country increasing 
in beauty as we proceeded onwards—hills are begin- 
ning to rise around us, and we are losing the level 
plains of the north. I observe also a great difference 
in the physiognomy of the people ; we no longer have 
the ruddy and open countenance of the Norman and 
the Fleming, but the peculiar Gallic features and 
complexions. I observe a difference in the dialect 
otherwise. 

After our evening meal, R. 8. and I walked out to 
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see what we could of the town, as our journey recom- 
mences to-morrow very early; and we came suddenly 
upon a scene quite new and pleasing to both—a 
French fair. The Boulevarde, where this was held, 
was not far from the hotel ; a its gay and holiday 
appearance, as we were quite unprepared, took us by 
surprise. The long and ample avenues of trees were 
festooned with coloured lamps, and chandeliers were 
suspended about as in a ball-room, giving to the place 
a fantastic and fairy-like character. On one side were 
arranged the shows, theatres, roundabouts, and other 
amusements, which in this charming place acquired 
fresh delight. Two of them deserve especial descrip- 
tion, for we have nothing equal, to them in England, 
and their liveliness is thoroughly Gallic. The round- 
about is on a large scale, and placed under a gaily 
decorated pavilion, to which flags, lanterns of splendid 
and tasteful design, mirrors and gilding, with nume- 
rous lights, give almost a magical effect. The hobby- 
horses, cars, and seats, are ranged in radu from the 
centre, and the whole is moved round by horses or 
machinery to the sound of lively music. The appear- 
ance, at a certain distance, is pleasing and cheerful 
in the highest degree; and these seemed to be the 
ereat points of attraction. The mountebank is the 
hot peculiarity I will mention to you, as we no longer 
have these amusing buffoons in England. With many 
other “ancient vulgarities’, they are expunged from 
the list tolerated by modern gentility ; and with the 
morris-dancers and the May-day merry-makings have 
gone to the limbo of past vanities. But could 

have witnessed the mercurial vivacity, and listened to 
the incredible volubility of one of these oddities, as 
we did, you would have been convulsed with laughter. 
Hearing the sound of music, we strolled down one of 
the avenues till we came to an orchestra of large 
dimensions, around which hundreds of people were 
promenading; and when the musicians commenced 
playing, it was a delightful and spirited scene to 
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behold many hundreds (I do not like to say thou- 
sands) arrange themselves, and join in the dance with 
a grace, spirit, and propriety, which would have done 
honour to any ball-room in Europe. 

Sens, Sept. 15th.—We left Epernay at six o'clock, 
and passing through Paris without stopping, arrived 
here about three. If I should attempt to describe to 
you the exceedingly beautiful and picturesque country 
through which we have come, no words could make 
you comprehend it. You must see and: judge for 
yourself; as I trust that you will, at some future 
period, do. North of Rheims the land presents only 
an extended plain, with a few elevations; but when 
we commenced our southern course, the whole aspect 
changed, and continued to do so as we went onwards. 
Extensive and magnificent woods and lofty hills were 
rising around us in all directions ; charming valleys 
opened upon us as we flew along; noble rivers were 
winding about the country, which was adorned every- 
where by cities, towns, castles, cathedrals, and villas ; 
and for immense distances, as far as the eye could 
reach, the hills were clothed with vineyards. Altogether 
it was very lovely ; and truly may this charming land 
be called La Belle France. 

After leaving Paris, the level country again com- 
menced ; but in the neighbourhood of Fontainbleau 
it was extremely fine and richly wooded. We got to 
Sens at dusk, and took up our quarters at the hotel 
from whence I write (De I’Ecu), a very excellent and 
comfortable house. After taking refreshment at the 
table-d’héte, we went for a ramble, accompanied by 
our landlord—a very agreeable and intelligent man— 
into the Boulevarde, which is a very delicious place, 
having avenues of fine old trees entirely surrounding 
the city. And here we passed a very pleasant hour 
in conversation connected with archeology, in which 
our companion appeared to be well versed, indicating 
to us many objects of interest for our inspection 
to-morrow. 
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Sens, Sept. 16th.—Each day offers its varied events, 
and this has been a particularly fruitful one, for from 
morning till night we have been flitting about from 
one thing to another till now, when wearied with 
excitement both mental and physical, I am looking to 
the hour of rest with much satisfaction. Our friend, 
Mr. Waller, did not arrive last night, as we expected. 
I sat up till twelve o’clock to receive him, thinking he 
might come by a late train from Paris; but it was in 
vain. ‘This morning also had not seen his arrival ; so 
leaving word at the hotel where he might find us, 
should he make his appearance in our absence, we set 
out upon our examination of the city and its remains. 
Our first object was to visit the Roman walls, which 
are still in parts very perfect, and with their towers 
yet enclose the town. They are very picturesque and 
interesting ; and their massive construction bids fair 
to carry them on for many an age, if not wilfully de- 
stroyed. Itis to be hoped that this will not be the 
case, for there appears to be a strong feeling amongst 
the French that these fine relics of their ancient state 
should be carefully preserved ; and a very noble feel- 
ing it is, too, and worthy of all honour. I sketched 
some portions of these remains, and was much amused 
by the interest my proceedings seemed to excite. In 
one of the sketches I introduced a little fellow who 
had been my talkative guide and companion ; and you 
would have enjoyed much his delighted importance 
when I told him that I should put him in the picture, 
and carry him to England. From the exterior we 
dived (I can call it nothing else) into the deep recesses 
of the interior ; saw many rare specimens of medieval 
architecture, and were especially struck by the singu- 
lar ornamentation of one old house, which has on it 
most curious sculptures representing the genealogy of 
our Saviour from Abraham. It would require too 
much time to describe it ; but I hope to take a sketch 
before we leave Sens. 

The Museum at the Mairie we found to be a mine 
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of Roman sculptures, inscriptions, etc., of the greatest 
interest and variety—all as yet unarranged, but form- 
ing an excellent illustration of the domestic and 
everyday life of the Gallo-Romans. The fragments 
of large and splendidly ornamented structures prove 
this to have been an important and magnificent city 
in the ancient time ; whilst the inscriptions record per- 
sonages who must have been the leading men of their 
day. Of these, one to a priest of the Altar at the 
Conference of the Arar and Rhone, named Thermianus, 
is especially interesting. These remains are kept in a 
very delightful garden attached to the Prefecture (7%), 
where we spent the day in sketching, were very cour- 
teously treated by M. le Maire, and about noon were 
joined by Mr. Waller. 

Before returning to the hotel, I looked over the 
cathedral, which is a building of the largest class, 
richly ornamented with sculpture, paintings, and 
tapestries, as usual. Amongst other curious matters 
here preserved, they have the chasuble of our Thomas 
& Becket, much valued, besides a very beautiful chapel 
dedicated to him, and a fine painting of bis murder. 
The garment is a relic of great sanctity, and is said to 
work miracles; but being at present on a visit for 
some such purpose, was not to be seen.!. There is also 
a chapel with the tomb of a Dauphin, the sculptures 
of which are extremely fine, but in the usual bad 
taste of the period, the allegorical. 

After a late dinner at the table-d’héte we rambled 
into the Boulevarde ; and I sauntered down to the 
river side, where, by the moonlight, I enjoyed a scene 
of great beauty. The ancient bridge (a very large 
one); sweet little islands studding the water; and 
churches, houses, and trees, reflected in the stream as 
clearly as by daylight—made altogether a most in- 
teresting picture. 

Beaune, Sept. 17th.—We are now far away from 
Sens, but ere I enter upon other scenes, I must bestow 

* It was at Auxerre, at the Congrés Archeeologique de France. 
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a few more lines upon that city, which is by far the 
most agreeable I have yet seen, and altogether a 
delightful place ; the streets are wide, the houses well 
built, and the whole has a singular air of antiquity 
(that is, classical antiquity), which made me feel, when 
there, as if 1 were living two thousand years ago ; 
everything is so antique in its form and character, and 
at every turn such strange and unusual objects meet 
the eye. There, too, for the first time, we found grapes 
in abundance, of great size and beauty, and most 
ridiculously cheap. 

After an early breakfast we took a last ramble 
through the streets, and then started for Dijon, but 
have come to Beaune some miles further on, being 
induced to do so by a wet day, the first we have had. 
I do not know what the aspect of the country through 
which we passed might have been under a bright 
sunshine, and more cheering influences, but we soon 
found, after leaving Sens, that we were entering a 
very different one from any we had yet seen—hills 
appeared around us, at first of inconsiderable height, 
but gradually increasing in altitude till they were 
literally ‘‘cloud-capp’d”,’ and yet to their very sum- 
mits covered with the vine ; the valleys also, and the 
plains, being equally devoted to the same purpose, 
wherever the eye turned ; and here, it may be as well 
to inform you that, although a vineyard and the vintage 
may invoke images of fertility and beauty in the 
mind, they are, in reality, anything rather than beau- 
tiful in themselves, a plantation of vines very much 
resembling an ill-conditioned raspberry bed in a badly 
kept garden ; it is the general effect of ‘‘ the vine-clad 
hills” which is so captivating to the eye and the 
imagination. 

We have conversed, during the last two days, with 
different individuals employed in the vine-culture, and 
learned from them some particulars which may be 
interesting to you. The land is broken up and pre- 


1 Rather exaggerated.—J. G. W. 
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pared first; the young vines are then put in, about 
three or four feet apart, and for the first two years 
allowed to grow ; at the end of the second year they 
are cut down to within a few inches of the ground, 
leaving two or three eyes or buds. From these the 
next year’s shoots are produced; and ever after the 
same process is gone through when the grapes have 
been gathered, the vine never being permitted to grow 
above the height of three or four feet. The third year 
the plants bear, and continue to do so till the fortieth 
year, when the cld vines are rooted up, and new ones 
supply their places. Nothing is lost, from the prun- 
ings in the spring to the cuttings of the winter ; the 
former being used in the distillation of eau-de-vie, and 
the latter collected for fuel. 

On our arrival at Dijon, my friends started, in the 
rain, to see the cathedral. At seven o'clock Messrs. 
Roach Smith and Waller met me at the station, 
and we came on to this place, as it is our intention 
to-morrow to start, at half-past six, for Autun—a city 
of the first importance under the Roman sway, and 
still retaining many splendid remains of its ancient 
orandeur. 

Autun, Sept. 19th.—We rose early in the morning, 
and took the rail to Chagny, about twelve miles. 
rom thence we set off to walk over the mountains to 
Cussy la Colonne—a Roman remain of great interest, 
but of little notoriety. Our ramble was through the 
most southern portion of the celebrated Céte d’Or, 
producing some of the most famous wines of France. 
We passed through valleys and over hills covered with 
thousands of acres of the vine; the people in all 
quarters gathering the grapes, or pressing out the 
juice ; oxen drawing strange, antique-looking vehicles, 
loaded with fruit or wine ; children, women, and men, 
all busy, laughing and gay; whilst their curious dresses, 
implements, manners, and occupation, so new and 
unlike anything I had before seen, gave me the first 
veritable impression of “the vintage’, and fully car- 
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ried out all that I had ever pictured to myself of this 
gay and festive season. This, too, amidst magnificent 
scenery which extended as a panorama on every side ; 
mountains upon mountains in the far distance, the 
great range of the Jura visible on the eastern horizon ; 
a peep oe the Rhone, far away in the south, a bright 
blue sky, cloudless mod pure, over our heads, and the 
bracing mountain air to breathe, and you may imagine 
our enjoyment. After climbing and scrambling on, a 
thousand or fifteen hundred feet, to the mountain of 
the three crosses, we began to descend again; and, 
here, we came suddenly upon a party of vintagers, 
crossing the hills, who were resting for awhile on the 
summit, amusing themselves with their rustic games. 
After a chat and a laugh with these unsophisticated 
children of nature, we wended our downward way to 
the village of La Rochepot, and, after a walk of some 
leagues, had the mortification to find that the object 
of our excursion was still many miles distant. Over- 
come with fatigue and the heat, I determined to 
remain where I was, and to take the diligence in the 
evening to Autun; while Roach Smith and Waller, 
after a brief rest, went on. Before the arrival of the 
diligence at five o’clock, I was enabled to take a short 
stroll through the village and a peep at the ruins of 
an ancient chateau, situated in a most romantic spot. 
At that hour I came on to Autun, and, although the 
distance is not thirty miles, we were nearly seven 
hours on the road, it being almost midnight when we 
reached this hotel. I was quite beaten ; my friends 
had not arrived before me, as they expected to do, and 
so I was glad to retire to rest forthwith. 

10 o'clock p.m.—The morning passed away, and I 
began to entertain thoughts of taking the diligence 
back to the pomt we had started from, for the non- 
appearance of the pedestrians made me very anxious ; 
when, about one oclock, they arrived, having aliced 
about thirty miles since the early morning; and, 
being much fatigued, went to le down for a few ae 
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directly. Autun is charmingly situated amidst lofty 
hills, richly wooded or vine covered, and appears to be 
an exception to other cities of France. The cathedral, 
which I looked into, is a large structure, as usual, 
highly ornamented with sculpture, painting, stained- 
glass, etc.; and there is one picture of great merit, 
representing the martyrdom of their patron saint, 
which would have been. better situated in a picture- 
gallery or museum. On my return to the hotel, I 
found my friends much benefited by their rest, and, 
after refreshment, we paid a visit to the site of a 
Roman dwelling, recently excavated, where some 
interesting remains had been discovered, and were 
much pleased with the accounts given by M. L’Oiseau, 
the proprietor, who afterwards acted as our guide to 
one of the ancient gates, which still remains very 
perfect. This fine relic of the great people who reared 
it, as seen by the light of the declining day, presented 
a very noble and impressive, but melancholy, picture. It 
is in aseverely simple style, but extremely well adapted 
to its purpose, and must, in its state-of integrity, have 
been a magnificent entrance to the city. As Roach 
Smith and Waller were pretty considerably tired with 
their excursion, which still appears to have delighted 
them very much, we returned to the hotel, and 
before retiring to rest, Roach Smith and I took a 
saunter up and down the avenue of trees in the 
Grande Place, when he gave me an account of their 
ramble amongst the hills ; which must have been very 
pleasant, and I regret that I could not accompany 
them. The Roman column at Cussy la Colonne, as he 
described it, is worthy of inspection, but the difficulty 
of getting to it is so great, that it would scarcely repay 
the labour, except to an enthusiast or an antiquary. 
Waller promises that he will give us an engraving of 
iNet 

Autun, Sept. 20th.—This has been a day of great 
variety. We were up early; but my companions 


* Vide Collectanea Antiqua, vol. v, Pl. xxun. 
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having’ risen even earlier than I, and after breakfast 
started off to explore, I found myself thrown again 
upon my own resources, and left to steer my own 
course. This I did by setting out to examine the 
remains of the theatre; and on my way made the 
acquaintance of a young gentleman of the city, who 
became my companion and guide during the morning’s 
ramble,—and a better one I could not have had. I 
found him intelligent, well acquainted with the city 
(his native place) and its antiquities and history, and 
extremely polite and obliging as well. With him I 
spent a very delightful morning in visiting all the most 
remarkable remains of the ancient city ; which, with- 
out his guidance, I could not have combined, as I did, 
in one ramble. 

He led me first to the Theatre, or Amphitheatre, 
the remains of which are inconsiderable ; but of 
which sufficient is left to excite great interest. We 
then traced the ancient walls, for a couple of miles, 
through meadows and groves, by the river, and through 
scenes of the sweetest pastoral character ; visited the 
gates ; the site of a temple of Neptune ; and the still 
existing Temple of Janus (pronounced by the people 
here Shanuse). This last, anoble ruin, in a very con- 
spicuous situation, is one of the most striking monu- 
inents which remain of the greatness of Bibracte, or 
Augustodunum. It has been variously appropriated ; 
and from its dilapidation it appears to be a difficult 
matter to decide what may have been its ancient 
character. The general resemblance to the so-called 
Temple of Janus at Rome has, however, decided the 
question in favour of its present appropriation.* 

Leaving these exciting objects, with my pleasant 
companion, I returned to the hotel to rest, having 
made an engagement to accompany him in the even- 
ing in a country walk, and a scramble amongst the 
hills. This, after resting a couple of hours, I did ; 
calling for him at his house. Our little excursion 


1 This resemblance is most remote.—J. G. W. 
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gave me a better idea of the beauty of the country 
around Autun than I could have obtained in any other 
way; and for this I have to thank the kind young 
gentleman whose love of the beautiful in nature and 
art induced him so readily to be my guide to both. 
After an agreeable ramble through scenes of great 
loveliness, during which we traced the course of the 
ancient aqueduct ; took a peep at the (so called) tomb 
of Divitiacus (a monument of a pyramidal form, much 
defaced, but in a very commanding position); and 
other objects of interest, we came upon a spot so 
romantic and charming in its character, that I am 
sure, if you were to see it, you would wish to turn 
hermit, and live there always. The glen, like a large 
amphitheatre in form, was clothed to the summits of 
the hills with fine trees, which hung beautifully upon 
the mountain sides; and amongst them a most deli- 
cious cascade, falling from rock to rock, made a soft 
and voluptuous murmur, whilst it delighted the eye by 
its dazzling foam and its playfulness. It was with 
reluctance I left this exquisite valley; and on my 
return to the hotel, I bade adieu to my obliging and 
agreeable friend, whose taste and intelligence had con- 
tributed so largely to the day’s enjoyment. 

Lyons, Hotel de 0 Umvers, Sept. 21.—I have been 
interested, during the two days passed at Autun, in 
observing the physical peculiarities of its inhabitants, 
and those of the neighbouring country. 

We got up this morning at four o’clock, and started 
by the voiture for Chagny at five ; and, from the early 
hour, found it difficult to get anything eatable or 
drinkable, hotels in France being very different from 
those of England in that respect,—a small roll and a 
little water, with a bunch of very fine grapes, being 
all that I could procure till the afternoon. Our 
journey through the hills to Chagny was very pleasant, 
but tedious. This was afterwards amply compensated 
by the route through Macon to Lyons, where we 
arrived about three o’clock. The day’s travelling has 
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been exceedingly interesting, the scenery increasing in 
grandeur as we went on. Rich and fertile plains, and 
immense valleys planted with the vine, of which we 
saw many different species; mountain ridves towering 
into the heavens, or piled, as it were, one upon the 
other, and of the loveliest and most delicate tints; far 
away in the blue distance the mighty ranges of the 
Swiss Alps, with Mont Blane, like a giant, command- 
ing the whole; the exquisite purity of the atmosphere 
allowing the most distant objects to be distinctly 
seen. 

Lyons, Sept. 22.—A very comfortable night’s rest 
prepared me for the excitement and fatigue of to-day, 
which have been very great. The morning was spent 
in rambling through ie streets, and amidst the fine 
buildings a this fair city, or on the noble quays which 
line the banks of the two rivers. One of my first visits 
was to the rer, that I might look upon its rapid 
waters, which have a peculiarly lovely, azure hue, 
unlike any other stream. This sweet tint is said to be 
given to the current by the melting of the snow and 
ice amidst the Alps, where it has its source. I was 
amply gratified ; it is truly the swift and azure Rhone, 
and in its romantic and storied waters are reflected 
many a splendid palace and noble bridge, whilst its 
steep and picturesque banks are adorned with every 
grace that nature or art can bestow. Here I could 
have lingered long, but our rapid course, like that of 
the river, will brook no delay. I saw many fine build- 
ings in my perambulation, to describe which, in a 
letter, would be impossible; but the Theatre, the 
Bourse (now erecting), and the Hotel de Ville, claima 
passing notice. At the latter, the Museum is situated, 
second only to the Louvre in extent and excellence ; 
whilst the building in which it is preserved is one of 
the grandest I have seen. The French are worthy of 
all praise in that respect ; they not only preserve their 
national monuments with the utmost care, but lodge 
them in palaces, and make them accessible to all 
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classes, whilst every town of importance has its 
museum. The collection of local antiquities is some- 
thing extraordinary, and for variety and importance, 
inferior to very few places out of Rome; whilst each 
day adds something from the excavations continually 
going on in every direction. The gallery of paintings is 
extensive and superb, and would of itself require a 
week’s study ; the sculptures, glass, and miscellaneous 
departments are all of the first importance, and most 
admirably arranged and kept. I fear that I give you 
but a very confused idea of this noble collection, but 
the truth is, that our time is so brief here, and the mul- 
tiplicity of objects is so great, amidst which we have 
been wandering, that I myself have but a confused 
perception of its extraordinary character. We made 
several sketches, passed the chief part of the day here, 
and left it, at last, in vain regret that we could remain 
no longer. In the evening, after taking coffee, I passed 
an hour in the Grande Place, one of the most cheerful 
squares I have seen anywhere. It is of great extent, 
with avenues of trees across it, adorned with beautiful 
fountains, and large basins of water, so large as to have 
swans, water-plants, and statues in them, as at the 
Crystal Palace. The houses surrounding the Place are 
of beautiful architecture, and great altitude, giving an 
extremely noble character to the whole. 

Lyons, Sept. 23.—-Early this morning we were out to 
take our last view of this great city, which, in its 
public buildings, situation, and picturesque environs, is 
second to none in France, and well merits its appella- 
tion of Lyons the beautiful. My friends were desirous 
of visiting the church of St. Ainay, one of the most 
remarkable in the city; but for myself, I preferred 
taking a walk on the banks of the Rhone, and witness- 
ing the Junction of the twostreams. At this point the 
view is very noble, and repaid me for a rather distress- 
ing exertion, as I have been, for a few days past, 
quite lamed by walking over the fearful pavements of 
the towns we have visited. All are alike disagreeable 
in this respect, as I have learned to my cost. 
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Vienne, evening.—At half past ten we left Lyons,— 
on my part with much regret, for [ have seen so much 
to interest and del'ght me that I could very willingly 
have been left behind. We have journeyed through 
an exquisite country to this place, keeping the Rhone 
with its lovely banks constantly by our side; now 
wandering about amongst the mountains, now rushing 
straight onwards, but everywhere preserving the same 
sweet hue. 

On our arrival at Vienne, we established ourselves 
at the Hétel de la Table Ronde (of which all that I 
can say in praise is that the people were very civil) ; 
after which we walked out to view the town and its 
ancient remains, which are of much interest, for 
Vienne was a great city in the Roman time, although 
now much fallen from its original splendour. Our 
first visit was to the Temple of Augustus, which is 
still standing,—a majestic ruin, and to be carefully 
preserved hereafter from farther dilapidation. It is, 
unfortunately, much obscured by the buildings around 
and partially in it, but’ these are to be removed, and 
after its restoration it will be used as a museum. 
The incipient one, at present located in the Market- 
house, was our next object of attraction. There we 
found a great variety of sculptured fragments, in- 
scriptions, etc., indicative of the importance of the 
place in ancient times ; some of which we sketched. 
After leaving the Museum we examined the cathe- 
dral, inspected the remains of a Triumphal Arch 
(completely buried amidst wretched houses), which 
must have been a grand structure originally, and took 
a general view of the city and its present condition ; 
then returned to the hotel to dine, and after nightfall 
I took my usual stroll upon the quay which lines the 
river bank, and in its swift-running waters saw the 
comet reflected—a most wonderful object. We have 
seen it several nights before, but never so advan- 
tageously as this evening. 

Montelimar, Sept. 24th.—This morning I was much 
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charmed with the fine situation of the curious old place 
we have left, and especially when looking down from 
the high hills at the back of it. Mr. Smith and I 
clambered up through rugged paths, vineyards, and 
gardens to look at some rather inviting ruins, and as I 
soon lost him, I sat down quietly to look around and 
enjoy the loveliness before me. The Rhone here makes 
some sharp turnings and windings through the Icfty 
hills which surround the valley, and on its bright blue 
surface mirrors the steep banks, the vine grounds, the 
hanging woods, houses, villas, and churches on either 
side in a most delightful manner. We afterwards 
paid a visit to a monument of somewhat singular 
character (which is indifferently called l’Aiguille, or le 
Tombeau de Pilatre), situated a little way out of the 
town. Itis ofa white calcareous stone, of the obelisk 
species, but having open arches beneath, facing the 
cardinal points, and about sixty feet in height ; simple 
and unornamented in style, and having very much the 
appearance of an unfinished work. ‘This is tradition- 
ally reported to be the tomb of Pontius Pilate ; and 
there is also an ancient tower on the opposite bank of 
the river, from which he is said to have thrown himself 
in despair after his banishment ‘to this place by 
Tiberius., Both of these monuments are in existence, 
—veritable Roman remains; the banishment is also a 
historical fact ; but their connection with the history 
of Pilate must be left to the credulity of each indi- 
vidual who sees them. Our next point is Orange, but, 
to break the journey somewhat, we determined to go 
by the rail to Montelimar to-day, and early to-morrow 
proceed onwards. 

Orange, Sept. 25th.—At six o'clock this morning we 
came on by rail to Orange, a large and rambling town, 
full of relics of the past ages, and the original seat of 
the Princes of Orange, now Kings of Holland. Here 
we were greeted, almost on our first entering the place, 
by the “ Bise”, a chill easterly wind blowing from the 
snowy peaks and glaciers of the Alps, and universally 
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dreaded by the inhabitants of these southern provinces 
of France. Messrs. Roach Smith and Waller appeared 
to feel it sensibly ; but to me it was rather agreeable 
than otherwise, being a relief from the intense heat of 
the few preceding days. This has been very great, 
more like that of our hottest midsummer than of the 
autumn ; and were it not that it has been a perfectly 
dry heat, it would have been intolerable. We first 
directed our steps to the Theatre, one of the gigantic 
monuments of the great people who reared it, with 
which these old Romans cities still abound, and even 
yet sufficiently perfect to give an excellent idea of the 
arrangement of the whole, which must have been 
stupendous. It could accommodate thirty thousand 
spectators, and has been embellished with exquisite 
sculptures, the rarest and finest marbles, and all that 
art could minister to render it perfect. The poor frag- 
ments of these beautiful productions are everywhere 

visible, and the very dust you tread on is a mass of 
broken materials of all kinds, from whence you may 
pick up, like shells on the sea-shore, some rare or 
pretty thing at every step. Here we received much 
attention from M. Calamel, the “custodien” and a 
retired lieutenant of the First Empire, whose taste and 
ingenuity are evinced in models of the Theatre in its 
perfect state, and other remains at Orange. 

Adjoining the Theatre are some majestic remains, 
said to be those of the Hippodrome, but as yet they are 
imperfectly cleared of the buildings that have so long 
hidden and, it should be added, have also preserved 
them. Amidst these sublime ruins we spent some 
delightful hours, now in meditation, now in observa- 
tion, and would fain have prolonged this mental feast ; 
but there were other matters to engage our attention 
as well, and we left it at last with regret, and directed 
our course to the Arch of Marius (so they name it), one 
of the most perfect of the extraordinary works left by 
the Romans for our wonder and admiration. It was 
till within these few years obscured and buried amidst 
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a mass of old buildings, but is now completely cleared 
of these incumbrances, and stands out admirably in its 
superb proportions, like the great man whose name it 
bears, alone and self-supported. The decayed portions 
have been most judiciously restored without attempt- 
ing too much, and it promises to remain for many a 
century still a memorial of the most extraordinary 
people the world has yet seen. ‘The sculptures repre- 
senting arms, captives, and other “‘spolia” are still in 
good preservation, and would well repay a careful 
study ; but their height from the ground renders it 
difficult to distinguish each object. A grand battle 
scene, which fills the large panel over the centre arch, 
is especially interesting, but has the same disadvantage 
in even a greater degree ; yet, taken as a whole, it is 
extremely venerable and impressive. 

On our return to the hotel, late in the afternoon, I 
preferred quietude to any further exertion ({[ cannot 
bear so much mental excitement), but my fellow 
travellers climbed the hill above the Theatre, and 
examined the remains of the Roman encampment there, 
which they reported to be of great extent and interest, 
and gave me so exciting an account, that I much 
reeretted not having accompanied them. 

Arles, Sept. 26th.—From the early morning we were 
engaged in surveying the many remaining traces of 
former magnificence which the queer, dirty old town of 
Orange still retains ; visited again the Theatre and the 
walls, and sketched some few matters of peculiar in- 
terest. At eleven o’clock we started for the south, aud 
passed ‘through an enchanting line of country, every- 
where surrounded by fields of the sugar-cane (a novel 
sight); groves of olive-trees; vast plantations of the 
mulberry (cultivated for the leaves) ; vineyards ; fields 
covered with various species of melon; flowers bloom- 
ing on all sides, in the greatest perfection and profusion ; 
roses and oleanders (here an open-air shrub), stocks, 
and all our summer varieties, making the air rich with 
their perfume, and delighting the eye with their 
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brilhant tints; the charming distance crowned by the 
snowy peaks of the Alps and other hills ; the Rhone, 
now a mighty river, but still very, very beautiful, with 
its precipitous banks crowded with towns and villages 
—an exquisite landscape : and the pure ether over the 
whole. At Avignon we remained four or five hours, 
and made very good use of our time in seeing all that 
we could in that space; we visited the museum, very 
rich in sculptured remains of the greatest importance 
(several of which we sketched), brought from the 
neighbouring cities, or the places where they have been 
discovered. To particularise them would be an end- 
less and a useless labour; you must see them. I 
examined, with much pleasure, a splendid collection of 
ancient coins, by far the most extensive and complete 
it has yet been my privilege to see, and in the gallery 
of antiquities could have passed days with still increas- 
ing pleasure, it was so rich and varied in its contents ; 
but time was inexorable, and from the museum we 
rambled to the river and the external fortifications, 
which are very fine specimens of the medizeval system 
of defence, and in a surprisingly excellent state of pre- 
servation ; thence we made our way to the palace of 
the Popes, now used as a barrack, and scaled the 
Rocher des Doms, an elevation near the palace, very 
pleasantly terraced and laid out with shrubs and 
flowers, and a most delightful lounge for the citizens. 
The view from the summit of this hill is one of the 
erandest and loveliest in France or any other country ; 
the course of the Rhone, for many a league, and all its 
tortuous windings through a splendid country, are 
under the eye, whiist the blue horizon is bounded by 
mountains of every form and hue, that, when seen by 
the changing lights of the morning and evening, must 
present an ever-shifting variety. 

Arles, Sept. 27th.— Immediately after an early break- 
fast we sallied out to see some of the wonders of this 
city. My first visit was to the famous Amphitheatre, 
which is by far the most imposing and remarkable 
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monument of the Roman greatness we have seen. It 
still stands almost perfect,—august and astounding in 
its immensity,—and solemnly impressive in its desola- 
tion and silence. When I stood in the vast area, and 
looked round on the deserted seats, once so animated, 
and thought of the centuries which have passed over 
it, of the busy multitudes which once thronged the 
noble building, all passed away ages since, an over- 
powering sense of the vanity of all human greatness 
came over me. I examined every part, penetrated the 
darkest recesses, wandered over and around its mys- 
terious chambers and passages, and seemed, as it were, 
carried back into the times when it was a reality, and 
not, as now, a memento of men and manners passed 
away forever. From this fascinating place I went 
to the Theatre, another surprising remain, but not 
equally perfect with that at Orange. Here I found 
my friends, and with them passed two or three hours 
in examining the sculptures, and sketching some 
curious fragments which have been lately discovered 
in the area of the ruins. From thence I proceeded to 
the museum, which contains many valuable and beauti- 
ful sculptures and inscriptions, collected, of late years, 
from the excavations, and continually increasing as 
new discoyeries are made. Here I may observe to you, 
that the French Government and the people evince a 
right and a noble spirit in the preservation of their 
national remains, which we, as a people, would do well 
to imitate. The importance and value of these col- 
lections, in the various towns and cities, can only be 
felt and understood when you have been amongst the 
people by whose taste and good sense they have been 
formed. 

In the course of our journey hither, I have re- 
peatedly been delighted and surprised by the acquaint- 
ance which even the humblest persons appeared to 
have with the history and antiquities of their country 
generally, and of their own locality particularly ; and 
to this cause it must be attributed; they are con- 
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stantly familiarised with such things, and the benefit 
is obvious. 

From the museum I went to the cathedral, a very 
noble building, and looked into the celebrated cloister 
of St. Trophimus, which is very beautiful. From 
thence I returned to the hotel, much fatigued, to rest 
awhile. Of this building I have something also to 
relate, which takes it out of the category of common 
houses. Half the front is composed of a portion of a 
temple, two columns and part of the tympanum of 
which remain, and, last night, I slept with my head 
almost touching the architrave of the same ; the very 
foundation of the house is ancient, as we have this even- 
ing proved ; the gargon of the hotel having conducted 
us through a range of vaulted chambers of great depth, 
and extending under the Roman temple and the 
adjacent street—a fearful place in its gloomy associa- 
tions—and from which I was glad to escape into the 
open air, and seek the counteraction of its purifying 
influence. 

To-morrow Messrs. Roach Smith and Waller intend 
to return by the rail to Tarascon, and from thence to 
walk across the country to see the Pont du Gard, a 
Roman aqueduct, and the most perfect which has 
been preserved to our times. As the walk is of an 
uncertain length, and [ do not feel equal to the exer- 
tion, I shall remain here another day, and on the 
following one meet them at Nismes, our next resting- 
place. 

Arles, Sept. 28th.—I witnessed this morning, from 
my chamber window, a very amusing and characteristic 
scene in the square before the hotel, or rather in the 
Forum, for this is the same place used by the Romans 
for public business, and still bearing the name, as does 
also the house where we are now. The large area was 
filled with country people, who had brought in hun- 
dreds of baskets of grapes, each of which would contain 
two or three bushels of fruit; and there they were, 
standing behind their stores in their quaint and 
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picturesque costumes, waiting for buyers or selling 
their produce, as it might be : a most curious and novel 
sight. : 
I had already seen the vintage in its chief parti- 
culars—gathering the grapes, treading out the wine 
(for such is the method used in expressing the grape- 
juice), and carrying it home, but this was something 
new. Our landlord informed me that these were the 
smaller cultivators of the vine, who, having each their 
little plot of ground devoted to its culture, found it 
more economical to sell their produce to the large wine 
makers rather than use it themselves, and that, in this 
manner, vast quantities of fruit were raised and 
brought to the market, which was held always in the 
Forum. On inquiry I found that grapes of the most 
delicious flavour and appearance, such as are raised 
only in hothouses in England, were to be bought at 
something less than two sous per livre, or pound. 
During the morning I have been rambling about the 
city, looking over the magnificent remains of the 
Theatre and Amphitheatre, which become more im- 
pressive at each visit; examining and admiring the 
beauties of the cathedral, and inspecting the noble 
sculptures in the museum ; some of these are very fine, 
and there is one work of ancient art which has been 
removed to Paris, said to be equal to the finest which 
have been preserved to this age: a Venus, discovered 
here some years since, and of exquisite workmanship. 
This reminds me of a circumstance that has forced 
itself upon my notice—the extreme beauty of the 
females in this place. At every turn you meet with 
women having fine classical features, brilliant com- 
plexions, and forms of great symmetry, altogether 
charming, and their loveliness is much enhanced by 
their simple and becoming style of dress, especially the 
head-dress. In this respect Arles is very different 
from other parts of France, where generally feminine 
beauty is not in the ascendant, although the French 
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women are, without doubt, graceful in carriage and 
fascinating in manners. 

Evening.—I walked into the country to see the 
remains of the palace of Constantine ; and, after pro- 
ceeding about three miles, found myself obliged, by the 
intense heat, to abandon the enterprise, and be con- 
tented with gazing on these grand ruins at the 
respectable distance of half a league; they are said 
to be very worthy of inspection, and I regret that I 
could not get so far, but have, perhaps, done wisely. 

In the evening I sought out the banks of the Rhone, 
and again saw the comet reflected in the noble stream, 
which is here of great width. By the starlight, with 
the blazing meteor doubled in the dark and placid 
water, the numerous lights also glittering along the 
quays, and twinkling from below, it was a kind of 
magical picture, which made a deep impression on my 
fancy—something to remember when I shall be far 
away from this pleasant place. 

Nismes, Sept. 29th.—After breakfast I walked out 
of the city to a somewhat remarkable place called 
‘Eliscamps’, undoubtedly a corruption of its previous 
Latin name (Elysii Campi). Here, in their original 
situations, are several hundred ancient sarcophagi or 
tombs, and you are, as it were, pacing a city of the dead 
—of the ancient dead, when you have once entered its 
strange precinct. They are of various forms, and in 
general extremely well preserved, giving to the place 
a singular aspect, one suggestive of solemn reflection 
on the vanity of all human care respecting those who 
have passed away; for these costly monuments, once 
the resting-places of the rich and powerful, have long 
been the abodes of reptiles, whilst their first tenants 
have “ left not a wrack behind”. My friend Mr. Fair- 
holt has engraved a view of this antique cemetery, 
with the other remains, at Arles, in vol. v of the Collec- 
tanea Antiqua. On my return, I once more looked 
into the cathedral and the richly sculptured cloister 
adjoining, which has many points of great interest, 
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took a last lingering look at the theatres, and then 
posted away to the station, from whence I started for 
Nismes. The route, as faras Tarascon, was very rich 
and delightful, with continual glimpses of the bright 
blue river rushing on its way to the sea, the highly 
cultivated land on both sides teeming with all kinds of 
rare and valuable things, and dotted over with villas, 
chateaux, towns, and all sorts of buildings, having a 
great resemblance to those of the Italian landscape 
painters. This has been more and more apparent as 
we have approached the confines of Italy, and forms a 
very marked distinction from the architecture of the 
north. So likewise the physical appearance of the 
people is different, having a strong intermixture of 
the Italian element very obvious. ‘Tarascon is an 
extremely romantic and picturesque town as seen from 
the station ; but, as the train did not stop except to 
set down and take up a few passengers, I could do no 
more than look at it in passing. After leaving the 
lovely Rhone, which we did here, our route lay through 
a country more level and less interesting than that 
lately gone over, but still not without its beauties. 
All around, far as the eye could reach, were extensive 
plains covered with olive or mulberry trees, vines, and 
various other fruits, which appeared to be very 
abundant ; but the mountains could only be seen far 
away on the horizon to the north and east, where they 
looked like clouds resting on the earth, and it was not 
till we were approaching Nismes that any considerable 
elevation was apparent. Early in the afternoon we 
reached that city (seeming, as viewed from the country, 
a very large one), and my first care on alighting was 
to hasten to the Hdtel du Midi, our appointed ren- 
dezvous, but found that the pedestrians had not 
arrived. Ithen walked out to see the “lions” of the 
place, which are of the first importance—an Amphi- 
theatre—a Temple in excellent preservation, and many 
other remains of the ancient grandeur of Nemausis, 
which was, in the Roman period, one of the chief 
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cities of Gaul, and the birthplace of many illustrious 
men. 

Evening.—The travellers are come, and give a very 
glowing description of the Pont du Gard, which I am 
pretty well familiarised with by descriptions and illus- 
trations, but should, notwithstanding, have seen with 
much pleasure. They are very tired, and intend to 
get to bed early. As for myself, I have been again 
ereatly astonished at the amphitheatre, which is a 
wonderful and beautiful structure, even more perfect 
than that at Arles, and in excellent preservation. I 
was told by one of the keepers that it had been used 
for a bull-fight, only two days since, and that between 
thirty and forty thousand spectators had been accom- 
modated on its seats; we came too late to witness a 
rather uncommon spectacle, therefore ; but still I do 
not regret the loss of so detestable a sight as the 
torture of the poor animals would have been. 

The Temple of Augustus (used as the museum, 
which I shall visit to-morrow) is another relic of 
the Roman sway. It must have been a noble building 
originally, and now, with its weather-stained and 
mouldering columns, excites the deepest interest, when 
we think of all that has passed :—the overthrow of 
empires—the ages of barbarism and darkness—the 
light of Christianity—and the new civilization which 
has dawned upon the world, since it stood in its pris- 
tine beauty—a heathen temple. 

Nismes, Sept. 30th.—This morning I walked in the 
“place”, and took a survey of the fountain,’ of which 
the inhabitants are very proud, and justly so. It is 
a master-piece of the kind, and upon the grandest 
scale. In the centre of a large basin of marble is 
placed a graceful tazza, upon which are seated em- 
blematical figures of the four great rivers of France ; 
from the midst of this springs a richly sculptured 
pedestal, supporting a colossal statue of the city, and 
around and above these noble works, which are of 
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first-class art, the water is thrown in profusion, and 
with beautiful effect. The whole, when seen at a 
moderate distance, from the play of the water, the 
rich hues of the marbles, and the exquisite design and 
execution of the work, is exceedingly fine. After 
admiring this captivating ornament of the city, I 
strolled around the vast circuit of the amphitheatre, 
looking with astonishment at its ponderous and 
gigantic mass. 

Thence I proceeded to the museum, and passed the 
day in its interior, which is filled with rich collections 
of art in painting and sculpture; but the antique 
remains are its greatest treasures. Amongst these I 
found several tesselated pavements, and one of them 
(a fragment) so captivated me, that I have been 
employed for several hours in copying it. It repre- 
sents Achilles dragging the body of Hector behind his 
chariot, around the walls of Troy. I have seen many 
elaborate works of this kind; but, with one exception 
(the grand specimen in the Louvre), none equal this. 
I have attempted to give the spirited drawing of the 
horses ; their fiery ardour, and the vigour of the whole 
subject, which is marvellously treated ; but doubt that 
it will be a failure after all my care and nicety in 
giving every minutest item in the details. 

It was well I had so absorbing an employment, 
for during the time of our visit to the museum a 
tempest of wind and rain came on, and bid fair, at 
one time, to have made us prisoners there. For- 
tunately, though severe it was brief; and, as soon 
as it was over, I hurried to the hotel, got some 
refreshment, and set off, by myself, to visit two of 
the most attractive of the renowned monuments of 
Nismes—‘ The Temple and Grove of Diana’, and 
“The Tour Magne”. ‘The first of these is, 1 should 
think, one of the loveliest and most romantic places 
in the world, for, with its fountain dedicated to the 
goddess, it perfectly realizes all that the most vivid 
imagination of poet or painter can conceive of the 
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classical or the beautiful. By the evening light, with 
the rich tints thrown over the foliage by the declining 
sun, it was incomparable. I could have lingered 
here long, but there was more to be seen, and I 
hastened to climb the lofty hill which hangs over this 
sweet spot, and upon the summit of which stands the 
Roman tower. This was effected the more easily, as 
the hillside is terraced and planted with evergreens, 
forming an agreeable promenade of itself. Arrived 
at the top, | mounted to the roof of the tower, and 
from thence saw the sun go down, in unexampled 
splendour, upon a view which baffles all description, 
and which should have been seen by a painter—it 
would have inspired or overwhelmed him. The vast 
extent of mountainous and level country which the 
eye took in was bathed in the golden light of the 
sunset, and defied all attempt at distinguishing par- 
ticular objects—the mountains, the buildings scat- 
tered far and wide, all looked as of molten gold; 
whilst away in the east were piled up to the very 
zenith the enormous masses of storm-clouds which 
had visited us so lately, and were now driving towards 
the Mediterranean. The whole of this colossal mass 
was steeped in the same gorgeous light, and cast back 
over the city and all around it for leagues a reflected 
splendour scarcely less than the golden west itself. 

Narbonne, Oct. 1.—We have lost one of our little 
party. Waller has left us, wishing to visit other places 
which lay out of our proposed line. A very fine morn- 
ing greeted us ; and, after our adieux had been made, 
at ten o'clock we started for the south-west, Waller 
going north. The country continued to retain its 
more level aspect, but mountains were seen away in 
the distance ; and, as we advanced, little else than the 
mulberry, the olive, and the vine appeared to be culti- 
vated everywhere. But of these, the amount that we 
have seen, overa great extent of country, seems almost 
incalculable. 

About noon we arrived at Montpellier, the country 
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around which very much disappointed my preconceived 
ideas of the beauty of this world-renowned city. It is 
a large place, with many fine buildings; but to what 
it owes its celebrity, except the purity and excellence 
of the air, it would be. difficult to say from a two 
hours’ stay in it—for that was all the time allowed to 
us. Of this we made the most, passing through some 
of the chief streets ; looking into the museum, which 
is the most indifferent we have seen; and taking a 
turn upon the esplanade, from whence there is a grand 
view ot the Savoy Alps in the distant horizon. This 
spot, with its fine avenues of plane trees and its 
fountains, must be a delightful lounging-place on 
summer evenings; but the late intense heats have 
stripped the trees of their leaves, and given a wintry 
character to them, very destructive to the beauty of 
the scene. 

Leaving Montpellier, we dashed on to the south- 
ward, and at last gained a prospect of the deep blue 
sea, the Mediterranean. It was with great interest 
and emotion I first looked on this beautiful piece of 
water, celebrated from remotest antiquity by histo- 
rians and poets. For many miles we ran along its 
shores—I, all the while, in a dream of ancient days 
and doings—till we came to Cette, an important sea- 
port in an island of the same name. This we ap- 
proached by a viaduct or causeway carried some miles 
over the water, which was on both sides. The water 
looked very tempting ; and the white-crested waves 
about us gave a cool and delicious sense of refresh- 
ment, after the torrid heat of the land, which was 
pleasant beyond measure. At the port the train 
stopped twenty minutes, and I forthwith alighted and 
hastened to the sea-beach to have a dip in the water, 
which I found truly a luxury, my hands having 
suffered severely from the mosquitoes for some days 
and nights past. Poor Roach Smith has been a victim, 
too, which we attribute to their preference of strangers 
to the natives. At this place we changed carriages, 
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and I got into one filled entirely with seventy or eighty 
boys—a school—who had come from the interior for 
a holiday and a bathe in the Mediterranean. I was 
soon at home with them, found that several spoke 
English—learned from a Spaniard, and was much 
amused by their original pronunciation, which, no 
doubt, they considered perfect—till I gave them some 
simple instructions (they clustering like bees around 
me to hear the Englishman talk), and for twenty miles 
of our journey we were a very merry lot. I bade them 
farewell at Beziéres with regret, and immediately the 
carriage was filled with another party, amongst whom 
were twelve or fourteen mountaineers returning to the 
Pyrenees. With these children of nature I was 
ereatly entertained. In their practical joking with 
each other, in which they kept up a constant skirmish- 
ing, they very much reminded me of our own island 
lads, without their sophistication. Their patois 
amongst themselves was singular; and there was one 
fine-looking fellow who whistled the airs of their native 
mountains in a most charming manner, and upon one 
occasion made an elaborate oration in reproof of their 
boisterous conduct—his look, action, and enunciation 
(although I could understand only half-a-dozen words 
of the whole) proving that nature had gifted him with 
some of the rarest and most captivating of those 
qualities which constitute a popular speaker. His 
influence over his romping companions was evidently 
great, and partially kept them in order, but their 
mirth and heartiness were quite infectious, and every 
one seemed inclined to be amused by them. I shall 
never forget their descent from the voiture when we 
arrived at Narbonne; it was very original in its way, 
and quite as uproarious. We have found a pleasant 
hotel, under the shadow of the archiepiscopal palace, 
and have already surveyed the town, although it was 
late when we reached Narbonne. 

Toulouse, Oct. 2nd.—This morning we were afoot 
early; and, breakfast over, set forth to inspect the 
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city and its ancient remains. We proceeded first to 
the external walls, which possess a singular interest 
from the circumstance that when they were rebuilt, 
about four hundred years ago, upon the old founda- 
tions, the builders, with a rare and admirable taste, 
placed over the whole surface the inscriptions, the 
sculptured fragments, and multitudinous remains of 
every kind which had been discovered in the Roman 
city; and this surprising collection forms in itself a 
perfect museum of antique art, that would occupy 
months to examine and illustrate. We made a con- 
siderable exploration of the wall, sketching by the 
way, and here we again saw the Pyrenees in that far 
away south, mighty in their stupendous and rugged 
forms, and lovely in their sweet purple tints. By-the- 
bye, I did not mention that we had our first glimpse 
of this grand mountain chain yesterday afternoon, 
away to the south of Carcassone ; which place is very 
delightfully situated, and exceedingly picturesque in 
its buildings and fortifications, resembling nothing we 
have met with hitherto, from the black stone of which 
the chief edifices are constructed. But to the present. 
In our walk we passed through an olive plantation, and 
I took the opportunity of examining the tree and its 
fruit, which I have, till now, only seen in passing. 
The olive very much resembles our willow when 
pollarded, and is not very handsome either in its 
form or colour, a large collection of them giving a cold 
and wintry character to the landscape ; this has been 
very observable where they have predominated over a 
wide extent of land. In the present instance they 
were relieved by the vines planted amongst them; and 
here I had an example of the grape gathering as well, 
which I did not fail to make myself acquainted with. 
Returning into the city, we threaded its winding and 
narrow streets, with their ancient-looking houses, that 
seemed to belong toa long bygone age, and made our 
way to the museum, which is well filled with paint- 
ings, medizeval relics, sculptures, and many a precious 
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fragment of Roman art, amongst which are some rich 
pavements dug up here. In the garden of the 
museum (a cool and pleasant court, planted with 
shrubs and flowers, and once belonging to the arch- 
bishop’s palace) are many valuable relics of the ancient 
Narbonne, some curious inscriptions, which Roach 
Smith copied, and a singular model in white marble of 
a small temple which had been used for the domestic 
worship of a heathen deity, probably Venus. This I 
sketched, and then, having exhausted our brief time, 
we returned to the hotel, got some refreshment, and 
started by the rail for Toulouse at twelve o’clock. 
Thus, you see, we are not idle; every moment has its 
full burden of employment, and we are storing up 
observations for future use. For six hours we have 
travelled through a flat and less fertile tract of land 
than before, but abounding with olives, vines, sugar- 
cane, and Indian wheat; the rugged and _ rocky 
mountains constantly on our left hand, sometimes 
near, sometimes far off, and occasionally between their 
openings giving us peeps of still loftier and more 
distant hills. We had many amusing events on our 
way, and the endless variety of faces (in which the 
Spanish features were often observable), costumes, 
tongues, and other notabilities, was truly extra- 
ordinary. Amongst others, we had a party of Spanish 
bull fighters in their national and professional habili- 
ments (and fine fellows they were), who had been to 
the late exhibition in the amphitheatre at Nismes, 
and were now returning to Spain, 

It was dark when we arrived at Toulouse; but, 
after a cup of coffee, we walked out to see as much 
as possible of the city, which is very large, and 
looked very animated by the light of the gas from so 
many streets, houses, shops, and especially cafés, 
which are exceedingly brilliant wherever we have 
been. They tell me Toulouse has ninety thousand 
inhabitants, and from the extent and crowded appear- 
ance of the streets, I do not doubt it. Many of these 
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we perambulated, and crossed a very noble bridge 
over the Garonne, at this place about as wide as the 
Thames at Westminster, saw the comet reflected in 
the river—a most beautiful object ; here, as every- 
where else, this appears to excite the most imtense 
interest, of which I have had many instances within 
these few evenings. 

Toulouse, Oct. 8rd.—We have, during the day, seen 
much of this great city, which may be an attractive 
place if sufficient time were allowed for examination, 
but in an archeological view it does not (with the 
exception of the museum) possess many features of im- 
portance ; rather singular when it is considered that the 
Tolosa of the Roman times was of the first consequence. 
It has, too, all the faults of a French town without 
the charms many others possess, being more of the 
thriving, populous, and commercial city, ike Liverpool 
or Bristol. 

The country about it wants beauty ; and the end- 
less labyrinth of narrow streets, shut in by very lofty 
houses, in the place itself, does not make it anything 
the more agreeable; especially as the rough pavements 
are so unpleasant to walk on, and there are no foot- 
ways for pedestrians as with us. Still there are many 
noble and spacious buildings, which cannot be seen to 
much advantage from this cause, and one (partially 
used by a literary society) possesses much of the 
picturesque in its architecture. 

~In the Grande Place we came upon the morning 
market, which, although it is Sunday, was not the 
less crowded, and it was a curious and lively scene 
to witness, but of less interest than others we have 
visited, from the dresses of the people generally being 
so similar to those of the English ; we are no longer in 
the country where the picturesque costumes of another 
age are yet worn. At noon we went to the museum. 
It is one of the most extensive and valuable in France, 
and second only to that of Lyons, whilst the buildings 
and cloisters, in which the different collections are 
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arranged, are themselves sufficiently attractive, having 
been, in centuries past, devoted to religious uses, and 
retaining now their pristine character. We found, 
amongst the classical remains, some fine tesselated 
pavements, well drawn ; a series of busts of the Roman 
emperors, many of them of great beauty and rarity ; 
various inscriptions, and a number of valuable memo- 
rials of the worship paid to their national deities by 
the Roman soldiers located at Tolosa, in votive altars, 
having their strange and uncouth names inscribed on 
them. All these we copied, and, had time permitted, 
I could have wished to glean many an interesting 
object besides for my sketch-book. ‘The collection of 
Roman medals in gold, silver, and bronze, is very fine, 
and would have repaid their study with profit and 
pleasure. The gallery of paintings is an extensive and 
splendid one, containing many noble pictures; the 
medizeval department, in one of the cloisters, is rich 
to excess, and the general collections (especially the 
Japanese) of the most curious interest; but all these 
could receive no more thana cursory glance. Here, as 
at other places (with the exception of Lyons), we found 
that there was no printed catalogue—a deficiency 
which ought to be supplied. 

Dax, Oct. 4th.—At five yesterday afternoon we were 
at the station, which is situated on the bank of the 
once renowned grand canal of Languedoc. This was 
formerly regarded as an eighth wonder of the world ; 
but the marvellous doings of modern times have thrown 
it into the shade—the railroad by its side has eclipsed 
all its glories. Before I bid adieu to Toulouse, let me 
tell you that there, for the first time, I have seen and 
walked beneath the orange trees in the open air, bear- 
ing their fruits and exquisitely scented blossoms to- 
gether ; they are very lovely. 

Our journey to Agen, as it soon became dark, was 
not very amusing, and had it not been for the comet, 
which was very brilliant, and the “observed of all 
observers”, would have been tedious. It was long 
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after eleven when we reached our destination, and 
then had to seek for an hotel; which, after threading 
some of the mazes of the town, we found, and got a 
few hours’ rest. At half-past four we were up again, 
and back to the station by five, only to find that we 
might have enjoyed another hour’s quiet, as the train 
did not start till six o’clock. JI employed the interval 
in getting a cup of coffee, and Roach Smith in inspect- 
ing some religious structures near the station, which, 
he informed me afterwards, had interested him much, 
and led him to believe that Agen would have repaid 
our devoting a few hours to its inspection. 

Our journey to Bordeaux was through a country 
generally level, but possessing much beauty, and ex- 
tremely fertile; there was also an observable dif- 
ference as we approached the Atlantic: the parched 
and rather faded look of the landscapes gave way to 
the green and refreshing aspect of our own emerald 
islands, caused by the increased moisture of the at- 
mosphere, and the hills once more put on a verdant 
livery, such as we have not lately seen in the interior. 

At Bordeaux we remained two hours; but as we 
return there, after leaving this place, I will say no 
more of it than this, that it is a large commercial 
city ; that, like Toulouse, commerce has obliterated 
all traces of its ancient character, and that it is 
essentially a modern town, but a very magnificent 
one ; adorned with numerous superb edifices, bridges, 
churches, and other buildings, whilst the Garonne, 
with its shipping, gives to it all the life and bustle of 
a great seaport. We found time to pass through 
some of the chief streets to the Exchange, or Bourse, 
as we wished to get a fresh supply of French gold, 
and returned to the station by the quays, which are 
very noble, and line the river banks for miles on 
both sides. At the station, or gare, as they term it, 
we had to wait awhile; and here, as everywhere, I 
found cause to admire the superior and convenient 
arrangements for the comfort of all classes. There 
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is no confusion, as is too often the case with us, and 
this arises from the plans adopted, which are uni- 
versal throughout France, and never allowed to be 
infringed by any person, or on any pretext. The 
gare, or station, is invariably a long and lofty build- 
ing, in some cases very highly ornamented. ‘The 
central hall, for the distribution of billets or tickets, 
is commodious, and all crowding is prevented by 
simple regulations. When the billets are obtained, 
each class proceeds to a separate hall or compartment, 
first, second, and third, where they have ample room, 
and every accommodation for rest or refreshment ; 
but there is no access to the platform. On the 
arrival of the train the first class are summoned, and 
not till the last person, and the luggage belonging 
to each, are in their places, can the other classes 
move. The second is then called and similarly dis- 
posed of, and then the third; all being done with 
the greatest promptitude and ease, without annoyance 
or trouble, and with perfect civility on the part of the 
officials. And now to our journey, which we resumed 
at two o'clock, and continued till nine this evening, 
when we reached Dax, pretty well tired with so many 
hours’ excitement. 

From Bordeaux to this we have passed over a per- 
fectly level tract, ‘“‘ the Landes”, which is very peculiar, 
and unlike anything we have hitherto seen. For some 
miles from the city the soil appeared fertile, and very 
highly cultivated, but gradually we entered upon this 
immense flat, composed of sand, on which little else 
than furze, heaths, and ferns appeared to flourish ; vast 
plantations of Scotch fir extended for leagues, and, 
where these were wanting, the eye looked in vain for 
an object to rest upon in the boundless distance, which 
resembled the sea in a perfect calm. We were 
informed by some of our fellow-travellers that the 
Emperor Napoleon, with a noble and patriotic spirit, 
has purchased vast tracts of this wilderness, and is 
assiduously promoting the cultivation of the soil and 
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the settlement of villages, and that he is expending 
great sums of money upon this favourite scheme. 

Dax, Oct. 5th.—I write to you again from this 
singular old town, which I had not thought to have 
done, but we have found to-day so many objects of 
curiosity and interest that we willingly prolong our 
stay till to-morrow. Our inducement to come here 
arose from Roach Smith wishing to verify the report 
made to him by a French correspondent, that Dax 
still retained its Roman walls and gates in a perfect 
state ; and, as the place was almost entirely unknown 
to the antiquarian world, he desired to see and judge 
for himself. We came to study this subject,—we have 
discovered many others; and one of these truly mar- 
vellous, the most surprising thing, indeed, I have ever 
beheld. This is the boiling spring of Dax, known to 
the Romans; but for ages lost to the general know- 
ledge, from the remote, out of the way situation of the 
city. I will first give you a brief description of this 
natural curiosity, and then I can, uninterruptedly, tell 
you of our doings during the day, which has been a 
very busy one. You have read of the geysers of Ice- 
land, and their surprising periodical phenomena ;—here 
was something equally astonishing—an immense jet of 
boiling water rising from the earth, and so continuing 
(without any diminution) from the most remote period of 
recorded history ; in fact, a river of intensely-heated 
fluid, with clouds of steam arising from it, sufficient 
for the domestic supply of all the city. The “Place” 
where the spring is situated is within the walls ; in the 
centre is a square enclosure of stone pierced by arches, 
well secured with iron rails, and through these and the 
vapour above the bubbling cauldron you may in safety 
look upon the extraordinary scene within. On-every 
side are appliances for receiving the water, which the 
inhabitants come and carry back to their houses in 
large vases or jars of an antique fashion. By the side 
of this building, also, are two immense basins, one 
within the other, filled with the hot water, around 
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which all the washing of the city is carried on; and a 
more lively and singular sight I could not have 
imagined than this square, with its uncommon ad- 
juncts, filled with groups of people in their strange 
dresses, which have much of the ancient character about 
them, as, in truth, has everything you look upon— 
houses, people, utensils, all seeming to belong to 
another state of things than the present. I shall, if 
possible, take a sketch of this wonderful scene before 
we leave, but despair of giving the due effect to any- 
thing so surprising. After leaving the spring—which, 
by the way, was the origin of the name Dax, by the 
corruption of its Roman appellation, De Aquis, D’Acqs 
—we made a survey of the town and its walls. These 
are, indeed, remarkable in their preservation, giving 
a most perfect example of the manner in which these 
stupendous works were executed by their builders. 
But, alas! for the Roman gates; we learned during 
the morning that only last year one had been destroyed 
to allow a wider thoroughfare for carts and carriages 
entering the city, and the others very recently. But 
our surprise was much greater when we ascertained 
that a very considerable portion of the walls them- 
selves—these venerable and interesting monuments of 
a great people—were being demolished by an order of 
the town council, to give room for the formation of a 
“ Place’ near and around the cathedral. At first I 
could not credit so extraordinary an act of ignorance 
and folly ; but a conversation which I had with some 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood afterwards, produced 
the sad conviction that their doom is fixed, and that 
these fine remains, the ornament of the city, and the 
common heritage of allthe races derived from the Roman 
stock, are to be sacrificed to the cupidity or stupidity of 
a set of mindless council men. When I think of this 
contemplated act of barbarism, it fills me with such 
indignation that I want words to stigmatize it as it 
deserves. I must, however, go on regularly, for I have 
much to tell you, and it must be told as it occurred. 
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Making the circuit of the walls, we came upon the site 
of the amphitheatre, of which not a stone remains, but 
it is still used as the arena for the bull fights ; and 
whilst sketching this curious spot—‘ La course aux 
taureaux”’—I lost Roach Smith, who was intent on 
studying the walls, and we did not meet for some 
hours afterwards ; but this led to interesting results, 
for, inquiring after him, I was directed to M. le Seeré- 
taire of the Mayor, at the Hotel de Ville, as having 
a fine collection of antiquities in his possession. 
Thither I proceeded, found the gentleman, and received 
from him the greatest politeness and attention. He 
took me over the building we were in, which had been 
the palace of the archbishop, and its old terraced 
garden, from whence we had a pleasant view of many 
of the more prominent features of the town and coun- 
try, and especially of that portion of the wall devoted 
to destruction ; then conducted me to the cathedral, 
the only noticeable point in which is a finely sculp- 
tured gate or porch that has been separated from the 
main building, and having been built up or enclosed 
from the external air, is in a wonderfully fine state of 
preservation. My agreeable guide next took me to the 
site of the destroyed gate, and here was an object of 
singular attraction,—an altar remaining in the same 
situation which it has occupied for nearly twenty cen- 
turies, defaced and battered, but still retaining much 
of its original sculpture and some traces of an inscrip- 
tion. ‘The preservation of this “‘memento mori” my 
guide attributed to animmemorial custom, only of late 
disused, which has something of the ludicrous about 
it, viz., that every bankrupt in the town was compelled 
to expiate his evil doings by sitting on this altar in the 
way of penance for a certain number of hours daily 
during a given period, that he might receive the com- 
pliments of his admirers and friends ; something, no 
doubt, in the nature of exposure in the stocks with the 
English." Soon after parting from my pleasant com- 
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panion, [discovered Roach Smith deeply absorbed in the 
contemplation of the devoted portion of the walls which 
we had been surveying, and after two or three hours 
pleasantly passed in sketching and exploring, we took 
a country walk to examine the church of St. —, about 
half-a-mile distant, which M. the Secretary had stated 
to have points of interest about it. This we found to 
be the case, but late restoration had obliterated its 
more ancient features. We then rambled away to the 
church of St. Paul, near the station, which has likewise 
been renovated of late, and here we found some curious 
sculptures built into the external wall, of medizval 
work, very curious in themselves, but possessing no 
great attraction, after the masterly productions of the 
antique schools of art. Much fatigued with a long 
day’s excitement, we returned just at sunset to the 
hotel to recruit, and have been sitting before the door 
under the cloudless sky, gazing at the comet (every 
night more brilliant), talking over our adventures, and 
arranging our route on the homeward line. 

Bordeaux, Oct. 6th.—I was up very early this morn- 
ing to get my sketch of the “ Place” and its extra- 
ordinary contents. Our hotel, “ Le Poisson Frais”, 
was near to the station and out of the town, and I had 
to cross the Adour by a fine bridge to enter the city. 
From this point I saw the sun rise upon a very lovely 
landscape,—the river winding amidst fields and groves, 
the old city before me with its venerable ramparts, and 
the shadowy forms of the Pyrenean mountains seen in 
the south ; altogether it was very sweet, and reminded 
me strongly of some of our English scenery, without 
the buildings, which are unlike anything we have, 
and very peculiar. I then proceeded to my work, and 
secured the main features; but to give the animated 
character and life of that wonderful scene was beyond 
my time or ability. It was the early morning, and the 
place was filled with a busy crowd, variously employed 
—the washerwomen, the water-carriers, the loungers, 
_ the idlers, all conspiring to give the greatest animation 
VOL. III. HH 
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to it, and a character “suc generis’, perfectly inde- 
seribable. The volume of steam was very great, and 
an old lady (who kindly lent me a chair to sit upon) 
told me that on frosty mornings in winter it was so 
much more so that it filled the whole place, large as it 
is, and prevented the neighbours from seeing across ite 
I walked round the square, and saw one of the houses 
with the lofty title of the “ Baths of Augustus Ceesar”’ 
marked on it, and the proprietor, who stood at his 
door, gravely assured me that Jules César (the great 
man with the humbler classes in all the French towns) 
had often bathed init. When I afterwards mentioned 
this to Roach Smith, he smiled and said it was not 
impossible, and that he might have doneso. At eight 
o'clock we bade adieu to Dax, which will be always 
remembered with pleasure, not less from its many 
attractions than the simplicity of manners of its in- 
habitants and their kindness to the Hnglishmen, who 
were evidently visitors of the rarest kind among them. 
Our return to Bordeaux was by the same line as that 
we came by, and we again passed over the “ Landes’, 
with their sandy plains and interminable fir planta- 
tions ; the journey, though tedious (ninety miles in six 
hours), being beguiled by the conversation of our fellow- 
travellers, particularly one young man of much intel- 
ligence, who told us that, although born in France, his 
father was an Englishman. Arrived, we first settled 
ourselves at an hotel near the station, and having 
taken some refreshment, set forth to see as much as 
possible in our brief stay, which will only be till to- 
morrow morning. ‘The museum was our principal 
attraction, but it greatly disappointed us (considering 
that the Roman city was one of the centres of civiliza- 
tion) in its contents. These were scanty; but we 
found a few illustrations of the domestic life of the 
Romans to sketch, and one especially, which ina rather 
amusing manner demonstrates the truth of the old 
proverb that “there is nothing new under the sun”. 
The ancients represented on their funeral monuments 
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the occupation of the deceased. This one commemo- 
rates—a haberdasher. He or she is seated behind a 
counter, with piles of goods around, and suspended 
above are a range of “‘ crinolines”, or something so very 
hke them that it is evident the belles of Burdigala 
loved just as well as their modern successors to 
‘expand their ideas”. From the museum we went to 
the cathedral, a large and handsome structure, the 
interior of which, like all the others that I have seen, 
is more like a curiosity shop than a temple dedicated 
to a God who must be worshipped in spirit and truth ; 
so I gavea glance around and came away. Here I lost 
Roach Smith; and as it would have been in vain to 
seek for him, I leisurely took my way back to the 
hotel, by the Boulevarde and the Quays along the 
river, peeping in at the Bourse on my way. This is a 
very ‘noble building, and I much enjoyed the vivacity 
and volubility with which the frequenters transact 
their business. It was entirely characteristic, and 
almost as amusing as the buffoons at Epernay. As 
it soon afterwards became dark, we did not venture 
out again; but before sitting down to write I have 
been taking a turn on the Boulevarde and gazing at 
the comet, which nightly grows more dazzling. 

Tours, Oct. 7th.—We left Bordeaux this morning at 
ten o'clock, and having to cross the Garonne to the 
station on the other side, obtained a fine view of the 
river, with the magnificent buildings on its banks, and 
of the immense mass of shipping (of all nations), which 
gives it a great resemblance to the Pool below London 
Bridge. No finer point for seeing the city can be 
wished than this bridge, which is itself a very great 
work, and, as seen from the water, exceedingly noble. 
The country to the north is very pleasing without 
being grand, and has more of the character of English 
landscape than any other I have seen since leaving 
England. The vine is everywhere cultivated, and 
some new species have shewn themselves in these parts 
which we have not seen before. Many of the localities 
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where the most famous wines are grown were pointed 
out to us, and much interesting information imparted 
as to the mode of making the wine and ripening it, by 
some of our fellow-travellers. As we proceeded north, 
the serene and azure atmosphere was left behind us, 
and we entered a region of cloud, which, light and 
fleecy at first, became more and more dense as we 
advanced, till nearing Poitiers it commenced raining, 
and we were unable to see much of the place from the 
hazy state of the weather, This was something new 
for us, who have had such lovely days and nights for 
os, and extremely provoking , as it was ovdenn 
that the situation of the city is one of great beauty, 
and we had altered our intention of going on to Tours, 
and intend to pass the rest of the day here. The rain 
again compelled us to change our resolution, and go 
onwards. Poitiers is a place very interesting to 
Englishmen, and Roach Smith, who has been there 
before, says that it abounds with monuments of past 
ages, and that the surrounding country is both pictur- 
esque and beautiful. All these things we were obliged 
to give up, but with regret. Farther northward, we 
left the rain behind us, and got some fine views of the 
country, and the towns and villages we passed. 
Amongst these Chatelherault (which gives a second 
title to our Dukes of Hamilton) is a pleasant place. 
For many leagues on either side in this part of the 
country we saw the rocky cavities in which the wine 
is kept to ripen. These are peculiar places, admirably 
adapted for the purpose they are now used for, but 
what was the original cause of their excavation is lost 
in the gloom of antiquity. No description could make 
you comprehend their nature. We did not arrive at 
Tours till nine o'clock; long after dark, and, as it was 
again raining, took refuge in the nearest hotel we could 
find, which proved asource of vexation and amusement 
Boma ;—for it was some time ere we could learn 
from the landlady, a fat and not very sweet-tempered 
dame, whether we could have either food to eat or 
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shelter for the night. I believe that she took us for 
no better than we shculd be; but afterwards she 
became more placable, nay, almost amiable, and with 
her maidens prepared our dinner, and finally gave us 
very comfortable sleeping apartments. 

Paris, Oct. 8th.—We were up early, and after a wet 
and stormy night, had the satisfaction of seeing a 
bright and clear morning, which enabled us, after 
breakfast, and before leaving Tours, to see some of the 
more remarkable features of this fine city. We first 
went to the cathedral, which is large but not par- 
ticularly attractive; then sought the banks of the 
Loire, a very noble river, which I much desired to see ; 
called on a friend of Roach Smith’s, who was at his 
country seat, and inspected the museum. ‘This, 
although valuable and extensive, is not very rich in 
ancient remains, the painting, statuary, and natural 
history departments being the most prominent ones. 

Our stay here was not long, and we proceeded to 
the Roman walls, portions of which remain, and a 
portal or gate still retaining the ancient pavement of 
large flags, worn by the wheels of the carriages 
which had passed over them so many centuries since. 
Buried beneath an accumulation of earth, many feet 
in depth, these tracks have been preserved to recall 
images of the past, and to set one thinking about the 
future. 

At eleven o’clock we started from Tours by the rail, 
and passed through an extensive tract, less varied and 
hilly than the eastern portion of our journey, but with 
many pleasing features. The vine cultivation appears 
as general in this part of the kingdom as elsewhere, 
and the extent of the vineyards which we have seen 
altogether is marvellous to reflect on. It is said that 
France could supply the world with wine, and I 
believe it, so spacious is the surface, and so favourable 
the aspect of the land devoted to its production, whilst 
the climate is an eminently happy one for the plant 
itself. We passed Amboise in our onward career, but 
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it is not very remarkable, at least from the rail- 
road. 

At Orleans we rested five minutes to change “ voi- 
tures”, and that brief interval was passed in getting 
tickets and securing places, which was somewhat 
difficult, for there (the only place as yet) we found the 
gare thronged with people, and experienced a little of 
the crowding which is so unpleasant at home. We 
were approaching the great heart of the empire— 
Paris, and this was not surprising. I should have 
liked much to have spent a day in the city of Orleans, 
from its many associations in connection with English 
history ; but this could not be, and we soon left it far 
behind us. The country around the city has nothing 
particularly striking, and the vest of the journey, until 
darkness hid the landscape from view, retained its level 
but fertile character. 

At eight o’clock we reached the terminus, and at 
once proceeded to this hotel, taking the quays along 
the Seine, the Pont Neuf, the Louvre, and the Palais 
Royal, in our way to the rue St. Sauveur (when [ was 
last in Paris called the rue du Cadran). The Palais 
Royal looked wonderfully gay and brillant after the 
eloom of the journey, and recalled to me many bright 
and many mournful recollections of the time when last 
I was within its precincts, and of those who have 
passed away since then. My reason for coming to this 
hotel, the ‘“Cadran” (in which Roach Smith most 
kindly and readily acquiesced) was that it was there I 
put up with my brother when we were in Paris thirty 
years since, and I am now writing to you from the 
same chamber, and shall to-night sleep in the same bed, 
which I occupied so many years ago. 

Aiens, Oct. 9th.—This has been a day of much 
variety, and although we left Paris in the afternoon, 
we contrived to do a great deal during the morning, of 
which you shall hear anon. Breakfast despatched, we 
went direct to the Louvre, but found that we could 
not be admitted till ten o'clock. The interval we 
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passed in examining the exterior of the Imperial 
palace which, since a was last here, combines the two, 
the Tuileries. and the Louvre, in one. 

On the opening of the museum we were among the 
first visitors, and for two hours were employed, or rather 
absorbed, in the contemplation of the wonders around 
us. From one princely hall to another we wandered, 
now engaged with paintings, then with sculptures, 
antiquities, sketches, medals, every variety of curious 
or beautiful objects from the world of nature or art, and 
I felt, as I did many years since, that it would occupy 
months to examine and comprehend the whole. The 
last and most important portion of these imperial 
treasures we left till the end of our visit; but, from 
its extent, it would have been well to have looked at 
no other, for we could do little more than walk on, and 
gaze and admire. This was the gallery of antique 
sculpture, which is second to none but the Vatican. 
To attempt to particularise here would be idle, where 
all is exquisite and enchanting, and I will merely men- 
tion that I saw the famous Venus found at Arles a 
few years ago, of which I made mention some days 
since ; and aye it is, indeed, a fine work of art, of the 
highest merit and beauty. The magnificent mosaic 
pavement, which you have heard me speak of, we could 
not see, the part of the gallery in which it is situated 
being, unfortunately for us, under repair. 

From the Louvre we crossed the Seine, and made 
our way to the Hotel de Clugny, or Palais de Julian 
(for it has a variety of names), containing a collection 
of medizval works of art which has no rival. This 
has been formed since I last was in Paris, and com- 
bines a threefold attraction—Roman remains of great 
magnitude and solidity, which have been variously 
appropriated by antiquaries, as baths, or a palace of 
the Emperor Julian the Apostate; an eae 
example of a medizeval hotel of importance ; and the 
amazing collection which it enshrines—the casket 
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worthy of the inestimable jewels within its beautiful 
enclosure. 

I will first attempt to describe to you the Roman 
buildings, which in their construction evince all the 
greatness of the people who raised them. Massive, 
mysterious, alternately filling the mind with wonder 
and curiosity as to their purpose or their history, they 
exert a powerful influence over the imagination, and 
you wander from one part to the other, looking up at 
the stupendous walls that seem to have in them some- 
thing of the eternal character arrogated to themselves 
by the Romans, or peeping into dark and gloomy vaults 
which call up images of horror and cruelty during the 
long ages since they were first excavated. These, filled 
with remains of sculpture, inscriptions, and fragments 
of all kinds, form an interesting but gloomy illustration 
of a great nation, lone since swept into the gulf of 
oblivion, who have left us, in these colossal relics, 
remarkable examples of their creative power. The 
Hotel de Clugny is a very singular building, and, like 
many others of the same class, appears to have been 
erected at various periods and in different styles,—the 
agelomeration of towers, high pointed roofs, battle- 
ments, and sculptured pinnacles, with doorways and 
mullioned windows of every form and age, making a 
most picturesque whole, and giving an admirable 
example of an aristocratic town residence of the 
middle ages. But for the priceless collection within, 
what can I say? ‘Tapestry, carved work, cabinets, 
jewellery, paintings, embroidery, and a thousand other 
nameless but costly things, belonging to the rich and 
luxurious in past times, make altogether so extra- 
ordinary an appearance that one does not know which 
way to turn or what to admire. We remained in this 
palace of enchantment as long as we dared, and then 
returned to the hotel, and from thence went to the 
terminus of the Northern Railway. Our journey. to 
Amiens has been a very agreeable one, through fertile 
and highly cultivated districts, with the windings of 
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the river Seine ever before us or by our side. The 
landscape lacked the grandeur and beauty of the south. 
There were no mountains nor vine grounds, the olive 
and the mulberry no longer varied the scene, and the 
flowers were all faded ; but still it was charming, and 
in some parts forcibly brought the rural beauties of 
England to mind. I was reminded, too, by the 
increased cold, which our rapid journey of so many 
hundred miles directly north made us feel very sensibly, 
that we were in another climate ; and when we ar- 
rived at Amiens and made our way to this hotel, I felt 
very much as an Englishman would who went, for the 
first time, within the limits of the arctic circle,—a 
strong inclination to put my hands into my pockets, or 
to get before a good fire as quickly as possible. 
Folkestone, Oct. 10th.—This morning, when we 
started from Amiens early, a white frost was on the 
ground, and the cold was so intense to me that it was 
with difficulty I could withstand its influence. We 
came away after having taken only a cup of coffee, and 
on arriving at Boulogne went immediately to the Steam 
Packet Hotel, kept by Mr. Mintner, an Englishman, 
where we obtained an English breakfast,—that which, 
with one exception, we have not had since we came to 
France. That exception was at Dax, and as it was rather 
extraordinary, and I did not mention it at the time I 
wrote from thence, I will tell it to you now. We had 
so often found great difficulty in obtaining anything 
for our morning meal but ‘ café au lait’ and bread, 
that when at that place, passing near the “cuisine”, 
and the savoury smell of eggs and bacon saluting my 
olfactory nerves, I requested to have some for our 
breakfast : it was set before us by our landlady in 
propria persond, who was in a perfect paroxysm of 
astonishment at the request. I shall never forget her 
uplifted hands and eyes, and her exclamation of wonder 
——‘‘ Jambon et café au lait!” I do not think she had 
ever heard of such a barbaric combination before, and 
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most probably will talk of English taste for many a day 
to come. 

After making the first really hearty meal I (not to 
speak of my fellow-traveller) have had for more than 
four weeks, we prepared for our voyage. The morn- 
ing was fair and bright, but somewhat cold, with a 
breeze from the land in our favour. Roach Smith 
thought we should have a rough passage, and seemed 
at first disinclined to go, but kindly gave way to my 
anxiety on the subject of getting home as soon as 
possible. We procured our leave to depart, which 
must be given before going on board, and this ob- 
tained, were soon on our way to England, Roach Smith 
having prudently descended to the cabin. The sea has 
never yet affected me unpleasantly, so I kept the deck, 
and very much enjoyed the tossing and tumbling about 
which we got, especially about mid channel, where the 
waves were glorious, and swept over the deck every 
now and then in sheets of snowy foam, which was very 
beautiful, but, I dare say, would have filled you with 
apprehensions of the most terrible kind. The entrance 
into Folkestone harbour, from the narrow space between 
the piers, the sudden turn we were compelled to make, 
and the wild turmoil of the waves without, had a very 
exciting, effect upon the passengers who were on deck. 
It was most skilfully and coolly managed by the steers- 
man. Tor two or three minutes we were tossed on 
high, or plunged deeply down, then came a terrible 
lurch and a roll, a dash onwards, and we were in the 
harbour, in perfect quietude and security ; the whole 
operation witnessed from the pier by a crowd of spec- 
tators who seemed deeply interested in the result. I 
have just parted from my kind and agreeable com- 
panion and friend, who got through the run very com- 
fortably below. He is off for home by one train, and I 
am to start for London this evening. 


~ 
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At page 72 the account of the blunder in getting 
into the wrong carriage, when leaving Stratford-upon- 
Avon, is not quite accurate; my friend’s memory has 
here forsaken him somewhat. The station at which 
we were obliged to alight was Wilmcote, and a return 
train did not start for a considerable time—I think for 
nearly two hours. We amused ourselves by looking 
at the church, etc., and then returned to Stratford 
Station, where we were obliged to wait again for a 
train to take us onward. Again, we had to halt at 
Church Honoybourne, and, to while away the time, 
walked to see the church and village of Cow Honoy- 
bourne, and thus it was we found the wild pear and 
crab-apple. Another change was made at Chipping 
Norton, before we could get to Bourton-on-the- Water, 
our destination. We were due at two and reached 
there at five. The carriage waited for us, but in 
supposing it might not have done so, Mr. Smith 
proposed to cross the Cotswolds on foot. As it was, 
the way was sufficiently rugged, and our driver had 
solaced himself during the delay at the inn, and did not 
drive quite in a straight line. It was dark when we 
reached Sevenhampton Manor House at seven o'clock, 
and we had reason to congratulate ourselves that we 
got there in safety. Mr. Smith probably confounded 
one part of the journey with another. (J. G. W.) 


At page 99 attention is called to Seth W. Steven- 
son’s Dictionary of Roman Coins, and its completion by 
C. R. Smith, and finally by F. W. Madden. A some- 
what blundering review appeared in the Saturday 
Review, January 29, 1889, on which Mr. Madden wrote 
to Mr. Smith as follows : 


** Hilton Lodge, Sudeley Terrace, Brighton, 
“© Ind July 1889. 

“ Dear Mr. Roacu SaitH,—I send you a copy of a letter which I 
yesterday forwarded to the Editor of the Saturday Review. I consider 
the article a gross libel, and prejudicial to the sale of the Dictionary. 
I have written to Belland Sons toask them what course they propose 
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to pursue. Perhaps you may have something to say in the matter. 


I have only spoken for myself. 
“Yours truly, 
“EF. W. Mappen. 


“ P.S—Should the Saturday Review take no notice next Satur- 
day, I propose to send the letter to the Athenceum.” 


The following is a copy of the letter sent to the 
Saturday Review : 


“70 the Editor of the ‘Saturday Review’. 
July La bece. 

“Dear Sir,—There are in your review of Stevenson’s Dictionary 
of Roman Coins (Saturday Review, June 29, 1889) some statements 
concerning my share in the book which are so erroneous that I must 
request you to correct them. 

“The reviewer writes : ‘ Will it be believed that the preface to this 
Dictionary of Roman Coins, and, so far as we have been able to test 
it, the body of the work itself, contains not one single allusion to 
Mommsen’s Rémisches Miinzwesen? An array of authorities on 
Roman coins, and Mommsen never mentioned—this is Hamlet with 
Prince of Denmark left out with a vengeance ! Now the Rémisches 
Miinzwesen was published nearly forty years ago, and, therefore, 
might well have been known even to the original author of this 
dictionary. Having convicted the book of such a capital crime as 
this, it seems scarcely worth while to go into matters of minor 
criticism.’ 

“Will it be believed?’ Certainly not by anyone who takes the 
trouble to look at the book. On page 830, where, as the preface states, 
my share of the book begins, there is a paragraph specially stating that, 
in addition to the authors quoted in the earlier part of the book, I had 
in my portion largely referred to MoMMSEN, Sabatier, Lenormant, 
Froehner, and many others. In addition to this general allusion to 
Mommsen, there are specific references to Mommsen’s work on pages 
830, 831, 834, 835, 836, 838, 839, 842, 850, 857, 858, 859, 875, 878, 
880, 893, 894, 895, 896, 897, 

“This, then, is the ‘ capital crime’ of which the reviewer claims to 
have ‘convicted’ the book. What is the reviewer’s idea of ‘ convict- 
ing’? It is apparently to close his eyes to the facts, and then to 
blame the authors because he cannot see what is before him. 

“* After such a conviction as this ‘it seems scarcely worth while to 
go into matters of minor criticism’, but there is one other point which 
1 must mention. 

“ The reviewer censures me for making no allusion to the coin of 
P. Quinctilius Varus, ‘ Will it be believed’ that the coin is fully de- 
scribed under its proper heading Vari? 

“ These are the two points which specially concern me (for I need 
not notice the questionable taste of the allusion to the title-page), 
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and I trust you will see that such damaging mis-statements of obvious 
facts require whatever amends the publication of this letter, in your 
next issue, can afford. “Yours faithfully, 

66 


F, W. Mappen.” 


It appears that the Editor of the Saturday Review 
took no notice of the above letter, which so absolutely 
disproved the reviewer's assertions, on which Mr. 
Roach Smith wrote to Mr. Madden, July 15, 1889: 

*‘T am now writing its history (Stevenson’s Dictionary) for the 
third volume of my /etrospections, and shall try to express what I 
feel as regards your completion of the work. The non-insertion of 
your letter is simply dishonesty.” 

Mr. Smith’s health, however, did not permit him to 
fulfil his intentions in this, as in many other matters. 
But an able critique appeared in the Journal of the 
Archeological Institute, in which occur these passages. 
After alluding to Mr. Stevenson’s labours, extending 
as far as page 829 ; it says: “ From this point the ser- 
vices of Mr. Madden have been requisitioned, and on 
him has fallen the duty of bringing the work to com- 
pletion. Mr. Madden -has long been known as an 
authority on this particular branch of numismatics, and 
it is fortunate that the proprietors were able to obtain 
his valuable co-operation.” Again, further on: “ Mr. 
Madden tells us, at page 830, that he has made con- 
siderable use of the works of Mommsen, Cohen, 
Sabatier, Lenormant, and others, so that from this 
point the shortcomings of the earlier portion are not to 


be found.” 


At pages 156-7 the rank of Mr. Smith’s nephews is 
not given accurately, he also places them in the same 
corps. It should be thus: 

Lieut.-Colonel William Jolliffe, R.M.L.I. 


Colonel Joseph Henry Jolliffe, R.M.L.I. 
Colonel Charles Jolliffe, R.M.A. 


At page 181 is a brief account of William Black- 
more. ‘The following appears amongst papers arranged 
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for the Appendix ; but by whom written does not 
appear : 
WILLIAM BLACKMORE. 

“ His father was a carpet manufacturer at Wilton in 
Wiltshire, a great lover of flowers; his gardener being 
ill, he asked a lad named Turner to come and help to 
dress his flowers for an exhibition. Turner was after- 
wards the celebrated nurseryman of Slough. When I 
first knew Mr. Blackmore, I met him at Mayer’s at 
Liverpool, a young man ; he was then a partner in the 
legal firm of Squary (a Salisbury man), Blackmore, and 
Duncan, of Liverpool. He was then, or shortly after, 
living at Hooton, in Cheshire, an easy distance from 
Liverpool. I sojourned there more than one time. 
The windows were all furnished with outside Venetian 
blinds, which on windy nights made a most incessant 
clatter, but knowing what it was, it did not disturb 
me. Mrs. Blackmore was a fine woman and as good as 
she looked. She had no family. Mr. Blackmore was 
always alive to scientific pursuits and their accompani- 
ments; hence his museum and acquaintance with 
Mayer. 

“At the British Association meeting at Salisbury he 
hired or bought off the second best inn in the city, for 
the week, where he entertained his friends and scien- 
tific acquaintances free, in bed and board, during the 
meeting. His boldest aspiration was to found a colony 
in Colorado, United States, N. America. He built a 
city, founded a college with sixteen professorships. 
On his visit to this colony, he took his wife, who was 
taken ill on the journey, and he left her at the first of 
the Rocky Mountains, and there she died, and he saw 
no more of her. 

“The failure of this expedition and speculation was 
the probable cause of his effecting his demise (sic). 
Once accidentally meeting him in London, in passing 
him he touched me on the shoulder, and after the usual 
salutation he said, “ I have done what you never did, 
I dined off a bustard yesterday at Salisbury, one of 
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seven taken there ; supposed to have been frightened 
across the Channel by the French Revolutionary 
scares. One of these birds is preserved in the Black- 
more Museum.” 


At pages 184-5 Mr. George Payne’s museum isalluded 
to, and he has kindly furnished the following account 
of its character and of the localities in which the 
objects were discovered, which Mr. Smith desired 
should be done. ‘‘ The pre-Roman period was repre- 
sented by numerous flint and stone celts of the 
palzeolithic and neolithic periods, also a fine series of 
flit arrow and spear heads, sandstone rubbers and 
polishers, which were discovered on the floors of hut 
circles at Grovehurst near Sittingbourne. 

“The Romano-British remains formed the chief fea- 
ture of the collection, and were, with two or three excep- 
tions, taken from sepulchral deposits. They consisted 
of leaden coffins richly decorated, large glass cinerary 
vessels, glass flagons, vases and goblets, bronze bowls, 
jugs, lamp-stands, strigils, and a guttus. The fictilia 
included Durobrivian and Upchurch wares, besides 
numerous examples of brown, red, yellow and white 
pottery, also embossed bowls, cups and paterz of 
pseudo-Samian ware. 

“The personal ornaments comprised gold armille, 
rings, silver armille, rings set with intaglii, a jet pin 
and ring, ete. 

“There were likewise several urns and vases from 
the site of the Upchurch potteries. 

“The Anglo-Saxon period was illustrated by iron 
swords, spear-heads, knives, umboes of shields, beads, 
pendants and ornaments, also three delicate vases of 
amber-coloured glass, two of them being fluted. 

“ The entire collection of antiquities was catalogued 
by Mr. Payne in 1882, when 200 printed copies of the 
catalogue were presented to his colleagues and friends.” 
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NOTES OF RAMBLES WITH ROACH SMITH. 
BY GEORGE PAYNE, F.S.A. 
Extracted from his Private Journal, 


About the year 1865 a discovery was made at Fulston 
of a Roman interment. A large cinerary urn, sur- 
rounded by a dozen cups and pateree of Samian ware, 
together with two vases of red pottery, was no small 
matter in those days. I well remember how the new 
relics, of whose nature I was totally ignorant, amazed 
me. Thanks to the careful training of my old friend, 
Mr. Bland, I was equal to the occasion, and made 
drawings of each of the vessels at once, and sent the 
sketches to him; without a moment’s delay he for- 
warded them to Mr. Roach Smith. The next day 
both of them came down to see the objects and visit 
the site of the discovery, where I received my first 
lesson in archeology. Mr. Roach Smith, at my request, 
wrote a paragraph, which was printed the following 
week in the Hast Kent Gazette. This act of courtesy 
was the stepping-stone to my advance in the scientific 
world. My introduction to Roach Smith, on that 
memorable occasion, resulted in a warm friendship 
springing up between us, which has increased year after 
year. His valued support and hearty co-operation have 
been literally lavished upon me, and no opportunity has 
escaped him of rendering me some good service. 

On our way to Fulston, Mr. Bland informed us that 
the large walnut tree in Trott’s Hall orchard had grown 
from a nut which he had planted when his father re- 
sided there. He also pointed out four bricks on the 
top of the garden wall, saying, “That was my first 
attempt at bricklaying.” 

Garrett’s Orchard, in Bell Road, was likewise de- 
scribed as the site of Mr. Bland’s experiments in 
agriculture, it being arable land when he was a youth. 
He told us that his father gave him the field for 
scientific purposes. It was here, probably, that he ac- 
quired that extensive knowledge of husbandry which 
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enabled him subsequently to publish that excellent 
work, The Principles of Agriculture which reached 
four editions. 

My next excursion was with Messrs. Bland, Roach 
Smith, and Henry Coulter to the Upchurch Marshes ; 
the two former having expressed a wish to show me 
the site of the Roman potteries, on the banks of the 
Medway. I drove to Mr. Bland’s to take up the party ; 
as we passed the field where the Roman villa was dis- 
covered at Hartlip, Mr. Bland held the horse while 
Roach Smith walked with me to the spot. Proceeding 
afterwards to the “Crown” at Upchurch, we stabled 
the horse and wended our way on foot towards Otter- 
ham Creek. We spent the day in examining the shore 
and the mudbanks in search of traces of kilns or pottery. 
Mr. Bland surprised and amused us at the ease with 
which he walked, or rather slipped, along on the mud ; 
Roach Smith remarking that he was quite a “mud- 
lark”. My own awkwardness created no small merri- 
ment, as I sank knee-deep in my efforts to plough 
through the black mud. I collected a great quantity 
of fragments of pottery, which fully made up for the 
uncomfortable travelling. We dined at Hartlip Place 
in the evening, and spent a very pleasant time, look- 
ing over the house and the workshop where Mr. 
Bland used to make models and various things in 
connection with his works on Arches, Piers, and 
Buttresses, and Ships and Ship-building. I think I 
am correct in stating that Mr. Bland made the 
whole of his wooden models with his own hands. 

July 1879.—Tramp with C. Roach Smith, John 
Harris, John Brent, and G. Dowker from Canterbury 
to the British entrenchment of Bigbury. Brent 
directed us round the earthworks, which we thoroughly 
examined, walking on afterwards through the wood 
to Ensden. John Harris walked with me the greater 
part of the day. When we arrived at one of John 
Marten’s farms, Roach Smith and Dowker sat down 
on a heap of stones by the roadside to look at the 
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time-table, whilst Harris and I walked up the bank 
to look for flint implements. In a few moments 
Marten appeared on the scene and gave a shout of 
surprise, saying, “ What do you think my bailiff has 
just said? There’s some one a surveying of us, Sir ; 
they’ve been about here all the morning. There’s 
two of em a looking over the fields now and two a 
settin’ down in the road a sketching.” We were of 
course much amused at the consternation we had 
caused. Marten walked with us for some time, and 
we reached Selling Station late in the afternoon. We 
did about eighteen miles, and my older friends were 
as fresh at the finish as myself. 

September 3rd, 1880.—Mr. Roach Smith went with 
me to Sandown next Barrow Green, Teynham. After 
walking round the scarped crest of the hill, he con- 
firmed my opinion of its Celtic origin. We went on 
to Newlands and called on Mr. James Lake, who was 
away at Margate; we intended calling on Colonel 
Tyler at Lynsted Lodge, but met him in the lane near 
his residence. We remained chatting with him for 
some minutes, and then proceeded to Sharsted Court, 
hoping to find Mr. Faunce de Laune at home, but 
were disappointed. Mrs. de Laune, however, received 
us, and was most kind and hospitable: we stayed to 
luncheon, and spent some time afterwards in looking 
over the house and in the library, where we turned 
over the portfolios of Mr. de Laune’s paintings of Con- 
tinental scenery, which afforded us much pleasure. 
Bidding adieu to our agreeable hostess, we wended 
our way to the mound overlooking the Newnham 
valley, which we considered of Celtic origin, returning 
home across the park by way of Lynsted, Scuddington, 
Rodmersham, to Sittingbourne. Roach Smith dined 
at my house, leaving by the last train for Strood. 

September 10th, 1880.—Met Mr. Roach Smith, who 
was coming from Teynham, at Sittingbourne Station ; 
went together to Newington; called on the Rev. G. 
Rk. Baker, who kindly invited us to luncheon when 
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we returned from Halstow, where we were going to 
explore some ground which is continually yielding 
Roman tiles. On reaching the spot we found frag- 
ments of tile strewn all over the field, and concluded 
that it was probably the site of a Roman building or 
buildings. Came back to the Vicarage, where we met 
with very hospitable entertainment, and spent an 
exceedingly pleasant afternoon. We subsequently 
visited the church to see the wall-paintings lately 
discovered by Mr. Baker, and finally arranged to get 
Mr. Waller down to see these as soon as convenient. 
September 18th, 1880.—Mr. Roach Smith, Mr. J. G. 
Waller, and myself proceeded by train to (Queen- 
borough, where I had previously arranged to have a 
carriage in readiness to convey us to Minster. We 
there made a complete inspection of the church, which 
is now undergoing restoration. Mr. Waller said he 
had not visited the place since 1838, when he rubbed, 
in conjunction with bis brother Lionel, the brasses of 
the Northwode’s. He pointed out that these two 
brasses were originally on separate stones, and that 
Sir John’s was really six inches shorter than it should 
be. A portion seems to have decayed away or become 
broken off, and that when it was repaired the two 
halves were put together without leaving a space be- 
tween where the damaged part was removed.’ During 
the restorations a niche has been discovered on the 
south side of the east window, on the back of which 
was the painting of an archbishop, which Mr. Waller 
considered of the early part of the thirteenth century 
We walked round in rear of the gate-house of the 
Monastery, and after partaking of some humble fare at 
the “ King’s Arms”, we returned to the station, arriving 
at Sittingbourne in time for the up train (3 P.M.) to 
Newing ton, where we passed a couple of hours with the 
Vicar, ‘studying the wall-paintings in the church. We 
discovered many new features not observed before. 


1 See Archwologia Cantiana, vol. ix, pp. 148-163, and Proceedings 
of Society of Antiquaries, 2nd Series, vol. viii, pp. 442-445, 
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Mr. Waller suggested that the whitewash should be 
removed by a knife or spatula, as used by chemists, 
and if it would not come off readily, a wet sponge 
should be dabbed ufon it, but not rubbed, and if the 
paintings were to be preserved, diluted size should be 
applied by a spray-diffuser. F. Grayling joined us at 
Sittingbourne by my invitation, and enjoyed the after- 
noon amazingly. He and I walked home, the trains 
not being convenient. The weather was most unpro- 
pitious the whole morning, and it rained in torrents. 
Mr. Waller remarked that the old Kentish proverb 
relating to Hoo might be applied to Sheppey :—- 


“ He that rideth into the hundred of Hoo, 
Besides pilfering seamen, shall find dirt enoo,.” 


September 22nd, 1880.—Met Roach Smith and John 
Harris at Sittingbourne Station, proceeded to Canter- 
bury, and called on Mr. Brent, who was from home. 
We visited the city for the purpose of ascertaining the 
condition of the ruins of St. Pancras chapel, which, 
according to a paragraph in the Sportsman, was in a 
most deplorable state. The statement was too true: 
we found the site of the sacred edifice was now used 
as a rubbish heap for the inhabitants of that imme- 
diate neighbourhood. ‘The ground belongs toa butcher 
at Canterbury, who allows all kinds of refuse to be 
deposited there, and, having a keen eye to business, 
he keeps a large number of hogs in the enclosure, 
which live on the offal of the town cartings. There is 
nothing left of the chapel now but the east wall, in 
which is a large pointed window ; part of the south 
wall is also standmg. The walls are built principally 
of Roman materials, an immense quantity of tiles being 
introduced. The ruins are situate in the south corner 
of an enclosure, surrounded by walls built of masonry 
taken from a former building, which, doubtless, once 
occupied the site. A small portion of the south wall is 
original Roman work. Hasted says that the chapel of 
St. Pancras was, according to Thorn, built before the 
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arrival of St. Augustine, and that it was used by 
Ethelbert as a place of worship before his conversion 
to Christianity. St. Augustine is also said to have 
celebrated Mass either in this or a former edifice. He 
further states that during a great storm of wind, in 
1361, one Ralph, a chaplain, a very devout man, took 
shelter in the chapel, and stayed in the chancel as the 
safest part, it having been but lately new-roofed ; but 
a great beam being thrown down by the fury of the 
wind over the image of the Blessed Virgin, which fell 
on him, when on his knees before it, killed him. He 
was buried in the chapel before the cross, under a 
marble. stone. 

Having fully satisfied ourselves of the correctness of 
all that had been said, of the shameful desecration and 
neglect of this sacred and venerable fabric, we returned 
to the station for the 5.45 train to Dover. Selecting 
the “ Harp Hotel” for headquarters, after ordering beds 
we sat over our tea and chatted about the work of the 
morrow, until Mr. Harris proposed to me a moonlight 
walk on the pier. We strolled up and down for nearly 
two hours, conversing upon geological topics, princi- 
pally. He entertained me very much with his travels 
in America and Germany. On our return to the hotel 
we found our old friend in the smoking-room, comfort- 
ing himself with a long “ churchwarden’” and a glass of 
port wine negus, which he informed us was his second. 
In our absence he had been joined by Mr. Baldwin, 
who was a late prominent member of the Strood 
elocution class, of which Roach Smith is president. 
Mr. Harris and I called for grog, and we sat discussing 
archeological matters until about eleven o’clock. I[ 
fear we were somewhat disturbing to a gentleman who 
was lounging upon the sofa reading the paper, and who 
never uttered a sound until we spoke of the exca- 
vation then being carried on in the Isle of Wight by 
our mutual friends, John E. Price and F. G. Hilton 
Price. The hitherto silent stranger made us start 
with astonishment when he said, “Ah! those exca- 
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vations interest me very much; they seem to be 
finding some wonderful things there.” We exchanged 
ideas as to the best means of procuring funds to con- 
tinue the work, and our new spokesman remarked, 
after sticking a glass into his eye with a swagger, that 
he had no doubt Lady Oglander would subscribe 
liberally. He knew her intimately. Feeling satisfied, 
probably, that he had made an impression with the 
last. piece of information, he left the room abruptly, 
and, as Roach Smith observed, without having ex- 
pressed a wish to subscribe himself. We arranged to 
breakfast next morning at 7.45, and retired to rest. 
As we sat at breakfast the pompous stranger came 
into the room with a flourish of trumpets. He was 
dressed in a light suit of a rough woollen material, 
with huge knickerbockers; his stockinged calves and 
boots were likewise of prodigious size. He wore a 
Navy blue flannel shirt, which, in the absence of a 
waistcoat, showed to much advantage. His dark- 
brown hair was rather long, and slightly curled at the 
ends; this part of his toilet had evidently occupied a 
considerable time, as the parting in his back hair bore 
witness to very careful manipulation. The colossal 
stranger strode about the room for at least five 
minutes, to give us, doubtless, an opportunity of ad- 
miring his ‘‘ get up”, until he was brought to a stand 
at the sight of a letter which he found addressed to 
him on the chimney-piece. This gave us a clue to his 
position, as I had previously seen that the letter was 
addressed to Lieut.-Col. Somebody. After perusing 
its contents, he commanded the waiter to bring him 
some bacon, eggs, and coffee, and giving him a fero- 
cious glare, ordered him “to be sharp with it”. Roach 
Smith remarked that the “ man of war” had evidently 
risen from the ranks, judging from his behaviour. 
Breakfast finished, we paid the bill, which was 
reasonable, and took a cab to Charlton, on the dut- 
skirts of the town of Dover. Here we were joined by 
Mr. Baldwin, who had come to say “ good morning” 


. ° . re) 2 
and wish us a pleasant journey. On leaving Charlton 
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we could not refrain from turning back occasionally to 
admire the magnificence of the undulating chalk hills 
around Dover. This part of Kent is especially inte- 
resting to the archeologist, reminding him of the 
many fierce battles which took place here at the dawn 
of England’s history. The coast towns must always have 
been the scene of strife and bloodshed from the earliest 
times, as they were at all seasons open to the ravages 
of piratical invaders, who lost no opportunity of endea- 
vouring to get foothold upon the fair shores of Albion. 
There is a small river running through Charlton, which 
rises near Ewell, and flows into the sea by Dover. 
Its name is the “ Dour’, which was news to us, and 
we inferred that the Roman name Dubris was a 
contraction of Dourbris.1. From Charlton the road 
oradually rises for nearly two miles; when the top of 
the hill was reached, we left the main road for a few 
minutes, to see if any track led up to the Castle and 
Roman Pharos. None, however, was visible. Regain- 
ing the thoroughfare we passed on, leaving Se, or 
CG aNsaen about half-a-mile to our right, and came 
next to Ashley Court, which is now called Pineham ; 
from thence to Whitfield, near which village we sat 
down to rest and confer. Following the ener vila, 
we passed by Napchester wood, a place we were par- 
ticularly anxious to investigate, as the word “chester” 
is significant of earthworks or fortifications. We all 
three walked through the accessible portion of the 
wood, but saw nothing to attract attention. On 
arriving at the north corner I noticed that the ground 
around Napchester farm, which lies in the valley to 
the west, was very uneven, as if remains of masonry 
were underneath. I suggested the desirability of 
examining the place, and we found the meadows sur- 
rounding the farm buildings had been trenched consi- 
derably ; banks, terraces, and mounds being on all 
sides of us, but we could come to no satisfactory 
conclusion about them. Roach Smith alighted upon 


1 Ewell is Saxon, spring or springs. Dour, the common Celtic 
prefix for water.—J. G. W. 
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a curious fragment of a pig-trough, which had when 
whole two compartments ; we were unable to account 
for a stone cistern, so carefully chiselled, being origi- 
nally intended merely for a pig-stock. While R, S. 
was engaged sketching this, John Harris and I 
amused ourselves by testing the quality of some tiles 
which I had discovered in the barn wall. Our knock- 
ing soon brought the farmer round, who greeted us 
with “Well, anything the matter?” Assuring him 
that there was not, we interrogated him with some 
difficulty, as he was very deaf, and inquired if any 
remains of walls or foundations had ever been met 
with upon the farm. He did not know of any, so we 
turned eastwards, arriving at Maiden Sole, which is upon 
the Roman way. Here we also closely inspected the 
eround, as the name is of great antiquity, “Maiden,” as 
some have said, meaning’ lonely, and “ Soule” pond or 
place.’ Nothing of archzeological interest being seen, we 
proceeded onwards to Hast and West Studall, and from 
thence to Betshanger, the beautiful seat of Sir Walter 
James, Bart. About a mile from the park Sir Walter’s 
son-in-law came to meet us, and pointed out the probable 


1 This interpretation, quoted by Mr. Payne, cannot be accepted. 
As regards “Maiden”, it is a very common prefix. Mr. Charles 
Warne, F.S.A., in his Ancient Dorset, in speaking of Maiden Castle, 
quotes “A7av” as Celtic for “a plain or open field, a word which, as 
suggested to me by an Orientalist, is probably derived from the 
Sanscrit ; for it seems, as he observed, a corruption of Maidan, a 
word in India signifying a large, open, flat expanse.” Mr. Warne 
states that this interpretation accords with the character of the sur- 
rounding country. If amongst the numerous instances where this 
word occurs as a prefix, the same characters are seen, the meaning 
given would be established. The Rev. W. Barnes, in his View of the 
foots and Stems of the English as a Teutonic Tongue, has ‘‘ Majdd” 
(Frisian), with “‘ Mead and Meadow” as equivalents, meaning ‘what 
is mown”, which seems to bear upon the subject, as that generally 
implies a level. 

As regards “Sole”, it occurs in several places in Kent, as “Sole 
Street” by Cobham, and “ Sole field” near Springhead. It maybe of 
similar import to the Latin “solum”, and not differing much from 
the common word “soil”, and that the term “a bottom”, commonly 
used in some parts, has the same meaning.—J. G. W. 
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course of the road through the estate. Before going 
to the mansion he guided us to a place called Ceesar’s 
Camp, which is of no importance; there are slight 
traces of trenches inside the wood, but it is very 
doubtful if they were ever connected with an encamp- 
ment. Roach Smith having written to Sir Walter 
James of our intended visit, he very courteously in- 
vited us to the house to partake of luncheon. We 
were most cordially received by Lady James, and 
hospitably entertained. After luncheon I spent a few 
moments with Mr. Godley in the library, looking over 
the six-inch survey map of the district, and gathered 
some valuable information from it. 

We resumed our journey about four o’clock, accom- 
panied for some distance by Lord Vernon, who was a 
guest at Betshanger, and Mr. Godley. The latter 
pointed out the line of the road, which we followed to , 
the edge of the park, where it crosses another road, 
and continues on, skirting the western boundary of 
Updown Park. Here our friends said “Good-bye”, 
and we made for Hastry ; we stayed a while to look 
over the church. There are many good monuments in 
it to the Paramores, Fullers of Statenboro’, Bargraves, 
Harveys ; several brasses to the Nevisons. There is 
some indistinct wall-painting over the chancel arch. 
Between Eastry and Woodnesboro’ (pronounced Wins- 
boro’) the pedestrian passes a high hill, to the east of 
the road, which has been artificially scarped round the 
top, reminding one of Sandown in Teynham (see page 
250). The spot is marked “ancient remains” in the 
Ordnance map, which refers to discoveries made here 
many years ago of, I think, Anglo-Saxon objects. At 
Woodnesboro’ we left the road, having traversed and 
identified the Roman Via on which the second legion 
marched from Richboro’, when it left Britain for ever. 
No attention has been given to this road by archeeolo- 
gists, and we were the first, probably, who had explored 
it throughout its entire length. The course of the 
road from Woodnesboro’ to Richboro’ was explained 
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the following day by Mr. Dowker. We reached 
Sandwich at seven o’clock, quite ready for tea at the 
“Fleur-de-lis’, where we slept. After tea, Dowker 
joined us, and we talked incessantly until ten o’clock. 
The next day I was obliged to miss the great pleasure 
of accompanying my companions to Richboro’, as I had 
to return home by the 7 A.M. train. 

March 9th, 1882.—Went to Patrixbourne to see the 
discoveries made by the Rev. F. T. Vine in Gorsley 
Wood, near Bridge. Called at the vicarage, and 
received much kindness and_ hospitality. After 
luncheon we drove to the wood, about three miles 
distant. Mr. Vine and Mr. Pilcher (formerly steward 
at Bifrons) had opened three tumuli by permission of 
the Marquis Conyngham, who placed twelve labourers 
at their disposal. I paid a second visit to the place, 
with Mr. Roach Smith, on April 13th, a very wet day, 
when we were again entertained at the vicarage. The 
latter gave it as his opinion that the interments were 
those of British chieftains, buried during the earliest 
period of the Roman occupation. The presence of 
small fragments of glass' within the cists is almost 
conclusive evidence that the graves are not purely 
Celtic. It is somewhat remarkable that the whole of 
the Roman articles which were met with outside the 
cists were found on a level with the covering stones, 
pointing to later interments. There is, I think, little 
doubt that the barrows had been rifled of their contents 
at a very early period, so early, indeed, that no trace 
during the digging could be discovered of the dese- 
cration done by those ancient body-snatchers, one so 
often hears about. 

May 27th, 1882.—Met Mr. Roach Smith at Sitting- 
bourne Station, 9.10 train ; proceeded to Canterbury, 
saw St. Pancras once more, then went to St. Martin’s; 


' The fragments of glass had the appearance of water-worn glass, 
the edges being rubbed smooth. I suggested that this was caused 
by the decomposition of the edges, after the glass had become frac- 
tured, an opinion in which Mr, Dowker and J.B. Sheppard concurred. 
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called on Canon Routledge, who was out. We in- 
spected the newly-discovered Roman plaster inside 
the church, and then examined the exterior. Roach 
Smith descried a portion of inscription upon a piece of 
oolite stone, built into the left side of a’ blocked-up 
doorway, in the south wall of the chancel. The curate, 
who went round with us, did not seem to know of its 
existence. From here we took train again to Bekes- 
bourne, where Mr. Vine received us. We walked with 
him to Bifrons, the seat of the Marquis Conyngham, 
where we thoroughly studied the Anglo-Saxon anti- 
quities which were found in and around the park. 
They are of much interest, the glass vessels being 
particularly fine. On one of the Saxon fibulee Roach 
Smith detected the word FEecIT, with the maker’s 
name before it, which could not be deciphered. I called 
Mr. Vine’s attention to the fact that the iron objects 
were gradually disappearing, and required re-dressing 
with glue. From Bifrons we went to Patrixbourne 
and Bridge churches ; the former is especially notable, 
and exhibits some elaborate Norman work ; the latter 
was rebuilt by a parishioner at great cost. We lunched 
at Bridge, and returned by the 4.53 train. 

March 22nd, 1884.—Mr. Roach Smith having heard 
of the existence of the caves at Otham, we decided 
to pay them a visit. Leaving Strood at 10.15, we 
reached Maidstone about 10.45; on our way through 
that town we called on Mr. Barrow Smith, the ex- 
mayor, who was out. We wended our way by the 
Leeds Castle road, along which the new line of railway 
to Ashford was in progress ; after walking about two 
miles we turned to the right, down a very pretty 
country road, until we caught a glimpse of the river, 
the banks of which were radiant with the marsh 
marigold. The church of Otham being in sight, we 
repaired thither, and inspected its interior, under the 
guidance of the rector, the Rev. F. M. Millard, M.A. 
It has been so thoroughly restored that there is 
nothing of much interest to be seen. There is a good 
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brass stuck into the south wall of the chancel, also 
some old stained glass left in the north window of the 
nave. The original font was nobody knew where. 
Mr. Millard kindly led the way to the so-called caves, 
which are to be found in Stone Acre wood ; they are 
disused rag quarries, and are probably of considerable 
antiquity. Roach Smith was much amused at my 
finding in one of the caves a portion of a letter which 
had been torn up, on which was written, in a lady’s 
handwriting, “ Everything is vanity, but of all vanities 
avoid the theatre!” Our guide pointed out a track 
across Karl Romney’s lovely park, which we followed ; 
on the way we passed a herd of deer, always an inte- 
resting feature in a Kentish walk. I picked up a 
guinea fowl’s egg, and my old friend a wing feather, 
which he put in his pocket. As we were entering 
Maidstone, on our return, I suggested that we should 
call on my friend, M. A. Adams, F.R.C.P. We did 
so, and found his wife at home, who sent to the 
Ophthalmic Hospital for the former, and he soon 
appeared, and greeted us with his accustomed cordi- 
ality, and insisted on our remaining to luncheon. We 
spent a very pleasant hour, and Adams seemed much 
gratified at making the acquaintance of my old friend. 
As we left the house the latter stuck the guinea fowl’s 
feather in his hat, and walked away at a great pace. 
As we proceeded along the streets several people 
turned to look at Roach Smith, with the great wing 
feather in his hat,. He noticed it, and said, ‘‘ This 
feather is the making of me,” and added, “ but I’m in 
borrowed plumes,” 

We reached Strood by train about six o’clock, and 
found tea ready for us at Temple Place. I returned 
home by the 9.30 train, well pleased with this my last 
ramble with Roach Smith, 
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At page 40, vol. 1, Mr. Smith says: “On a recent 
visit to Brighton, I learned that Lord Suffield was 
endeavouring to raise £13,000 for a cricket ground ! 
In this passage is an error which Mr. Henry J. Slack, 
in a friendly letter to Mr. Roach Smith, dated 7 Oct. 
1886, thus corrects: “I notice one mistake—the 
cricketing Lord is Sheffield, not Suffield. His park is 
about four miles from this” (Ashdown Cottage, Forest 
Row, Sussex). 


CULTIVATION OF THE VINE. 


The cultivation of the vine in England was a 
subject in which Mr. Roach Smith greatly interested 
himself, especially after his retirement from London, 
when the vine occupied a great deal of his attention. 
At pp. 18-19 of the present volume, in the ramble with 
him in France in September 1858, he alluded to it. 
During the vintage, he frequently entered into conver- 
sation with vine-growers, and on one occasion par- 
ticularly the whole process of cultivation, from the 
beginning, was gone into, and he was pleased to find 
how much his reading of Columella was illustrated. I 
remember also his talking over with Alfred Maury, at 
Strood, in 1863, of the distinction that he saw in the 
beer-drinking peoples and the wine-drinking peoples ; 
referring the one to the Teutonic or German race, the 
other to the Latin races, in which was a concurrence of 
opinion. In vol. vi, pp. 77 to 100 of his Collectanea 
Antiqua, he has collected a number of facts from 
different sources to show that the vine was exten- 
sively cultivated in England, and for the purpose of 
wine manufacture. Thus it happens that amongst 
his papers for the Appendix, is an article from the 
Gardeners Chronicle, November 17th, 1888, which 
very elaborately enters into this very subject. It 
was, doubtless, his intention, in reprinting this, to 
have supplemented it with some illustrations of his 
own, but it is now given as it stands. 
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Amongst the recorded places of the early cultivation 
of the vine in England, mentioned here, is the well- 
known name of Holborn, in Domesday Book Holeburna ; 
it is well, therefore, to point out that the exact locality 
at this time derived its name from the stream, one of 
the largest of London brooks, which, rising at Hamp- 
stead, poured into the Thames at Blackfriars, where a 
portion of it had the name of ‘“ Fleet”. A full account 
of this, with map of its course, is given in vol. iv of the 
Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archeo- 
logical Society; and also the probable locality of the 
vineyard, the same, doubtless, which belonged, “ in 
1296”, to the Earl of Lincoln, is pointed out as on 
the sloping banks down to the brook facing south-east 
and south, afterwards the property of the See of Ely, 
and perhaps Vine Street, Hatton Garden, may be a 
record of it. At the time of the Domesday record, 
and even long afterwards, the spot must have been 
one of singular rural beauty, but not then.“ in the 
heart of London”. 

It is smgular that Willis, in his Architectural 
Mistory of Cambridge, should express an opinion 
that the vine’ was generally planted for the sake of 
the shade it afforded, for it is only under special 
conditions of arrangement in its growth that it can 
afford shade at all. 

Many of the references in this article are to be 
found in the interesting accumulation of materials 
for the Archeology of Horticulture in vol. vi of the 
Collectanea Antiqua, and which may have supplied 


many of the facts.—(J. G. W.) 


THe Earty History of Vine CuLtture IN ENGLAND. 


The exact period at which the vine was first introduced into 
England is uncertain, but from a remark in the Vita Agricola, of 
Tacitus (ch. xiv), to the effect that our climate was not suited to it, it is 
evident that it had been tried, though without success, some time 
before the end of the first century a.p. 

Notwithstanding this failure, however, it was again brought to 
England about the year 280 a.p., when it appears that a licence was 
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granted by the Emperor Probus to the provincials of England to 
plant vineyards ; and the Britons are expressly mentioned by Vopiscus 
among the natives who partook of it.1 The very early existence of 
the grape vine in England is also indicated by the name of Winnal, 
in Hampshire—a name which is derived from the Celtic ‘ gwinllan’, 
a vineyard. That the cultivation of the vine was not afterwards aban- 
doned, is proved by a passage in Bede’s Leclestastical History? (eighth 
century), which refers to vine-growing in England ; and by the confir- 
mation of a grant of a vineyard by King Edwith to Glastonbury Abbey 
in the teuth century. It seems probable, however, that some of the 
vineyards planted here by the Romans were afterwards neglected 
during the anarchy and devastation which succeeded their immediate 
period, since “old vines” are not unfrequently mentioned as land- 
marks in Anglo-Saxon charters. These “old vines” were probably 
“survivals” of the Roman vineyards. Vineyards are also mentioned 
in the Laws of Alfred,® and are not unfrequently represented in 
Anglo-Saxon illuminated manuscripts. Thus, for instance, there is 
a vignette in a celebrated illuminated calendar which represents a 
party of Anglo-Saxon gardeners pruning their vines with large 
pruning-knives, and planting them in order. This operation, the 
calendar informs us, took place in February. Another important 
fact which throws some light upon the early cultivation of the vine 
in this country is, that the Anglo-Saxons called the tenth month of 
the year, not October, but “ Wynmonth”—the month in which they 
crushed their grapes and made their wine. 

In the Domesday Book thirty-eight vineyards are mentioned. They 
were distributed over the counties of Berks, Essex, Hampshire, Hert- 
ford, Dorset, Middlesex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Wiltshire, and Kent. Some 
of these vineyards, the book tells us, were in existence in Edward the 
Confessor’s time ; others were but newly planted.6 Some, we are 
told, bore grapes ; others did not.’ The largest vineyard mentioned 


1 « Gallus omnibus, et Hispanis, ac Britannis. hinc permisit ut 
vites haberent vinumque conficerunt.” (Hist. Auguste Script., vi, 
ed. Casaub., fol., Paris, 1620, p. 240.) 

2 Monumenta Hist. Britan., fol., 1848, p. 108. ‘‘ Vinea etiam in 
quibus locis germinans.”’ 

3 W. de Gray Birch, Cartulariwm Saxonicum, vol. ili, p. 89. This 
vineyard was situated at Pathenesbergh, in Mere, co. Somerset. It 
is also mentioned in Domesday, vol. i, fol. 98a, col. 1. 

4 See Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, vol. v, 1147, 1177, ete. 

5 LL. Anglo Sax., Wilk., p. 81; LL. Aeif., 26. 

6 As at Westminster, ‘four arpenni of vineyard newly planted 
(vinea novella)”, tome i, f. 1750. ; or, as at Ware, “‘a vineyard very 
lately planted (vinea nuprime plantata)’’, tome i, f. 1350, 

7 As at Deepdene, in Essex, ‘‘ two arpenni of vineyard which bear 
(vineze portantes); and two others, which do not bear (vinee ni 
portantes)”’, tome ii, f. 730, 
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in Domesday was that situated at Bitesham, in Berkshire.! It con- 
sisted of twelve arpends. Another, on the property of Alberic de 
Vere, at Belcamp, in Essex,? consisted of eleven arpends, though we 
are told that only one bore. Another, which was situated at 
Rageneia, in the same county, consisted of six arpends, “ yielding 20 
modii or barells of wine, if the season was favourable.’’? 

At the time of the Domesday Survey, vineyards were situated in 
the heart of Londun. One in Holborne belonged to William the 
Conqueror’s chamberlain, who paid “vjs. yearly for the ground 
wh3reon his vineyard is situated”. It has very generally been 
thought that at the time of the Norman Conquest only the larger 
monasteries possessed vineyards. This, however, is not the fact, for 
several entries in the Domesday Book undoubtedly show that several 
of the laity possessed them. The accounts of Ely Church inform us 
that vines were largely grown, and wine manufactured, near Ely, at 
the time of the Norman Conquest.* In fact, the Isle of Ely was so 
famous for its vines about this time, that the Normans called it 
Sli; These ignes:’. 

William of Malmesbury (twelfth century), speaking of Gloucester- 
shire, says :—‘‘ The country is planted thicker with vineyard than 
any other in England, more plentiful in crops, and more pleasant in 
flavour. For the wines do not offend the mouth with sharpness, since 
they do not yield to the French in sweetness.”° The same author 
also speaks of the vineyards at Ely. Another writer of the twelfth 
century, Henry of Huntingdon, also mentioned that vines were 
grown, and that wine was made in England in his time, but he notes 
that vineyards were “‘rare”.6 In the reigns of Rufus, Henry IJ, and 
Stephen, the ground now known as East Smithfield was occupied as 
a vineyard, and held by the constables of the tower." “ This land 


1 Tome i, f. 600. In Domesday the vineyards are generally 
measured by the “ arpenni”; but in four instances (tome i, f. 696, 
866, 212; ii, f. 71), they are measured by the acre. The arpend 
equalled about a furlong. 

2 Tome ii, f. 77, “xj arpenni vines j portat.” 

3 Tome ii, f. 436, “vj arpenni vineee reddit xx modios vini si bene 
procedit.” A modius was nearly two gallons English measure. 

* This, and the succeeding statement, is quoted on the authority 
of Holinshed. See his Chronicles (ed. 1587), vol. i, p. 3; confer also 
Gale, Hestory of Hly, vol. ii, ch. ii. An entry, dated 1819, in the 
register of the archives of Ely church, relates that “7 dolia musti” 
were made from the vineyards that year. 

5 De Gesta Pontif., bk. iv. 

6 Monumenta Hist. Britan., fol., 1848, p.693. ‘* Vinea fertilis est, 
sed rara.”” . 

" Holinshed, Chron., p. 111. Various parts of London, by their — 
names, give evident proof of their having been formerly planted with 
grape vines, as Vine Street, in Hatton Garden, St. Giles’, and Picca- 
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originally belonged,” says Stowe (Survey, ed. 1589, pp. 46, 124), “to 
the Priory of the Holy Trinity within Aldgate, and they did not 
recover it till the second year of Stephen, when the same was 
adjudged and restored to the church,” 

We learn from the Saxon Chronicle! that in 1187 Martin, Abbot of 
Peterborough, planted an extensive vineyard within the walls of his 
own town. In the middle of the twelfth century, among the appen- 
dages to Windsor Castle was a vineyard, and the pay of the vintager 
and the expenses of gathering the grapes are among the regular 
annual charges relating to Windsor on its Pipe Rolls from the com- 
mencement of the series in 1155. Neckham, writing at the close of 
the twelfth century, devotes a whole chapter to the cultivation of the 
vine. John de Garlande, writing a few years later, also mentions 
the vine, and notes that it was cultivated in rows.2. Sommer tells us 
that in the year 1285 both the abbey and priory of, and many of the 
manors belonging to, Canterbury, were plentifully furnished with 
vineyards, 

From a manuscript in the British Museum we also learn that the 
monks of Spalding Priory planted a vineyard for their own use about 
the end of the thirteenth century.4 Among other expenses of 
Edward I for 1272 occur the following :—‘ To Richard Wolward, 
keeper of the King’s house at Westminster, one mark to repair the 
King’s vineyard there.” Another entry on the same Roll, fonr years 
later, runs :—“ Pay to R. W., keeper of their house at Westminster, 
one mark, there to dress our.vines as heretofore in the preceding 
years he hath been accustomed to do.” In 1265 one vine was 
bought for the King’s garden at Woodstock. In 1294 a lock and 
key (price 4d.) was bought for the “ vinary” at Hampstead,® and in 
1296 there wasa vineyard belonging to the Earl of Lincoln in Holborn, 
which, judging from the number of men employed in it, must have 
been a large one.® 

The vine seems also to have been extensively cultivated at Led- 
bury, near Hereford, by the monks under Bishop Swinfield, and that 
wine was made there as late as 1289 is proved by the Bishop’s 
household accounts. From these it appears that the vineyard 


dilly; the Vineyard by Houndsditch, and also by Coldbath Fields, 
and even within the walls of the City, there is a street still called 
Vine Street. 

1 Ingram’s edition, p. 368. 

2 « Antes et phalanges”, the ‘‘ antes” being the first row. 

3 Antig. Cant., ed. 1640, p. 286. 
MSS. Cole, vol. xliii, f. 93. 
This and the preceding entry is taken from Professor Rogers’ 
Agricultural Prices. 

6 See Archeological Journal, vol. v, p. 239. 
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yielded seven pipes (dolia) of white wine and nearly one of ver- 
juice} 

At the commencement of the fourteenth century the vine was to 
be found in almost every burgher’s garden. In 1311 a certain Hugh 
de Stowe raised two bars under his vines opposite his tenement in 
Chero. Lambert tells us that when Edward IL was at Bockinfield in 
1316, Bishop Hanson sent thither “a present of his drinks withal, 
both wine and grapes of his own growth in his vinery at Haling near 
Rochester.”? It is just possible that this vineyard was still in 
existence, and produced excellent grapes at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, for we find in October 1502, the Dowager Queen, 
Elizabeth of York,* receiving presents of grapes from the Bishop of 
Rochester. Stowe mentions that in the times of Richard II, vines 
were cultivated in great plenty in the Little Park of Windsor, and 
remarks that there was existing in his time an old manuscript roll in 
the Gatehouse of Windsor Castle, ‘‘in which, among other things, is 
to be seen the yearly account and charges of planting the vines.”4 
Lambarde also says, that in the records “it moreover appeareth that 
the tythe hath been payed of wine pressed out of the grapes that 
grew in the Little Park there, to the Abbot of Waltham, which was 
parson both of the Old and New Wyndsor, and that accompts have 
been made of the charges of planting the vines that grew in the said 
park, as also of making the wines, whereof some partes were spent in 
the household and some sold for the King’s profit.”° The grape 
vine was also largely cultivated about Cambridge in the fourteenth 
century, and several interesting items referring to the vineyard occur 
in the accounts of the various colleges. Willis, in his Architectural 
History of Cambridge, considers that the vine was generally planted 
for the sake of the shade it afforded. That this was not always so, 
however, is proved by many entries on the accounts which refer to 
the vineyards. The accounts of the Guild of Corpus Christi in 1348 
contain a charge for “ splentes for the vineyard”’, and one of the pieces 
of ground composing the site of the Physic Hostel included a plot of 
vines (parcella des Vynes) in 1369. In the early fifteenth century 
vineyards were attached to several of the colleges. At King’s Hall in 
1418-19 a charge occurs for pruning the vineyard, and a similar 


1 Household Accounts of Bishop Swinfield in Chronicles and 
Memorials, series, 1289, March 2. In septem doliis vini albi de 
vinea de Ledebyri de tempore vindemiabus proximo viij. li.” See 
also MSS. Reg. Cant., f. 330. 

2 Dictionarium Anglia Topographicum et Historicum, p. 68. 

3 Household Accounts of Elizabeth of York, p. 52. A plot of 
ground near to the city of Rochester is still called the “ pues 

* Annals, ed. 1681, p. 143. 

5 In some accounts of Windsor, which are still preserved in the 
Recovrd Office, for the year 1405 is an entry for “600 paxills or poles 
for proping vines”. 
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charge occurs in 1452. In this instance the vines were attached to 
poles which rested on forked sticks, as shown by charges for 
“crutches” and “ rails’’.! 

The culture of the vine was carried on by the laity with equal 
ardour at the commencement of the fifteenth century, for the poet 
Lydgate tells us that it was one of his chief amusements when a boy, 
besides stealing apples in “ other mannes orchards”, 


* To plucke Grapes in other manne’s Vines.” 
(Minor Poems, p. 255.) 


In another poem the same poet tells us of the “ Vinettes running in 
the casements’’, showing that vines were then, as now, trained over the 
walls of the houses. After the middle of the fifteenth century, how- 
ever, vine culture was neglected ; “ partly by slothfulness, not liking 
anything long that is painful, partly by civil discord long continuing, 
it was left, and so with time lost, as appeareth by a number of places 
in this realme, that keeps still the name of vineyard; and upon many 
cliffs and hills are yet to be seen roots and old remains of vines,”? 
It is probable, however, that many other causes, besides this of “ not 
liking anything long that is painful”, interfered with the culture of the 
vine in the middle of the fifteenth and early years of the sixteenth 
century. <A writer in the Biographia Britannica—a book which was 
published in the seventeenth century—aflfirms that “we have still upon 
record a treaty of peace between France and England, in which it is 
stipulated that we should root up our vineyards, and be their cus- 
tomers for all our wine.’ “If such extirpation of the English vine- 
yards was not owing to this”, says another writer, “it might be to 
the increased intercourse with the Continent and the falling of Gas- 
cony into the hands of the English, when wine was imported cheaper 
and better than we could make it.” The suppression of the monas- 
teries in England in the early part of the sixteenth century must also 
have contributed much towards the loss of our vineyards. In the 
seventeenth century several attempts to cultivate the grape vine on 
a large scale for making wine were made in England, but all these 
attempts failed. The cause of this failure was probably carelessness, 
for Master Barnaby Goodge, a celebrated gardener of the period, was 
of the opinion, or rather of the “ persuasion’’, that “if diligence and 
good husbandry had been used, we might have had a reasonable good 
wine growing in many places of this realme”. (Percy Newberry.) 


1 There are several other references to the vineyards of the colleges 
in Willis and Clark’s Architectural History of Cambridge, vol. iii, to 
which the reader is referred. 

2 Barnaby Goodge. Hollinshed also remarks, “ the fault whereof 
is not our soils, but the negligence of our countrymen.” 

3 Kippis, Biogr. Brit., vol. ili, p. 2. 
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THE DENE-HOLES, 


At page 157 of vol. i, Retrospections, Mr. Smith, 
giving some notices of his friend William Bland of 
Hartlip, says: ‘ Before I printed my conviction on the 
character of the chalk wells opening into chambers, 
clearly described by Pliny, the naturalist, I mentioned 
the subject to Mr. Bland as we were walking over his 
fields, and I quoted Pliny. He at once confirmed my 
opinion as correct, and added that, if chalk were 
wanted on any part of his farm, remote from an open 
chalk pit, he should sink a well, and make cuttings 
precisely in the ancient manner.” 

In my last interview with Roach Smith, some weeks 
before his death, this very subject came up again, as 
I had informed him of a passage in Pennant’s Journey 
from Chester to London, that completely corroborated 
Mr, Bland. He very earnestly urged me to print it, 
which I promised him to do, and it comes in properly 
here to support his opinion. 

Pennant, after alluding to a cell of Benedictines at 
Redburn, near St. Alban’s, proceeds to speak of the 
surrounding country thus: ‘The common soil is 
almost covered with flints; the stratum beneath is 
chalk, which is used for a manure. Pliny describes 
this British earth under the title Creta argentaria, 
and adds, ‘petitwr ex alto, in centenos pedes, actis 
plerumque puters, ore angustatis intus ut in metallis 
spatiante vena. Hac maxime Britania utitur. This 
very method is used in the country at present. The 
farmer sinks a pit, and (in the terms of a miner) 
drives out on all sides, having a sufficient roof, and 
draws up the chalk in buckets through a narrow 
mouth, Pliny informs us, in his remarks on the 
British marls, that they will last eighty years; and 
there is not an example of any person being obliged 
to marl his land twice in his life.’ An experienced 


1 Plin,, Nat. Hist., lib. xvii, ¢. 8. 
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farmer, whom I met with in Hertfordshire, assured me 
that he had about thirty years before made use of this 
manure on a field of his, and should he live to the 
period mentioned by the Roman naturalist, he thought 
he should not have occasion for a repetition.” ! 

It may be observed that Pennant makes no allusion to 
the Dene-holes, which, had he known of them, he could 
scarcely have avoided. He quotes Pliny accurately, 
which is not always done, as in Camden’s Britannia, 
wherein these excavations are first spoken of. When 
Mr. Smith entered into this subject in his Col- 
lectanea Antiqua, vol. vi, p. 243, etc., he says: ‘Since 
the days of Camden the caves on the north shore of 
the Thames, near Tilbury, have now and then excited 
the attention of a few of the more active antiquaries 
without receiving any satisfactory explanation. Cam- 
den concluded they were of British origin, and were 
constructed for the purpose of storing corn, as under- 
ground granaries.” 

Mr. Smith must be here quoting the later amplifi- 
cations of Camden’s Britannia, for even the second 
edition of Philemon MHolland’s translation in 1631 
introduces passages which the author never gave. 
There is no other way of knowing Camden’s opinion 
than quoting the original Latin, which I shall here 
give. He is speaking of the vicinity of Feversham : 
‘“‘Juxta quae puteos magnae profunditatis, hinc inde, 
ut etiam alibi per hune agrum vidimus, de quibus 
variae feruntur opiniones. Ego autem nihil quod 
opiner, habeo, nisi putei illi fuerint, € quibus cretam - 
albam ad stercorandos agros effoderunt olim Britanni, 
ut docet Plinius: ‘Jn centenos enim, ut inquit ille, 
pedes puteos egérunt ore angustatos, sed intus spa- 
tvantes, cujus modi hi ipsi sunt, quos dicimus.’”” 

This is distinct enough, showing that Camden held 


1 Journey from Chester to London, by Thomas Pennant, Esq. ; 
London, 1811, p. 305. 

2 Britannia, etc. Authore Gulielmo Camdeno.  Francofurti ad 
Meenum, etc. M.DC.XVI. 
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the opinion that Roach Smith revived, and not that 
they were for granaries. If for the latter, it would be 
inevitable that mounds of chalk refuse would surround 
the excavations, which is not the case; there is no 
chalk left on the surfaces. It therefore must have 
been utilised, and the excavation made to obtain it. 
Besides quoting Pliny, Mr. Smith also gave a passage 
from Varro, “who was contemporary with Ceesar and 
Pompey, and speaks of the use of chalk in Gaul for 
manure as something novel to him, an Italian.” 
Pliny also alludes to Gaul using chalk for manure in 
the previous chapter. Dene holes, in fact, are found 
in the neighbourhood of Reims, and are now utilised 
for the storage of champagne, being connected with 
each other by galleries. 

On this question, Lambarde, in his Survey of Kent, 
was the first to introduce a passage from the Germania 
of Tacitus, but inaccurately quoted and loosely argued 
upon. This same was also interpolated in the edition 
of Holland’s translation of the Britannia, 1631, which 
must have been after the death of the translator ; for 
it could scarcely have been put in by one who had 
also translated Pliny’s Natural History. It will now 
be quoted in the original, and the readers can judge 
for themselves whether it at all bears upon the subject ; 
as the excavations here described are as different as 
they can possibly be, and were, in fact, ordinary caves, 
such as are found in all parts of the world. The pas- 
sage occurs in chapter xvi, thus: ‘‘Solent et subter- 
raneos specus aperire, eosque multo insuper fimo 
onerant, suffugiem hiemi et receptaculum frugibus : 
quia rigorem frigorum ejusmodi locis molliunt: et si 
quando hostis advenit, aperta populatur: abdita autem 
et defossa, aut ignorantur, aut eo ipso fallunt, quod 
quaerenda sunt.” It was the introduction of this 
passage that led to the idea, which has recently been 


1“Tn Gallia Transalpina intus ad Rhenum cum exercitum 
ducerem, aliquot regiones accessi, ubi nec vitis, nec olea, nec poma 
nascerentur ; ubi agros stercorarent candida fossicia creta.” (De fe 
Lustica, lib. i, cap. 7.) 
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revived, that the Dene holes might be places of storage 
for grain, etc. The evidence above given is not in 


favour of such an hypothesis.—(J. G. W.) 


STATUE OF LIEUTENANT WAGHORN. 


In the Appendix of vol. i, p. 301, Mr. Smith, in 
writing about Lieutenant Waghorn, says: ‘‘ Chatham, 
as I have before remarked, takes no interest in the fact 
that there this public benefactor was born. In conti- 
nental cities we see the statues of men who have done 
honour. to their birth-places erected by their fellow- 
citizens. The peculiar spirit of ancient Greece and 
Rome has descended to them, but it is not so with 
Teutonic England.” He then alludes to the generous 
act of M. de Lesseps, whose ‘“‘ high sense of justice” 
placed a bust of Waghorn at the entrance of the Suez 
Canal. 

This reproach Chatham has now wiped away, and 
it is admitted that Roach Smith had much to do in 
stimulating the inhabitants to carry out the idea of a 
statue to his memory ; and it was through him that 
the sculptor, W. H. Armstead, R.A., was selected for 
the task, he having been, some years before, introduced 
to him by me.—(J. G.W.) As it was Mr. Smith’s 
intention to give an abstract of the proceedings at the 
uncovering of the statue, one will now follow from the 
Rochester and Chatham Journal and Mid Kent Adver- 
tiser, August 18th, 1888, which he had selected for the 
purpose. 

On the morning of August 11th, 1888, a large 
assembly of people of all classes, some thousands—men, 
women, and children—had gathered together to witness 
the unveiling of the statue to Thomas F. Waghorn. 
Thus says the Journal :— 


It is a truly magnificent work of art, representing the Lieutenant 
pointing eastward, and explaining from a map or chart on his raised 
left knee the practicability and advantages uf his short cut to the 
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East. The suppressed energy of the figure is most striking, as well 
as characteristic of the man, whose firmness of purpose is strongly 
delineated in his features. Both pose and countenance are, in fact, 
perfection, and do the highest credit to the aptitude in imagination 
and skill in execution of the sculptor, Mr. Armstead. The effigy 
itself is 8ft. 4in. in height, and it is elevated some nine feet above 
the ground by a pedestal of Portland stone, on the face of which is 
inscribed, in black and gold, ‘‘ The Overland Route’, and a suitable 
section of the Globe, under which further appears : 


THOMAS F. WAGHORN, 
LIEUTENANT, R.N., 
PioNEER AND FouNDER OF THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 
Born at Cuatuam, 1800. 
Disp January 7TH, 1850. 


The unveiling was a function that was very appropriately placed 
in the hands of an ex-Viceroy of India and ex-First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Earl of Northbrook, and among those who assisted 
at the ceremony by their presence were Sir John Gorst, Q.C., M.P. 
for Chatham, Sir Andrew Clark, G.C.M.G., Mr. Armstead, M. 
Pothonier (a great friend of Waghorn’s), the High Constable of 
Chatham (George Church, Esq.), the Mayor of Rochester (F. Win- 
gent, Esq.), General Dunne (Commanding the Military District), A. 
Stigant, Esq. (Chairman of the Chatham Local Board of Health), C. 
Roach Smith, Esq. (Waghorn’s biographer and the suggestor of the 
memorial), G. Winch, Esq. (hon. secretary and treasurer to the 
memorial fund), the Rev. T. E. Cartwright, Messrs. Humphrey Wood, 
H. Jasper, J. W. Taylor, W. Phillips, H. P. Mann, J. J. Acworth, F. 
Newcomb, G. G. Catt, J. Baird, 8. Waghorn (of New Brompton, a 
second cousin of the late Lieutenant’s), H. Johns, T. Robinson, W. 
H. Bullock, R. Cracknell, A. J. Knowlden, T. Reader, J. Bush, J. E. 
Ratcliff, Captain the Hon. Geoffrey Fiennes (A.D.C. to General 
Dunne), Rev. A. E. Norman, Rev. W. J. Andrew, Messrs. E. J. 
Athawes, J. Catt, T. Hocking, A. C. E. Bryant, W. T. Wildish, R. 
J. M. Stedman, G. Robinson, G. H. Leavey, C. T. Smith, R. F. Brain, 
T. C. Lamb, A. F. W. Stephens, E. R. Couchman, W. Eveling, C. 
Bessent, J. W. Hedges, C. T. Ellington, H. J. Browne, W. J. Wildish, 
G. Viney, J. Littlewood, A. Lyons, G. F. Butts, J. Foreman, F. 
Edwards, etc. Several ladies were also present. 

The HieH Constas_e having briefly invited his Lordship to unveil 
the statue, 

Lord Nortuprook first delivered an address of some length. He 
remarked that Waghorn was born at Chatham in 1800, and in 1812 
entered Her Majesty’s Navy, than which there was no profession 
superior in teaching boys that spirit of self-reliance which distin- 
guished Waghorn throughout his career. (Hear, hear.) In 1818, 
after the Peace, he joined that fine old service, the Bengal Pilot 
Service, which afterwards became the Indian Navy, and in this 
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service Waghorn did excellent duty both afloat and ashore. In the 
year 1827 Waghorn went to Calcutta, and from that day to the close 
of his life he devoted himself to carrying out the great project of 
shortening the communication between the East and the West, and 
he showed in so doing an enthusiasm, an intelligence, and a persever- 
ance which justly entitled him to be remembered among the great 
benefactors of mankind of his age. (Hear, hear.) The time in 
which we lived was perhaps more remarkable for the manner in 
which communications had been accelerated than for any other one 
species of advance in civilisation. We knew very well the history of 
the development of railroads in England, and we could all compare 
what we had read of the packhorses across Yorkshire with the speed 
achieved the other day in running from London to Edinburgh in 
seven-and-a-quarter hours. But perhaps we did not sufficiently 
remember the difference which had taken place in respect to com- 
munications with India and the East now as compared with the time 
when Waghorn took up this question. In the year 1829 communi- 
cations with India were carried out in sailing ships round the Cape of 
Good Hope, the passage taking three, four, and sometimes six months. 
Waghorn set to work to remedy that state of things, and the first 
thing he did was himself to undertake and accomplish an overland 
journey to India across Egypt. His Lordship went on to describe 
Waghorn’s travels, success, and disappointment, and added that it 
was to Waghorn’s exertions the overland route across Egypt, as 
generally understood and as earried on during many years, was 
finally and successfully established. (Hear, hear.) He had, he con- 
tinued, alluded to Waghorn as one of the benefactors of mankind, 
and when they looked to the advantages which the world, and Eng- 
land especially, had derived from the establishment of the overland 
communication, both in its commercial aspect and in its political and 
social aspect, he was sure the claim would be admitted by all who 
had any acquaintance with the subject. It was well to recollect that 
the trade of India in 1839 was five millions imports and eleven-and- 
a-half millions exports, whereas now the average was forty millions 
imports and sixty millions exports. With respect to the political 
advantages of the route, he would only say that anything that con- 
nected more closely this country with the great dependency of which 
we were so proud, must be an advantage. The social advantages of 
the route were known probably better in Chatham, associated as it 
was with the army and navy of England, than in many other parts of 
the country. There was hardly a family present that had not been 
in anxiety about a friend or relative in India ; and think what a relief 
to them it was that, whereas in the old days weary months had to pass 
before they could get the long-expected news, now in twenty-one days 
letters passed between England and India. (Hear, hear.) But how 
did Thomas Waghorn, who was one of the pioneers of this great work, 
fare at the close of his life? He did not receive any great reward for 
his exertions, and he died in the year 1850 in embarrassed cireum- 
VO ei. NN 
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stances. But he had the consolation of success, and he felt it. Ina 
pathetic letter or paper he wrote in 1849, were these words ce 
feel an honest exultation that my name is prominently identified with 
one of the most remarkable features of this most momentous era of 
civilisation.” He (the Earl) might be told that he had exaggerated 
the share which Waghorn had in this work, but Count de Lesseps 
himself, the great engineer and constructor of the Suez Canal, in the 
very flush of his triumph, when the Canal was opened in 1870, 
erected at the port of Suez a statue in honour of Thomas Waghorn, 
and he said in the inscription that the statue was erected “in homage 
to the memory of the generous, though unfortunate, man who alone, 
without any help, by a long series of laborious and heroic efforts, 
practically demonstrated and determined the adoption of the postal 
route through Egypt as the communication between the East and the 
West of the world, and thus was the originator and pioneer of the 
great Egyptian maritime commerce completed by the canal of the 
two seas.” (Hear, hear.) Further, in a letter to Waghorn’s old 
Indian comrade, Captain McDormond, Count de Lesseps wrote: ‘‘ He 
(Waghorn) found the road; we followed it up.” Count de Lesseps 
also used some very eloquent language as to the value of the French 
Company’s recognition of the Englishman, Thomas Waghorn, in con- 
solidating the friendship of England and France. But we English 
were not behind in this matter, for at Greenwich was a statue to a 
French naval officer, Lieutenant Bellot, who served as a volunteer in 
one of the English Arctic expeditions ; and he (Lord Northbrook) 
quite agreed that when Englishmen passed Suez and saw the statue 
of Thomas Waghorn, and when Frenchmen came to Greenwich and 
saw the statue of Bellot, they were reminded of the intimate relations 
which ought always to exist between two of the greatest nations in 
the world. (Applause.) It must be a source of regret to every 
Englishman that twenty years were allowed to elapse before any 
memorial was erected to Waghorn, that the first memorial should not 
have been erected by his own countrymen, and that eighteen years 
more were allowed to elapse before an English memorial was at last 
completed. It was a right and noble thing that the inhabitants of a 
town like Chatham, proud of their history and proud of their mili- 
tary and naval associations, should come forward at last to do honour 
to their countryman, to their fellow-citizen : and well had they dis- 
charged, most nobly and suitably had they discharged, their debt of 
gratitude to the past. He was sure, also, their act would, at the same 
time, be for the benefit of their country in the future, because it would 
be remarkable indeed if out of all those who were assisting at the un- 
veiling of that statue, there should not be some young men whose 
genius would be encouraged, whose perseverance would be excited, 
whose career in life would be advanced by knowing that there are 
those who, whatever may happen to a man during his lifetime, were 
ready to come forward to do honour where honour was due, even at 
the expiration of many years. (Applause. ) 
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His Lordship then pulled a string and uncovered the statue, and a 
loud cheer went up from the crowd around. Afterwards the children 
of the elementary schools of the town sang “ Rule Britannia”, the 
band of the Hampshire Regiment accompanying them. 

The Hicu ConstaB_e next asked Mr. Stigant, as representing the 
Board of Health, to accept the care of the statue, whereupon 

Mr, Sticant said he accepted, on behalf of the Board, with very 
great pleasnre this splendid work of art. That pleasure was greatly 
enhanced by the fact that the statue had been erected to com- 
memorate the worth and memorialise the genius of a Chatham-born 
man. They rejoiced in being able to say Thomas Waghorn was born 
in High Street, Chatham. (Hear, hear.) The son of a successful 
Chatham tradesman, he spent his boyhood in their lanes, and in their 
fields took part in those sports English boys were so fond of, ex- 
tracting his greatest pleasure from the great danger associated with 
English games. They knew how he became a man and joined the 
English Navy, in which he manifested those great qualities of noble 
conception, of pluck and tenacity of purpose, which enabled him to 
shed a lustre on his native town and confer untold blessings on his 
country and on humanity at large. ( Applause.) They were not 
presuming that Thomas Waghorn was the only Englishman who in 
times past had manifested these qualities. They knew that their 
noble history gleamed throughout with the glory of noble personal 
deeds and deeds of valour ; but they did honour men of these 
capacities who showed themselves ready to lay down their lives on 
the storm-wave or the battle-field for the honour of their country 
and in the promotion of its best interests. But there was this 
peculiarity in Thomas Waghorn, that all the qualities he had shown 
had been helpful to that increase of trade and intercommunication of 
nations which had conferred so great a blessing on our age, and all 
he had done had greatly assisted in the development of that com- 
mercial prosperity of England, which was the glory of the world to- 
day. (Applause.) He had assisted, perhaps more than any other 
individual, to promote that great scheme of the federation of the 
English people, the dawn of which they now saw and which they saw 
was laden with great future blessings to the people. They felt they 
had only done a simple honour to the name of their great townsman. 
It had been observed that the figure was pointing to the Kast, in- 
dicating the road to India, the scene of Waghorn’s great exploits. It 
had been jocularly said that the figure also pointed to the Police 
Station —(laughter )—and in this there was a meaning that he would 
not like anyone to lose the lesson of. There was a spirit of Vandalism 
which might be attempted to deface the statue or defile its surround- 
ings, and on behalf of the Board of Health he gave the assurance that 
they would do their best to introduce to the Police Station and pro- 
secute to the utmost extent of the law anyone who might give way 
to that temptation. (Laughter and applause.) In conclusion, Mr. 
Stigant expressed the thanks of the town for the presence of Lord 
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Northbrook, General Dunne, the Mayor of Rochester, the Member for 
Chatham in esse (Sir John Gorst), the Member in posse (Sir Andrew 
Clarke)—(laughter )—and the ladies, to all of whom Chatham, he 
said, was grateful. (Applause. ) 

M. Poruenier having added a few remarks, _ 

Cheers were given for Lord Northbrook, the High Constable, and 
Mr. George Winch, the band played and the company sang the 
National Anthem, and the outdoor proceedings terminated. 


At the luncheon, which took place at the ‘ Sun 
Hotel”, in the responding to the usual toasts of such 
occasions, some further references were made to the 
services rendered by Lieutenant Waghorn, 


Lord Norruproox said: They had, however, assembled that day 
with reference to the Overland Route. There were many now who were 
able to travel to India in what might be termed luxury, and without 
any hardships. When the route was first opened one very distin- 
guished Indian statesman, Sir Bartle Frere, went by it when the 
route lay from Suez to Bagula, and he got in such a frightful mess 
that the officials in India were unable to recognise him by his descrip- 
tion, and his brother had to be called in to make the recognition. 
At the present day the journey to India was done in three weeks. 
They had recognised in Chatham that Lieutenant Waghorn had been 
the great cause of the improvement that had taken place in that 
respect. 

Mr. E, ATHAWES, in proposing the toast of the “ High Constable”, 
said: That day had been a great one for Chatham, as it had wit- 
nessed the unveiling of the memorial of Lieutenant Waghorn, a work 
that was begun in the High Constableship of Mr, W. Phillips and 
concluded in the High Constableship of Mr. George Church. From 
what they had seen of the statue at the unveiling it was worthy of 
the town, worthy of art, worthy of the sculptor, and worthy alto- 
gether of their country. 

The health of the subscribers was proposed by Mr. A. Stiganv, 
who coupled with it the name of Mr. Roach Smith, to whom a deep 
debt of gratitude was due from the committee. Mr. Smith had been 
the friend and associate of Lieutenant Waghorn. 

Mr, Rosca Suir said he was much obliged to them for inviting 
him to leave his recluse position at Strood to take part in the 
extraordinary proceedings of that day. He congratulated the com- 
mittee on what they had done, as it was not the genius of this 
country to erect statues to its eminent men, which Mr. Armstead 
would bear him out in. The committee had done that day what had 
never been done before in Kent. There were few monuments ta the 
men who had fought for and achieved the liberties they enjoyed at 
the present time. The speaker then proceeded to detail his first 
introduction to Lieutenant Waghorn. 


JOHN (GUA N a iS Om niece. 
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Subsequently, Mr. Groran WincH, on his health being drunk for 
his activity in furthering the work, stated that the real originator of 
the work was Mr. Roach Smith, without whom the statue would 
never have stood where it did then. Mr. Smith, whom all knew as 
distinguished for his literary capacities and for his antiquarian 
researches, in his Retrospections reproached Chatham for not doing 
honour to Lieutenant Waghorn. Mr. Smith had sown the seed, the 
committee had tended and watered it, and, thanks to the golden sun- 
shine which came from the hands of the subscribers, they had been 
able to carry the work out. 

The proceedings terminated with a few words from M. PoTHENTIER, 
in which he expressed his gratitude for what had been done to 
perpetuate the memory of his old friend and partner, and_ his 
pleasure in being able to take part in that day’s successful pro- 
ceedings. 


It is considered it would be well to conelude the 
volume by the obituaries of Mr. John Clayton and of 
Roach Smith, written by their mutual friend, Dr. J. 
Collingwood Bruce, for the Archeologia Ailiana, thus, 
as it were, bringing together three friends, very closely 
united in their lives, as well as in the same archeo- 
logical studies in which all three added so much to our 
knowledge. 


JOHN CLAYTON, FS.A,, 


Vice-President of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
(Read : 30th July, 1890.) 


Since our last meeting our oldest, and I think I may truly say, our 
most influential member, has passed away. It becomes us to put 
upon the records of the Society our profound regret at the circum- 
stance, and our high estimiation of his character and the services he 
has rendered to antiquarian science, 

I enjoyed his friendship for nearly half a century, and now that he 
has been removed, a cloud has come over my existence. He allowed 
me to approach him whenever I needed his help, and that help was 
always freely given, notwithstanding the number and the onerous 
nature of his own public engagements. When passing my book upon 
the Roman Wall through the press, I submitted the proof sheets 
to him, and they always received his careful attention. In my 
numerous journeys along the Wall I always found a home at 
Chesters. He was essentially a kind man, and I have heard of 
noble deeds of generosity performed by him of which the outside 
world knows nothing. As showing the character of his demeanour 
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towards others, I may perhaps be allowed to make a few extracts 
from a letter which I had from a youthful relative the other day. 
He says :—“I am indeed grieved at the news received this morning 
concerning the death of Mr. Clayton. I have been hoping week 
after week to go to Chesters to see him, but have not been able, and 
now, alas! I shall never see him again. It was always a great treat 
to me to go to Chesters, and I thoroughly enjoyed my little chats 
with Mr, Clayton, for he always acted the part of a thorough gentle- 
man ; and although my powers of conversation are very poor, yet he 
always seemed pleased to see me, and made me feel quite at home. 
I feel very sad at losing Mr. Clayton, for not only was he your 
friend, but I have learned to look upon him as my friend also, for he 
has always been wishful to help me on in my profession, and has 
given me enjoyment times without number by the side of the grand 
old river, the North Tyne.” 

Mr. Clayton was not a sportsman, but he did indulge in one form 
of rural recreation. He was fond of tbe calm and thoughtful sport 
which Isaac Walton so strongly commends, and the river at Chesters 
afforded him abundant means of indulging in it. I remember one 
little incident which he related to me respecting his earliest endeav- 
ours in this direction. He had been fishing, whilst yet a boy, in the 
North Tyne, with such appliances as boys can readily procure for 
themselves—a long stick, a bit of twine, a crooked pin, and worms. 
Becoming thirsty, he went to a cottage which then stood between the 
house and the river, to get a drink of water. He left his rod with 
the worm on the hook outside the house. A hen unfortunately 
swallowed the worm, and of course the hook also. The woman of the 
cottage manifested her displeasure for the probable loss of her fowl 
in a way that he never forgot. 

Ihave said Mr, Clayton was not a sportsman. Occasionally, how- 
ever, meeting in his rambles on the moors with friends armed with 
guns, he was sometimes tempted to try his skill, but without doing 
much damage to the feathered tribes. Once, however, he shot a 
black-cock, and it fell appropriately upon the Wall. For a moment 
he rejoiced in his success, but presently remembering that he had 
not a licence to shoot, the thought occurred to him, what an 
extremely unpleasant thing it would be if he, the Town Clerk of 
Newcastle, should be prosecuted for shooting without a licence! 
Next day he repaired to Newcastle, and procured the necessary 
document, of which, however, it may be supposed he made little 
use. 

One of Mr. Clayton’s recreations was the study of the classics. At 
the Uppingham Grammar School he had obtained an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the best writers of Greece and Rome. '‘I'o the 
School Magazine, which is now produced by the pupils of that 
establishment, he was recently asked to communicate some re- 
miniscences of his school-day life. This he did in a letter dated 
so late as July 1889. From it I learn that amongst the Greek 
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authors which he read were Homer, Theocritus, Thucydides, and 
Herodotus. In Latin, besides Cicero and Terence, he read nearly 
the whole of Horace and Virgil, and a great part of Ovid’s Wetamor- 
phoses and Epistles. But what surprises me most as to his school 
occupations is, that, not content with reading the classics in school, 
he studied them in his play-hours. Ina letter which he wrote to 
his father, in 1808, he says :—‘‘ My leisure hours (which are prin- 
cipally on saint days, cd est, whole holidays) I partly employ in 
reading Sallust, as we do not read it at all in school. I have 
already finished the Bellum Catalinarium, and am beginning the 
Jugurthine War, which I hope to finish before the Christmas holi- 
days.” A youth must be exceedingly fond of the classics who would 
persevere in reading Sallust in his play hours. 

In further illustration of his love for the classics, I may state that 
after he had entered upon the cares of business in Newcastle, finding 
his youngest sister had a desire to acquire the Latin language, he 
became her instructor. The only time that he could spare for this 
work was at avery early hour in the morning, and this he cordially 
dedicated to it. Not only was Mr. Clayton a thorough classical 
scholar, but he was a most loving brother. He has sometimes told 
me how much he bewailed the loss of that sister, who was cut off at 
an early age. 

I now proceed to speak of our departed friend as an antiquary. 
Some may think that I should have done this sooner. Perhaps they 
are right ; but I am glad of an opportunity of showing that auti- 
quaries do not simply haunt the tombs of the dead, but that they 
are equally alive to the keenest and kindliest sympathies of those 
among whom their lot is cast. 

During the greater part of his public life Mr. Clayton was an 
active member of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, presiding 
over its meetings and contributing to its Transactions. He was also 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of London. The first paper 
which he read to our Society bears the date of November 6th, 1843. 
It gives an account of the excavation which revealed the fine series 
of chambers near the east rampart of the station of Cilurnum: The 
first paragraph of that paper will be read with special interest now, 
revealing, as it does, the modesty of the man. ‘“ Understanding’, he 
says, “that a statement of the results of a recent excavation within 
the Roman Station of Cilurnum is desired by your Society, I will 
endeavour to supply such a statement, begging, however, that it may 
be received as that of a very unlearned antiquary.” 

His next paper describes the mile-castle at Cawfields, which he 
had previously exhumed. The excavation of this mile-castle was a 
most important event. Previous to this there was not a single cas- 
tellum along the line of the Wall which was not covered with débrvs. 
We consequently could not understand their structure. I am in- 
clined to think that even Horsley, who wrote more than a century 
ago, was not thoroughly acquainted with them, for he does not 
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mention the important fact, which Mr. Clayton’s excavations re- 
vealed, that the mile-castles were provided with a wide gateway 
opening northward. This circumstance throws an entirely new light 
upon the purpose served by the Wall, showing that it was not a mere 
fence to exclude the Caledonians, but was a line of military works for 
the better managing their assaults upon them. 

His next paper describes the mile-castle west of Housesteads, 
which is the finest upon the Wall and is full of interest, but which, 
before it received the attentions of his excavators, was a blank page. 
Need I add, that in these two mile-castles were found fragments of 
the inscriptions bearing the names of Hadrian and his legate, Aulus 
Platorius Nepos—inscriptions which bear strougly upon the question, 
“ Who was the builder of the Wall? ” 

Before Mr. Clayton began his operations, the turrets of the Wall 
were completely excluded from view. Now, with how much interest 
the traveller along the barrier examines the turrets on Black Carts 
farm and at East Brunton, the former of which is described by Mr. 
Clayton himself, in the seventh volume of the Archwologia Hliana 
(new series) ! 

The uncovering of the Roman bridge on the North Tyne, which 
was formerly covered with a plantation, was.an event of the greatest 
importance in the annals of archeology. No other structure in 
Britain so strikingly displays the skill and the power of our teachers 
in the Roman era. i 

The laying bare of the walls and gates and streets of the “ Tadmor 
of Britain”, the station of Borcovicus, the excavation of the gates and 
forum of Cilurnum, together with the finding of the bronze tablet 
conferring the freedom of Rome upon certain troops serving in Britain, 
were events of which any one might be proud. 

All antiquaries must be grateful to Mr. Clayton for securing that 
collection of coins, which were found in their bronze purse, in the 
township of Thorngrafton, in the vicinity of the station of Borcovicus 
—a collection which has so curious a history, and which is not uncon- 
nected with the mural controversy, 

And then, what shall we say of the varied contents of the well 
outside the western rampart of Procolitia—its numerous altars and 
sculptures, its vases and beads and ornaments, and its thousands of 
coins ; all of which are so well described. by Mr. Clayton in the eighth 
volume of the Archwologia ? These discoveries may almost be said 
to have formed a new era in antiquarian research. Mr. Clayton con- 
tinued his mural investigations to the close of his life, though the 
Joss of his eyesight must have greatly interfered with the enjoyment 
of the discoveries which his excavations revealed. His communi- 
cations to our Z'ransactions were continued to a late period. In the 
ninth volume of the Archeologia Aliana he gave us an important 
paper upon some inscribed stones (two of them mile-stones) found 
near Cawfields ; in the tenth volume he gives an account of some 
unusually large and important altars to Mars Thingsus—altars 
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which have excited a good deal of attention abroad ; in the eleventh 
volume we have a paper of his on an altar to Fortuna Conservatrix 5 
and in the thirteenth, which is the last complete volurae which the 
Society has published, we have a paper by him, giving us some 
interesting details in the life of our great Newcastle hero, Lord 
Collingwood. 

Mr. Clayton was not one of the founders of the Newcastle Society 
of Antiquaries (his father was one of its first members), but he joined 
it early, and has formed as it were a connecting link between the 
honoured men who, in 1813, brought it into being, and we who at 
this late day carry on its work. Iam struck with the kind way in 
which he speaks of his seniors. In one of his papers, after quoting a 
passage from Mr. Hodgson, the historian, he says :—-“‘ There are 
amongst us those who cherish a pleasing recollection of the amiable 
author, and who delight to dwell on the memory of his gentle nature, 
his simple manners, and the enthusiasm of his character, which some- 
times inspired the use of language, which the cold in blood are 
disposed to regard as extravagant.” 


To this notice one from the local papers, The New- 
castle Daily Journal, detailing his services to the town 
of Newcastle, may be added, from its leading article, 
Tuesday, July 15, 1890: 


It is strauge enough to think that only yesterday there was living 
amongst us one who was active and earnest in our local affairs when 
the century was in its first flush of youth, who was the contem- 
porary of the Stephensons, father and son, and ardently engaged 
with them and the other able men who were then in our midst in the 
carrying out of those enterprises which have made England, and 
especially the north of England, what it is to-day.. The career of 
Mr. John Clayton has not only been a long and a busy, but a 
prominent, and in many points of view, a remarkable one. In pre- 
senting a sketch of it to our readers, they will find that it embraces 
many of the leading episodes of our local history for a period of fifty 
or sixty years-—that period, moreover, when in harmony with the 
general growth and progress of the country. Newcastle emerged 
from its conditions as a rather old-fashioned provincial town and port, 
and entered upon the race of improvement, extension, and ambition, 
which may be said to be even now reaching a notable, ifnot culminating 
stage, in its exaltation to the rank of a city. Times of enterprise 
usually produce men of energy and clearness of vision, whose function 
it is to give shape and effect to the ideas and aspirations of their age ; 
and among the energetic and capable men who so guided and deter- 
mined the development of Newcastle during this important  half- 
century of its history, Mr. John Clayton will ever hold a high and 
prominent place. ‘To some it is given to obtain honour or notoriety, 
less because of their own inherent capacity and faculties than because 
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of some happy chance or accident which brings them or their works 
before the public eye. To others falls the lot of patiently and per- 
sistently guiding, shaping, and giving effect to the achievements of 
their times; and to the latter rather than to the former category 
decidedly belong the career and the labours of Mr. Clayton. If it be 
asked with what great enterprise or scheme in the local annals of New- 
castle or Tyneside, from 1820 to some fifteen years ago, Mr. Clayton 
was conspicuously identified, the only true answer would be—with all 
and every one. His position as Town Clerk during the greater portion 
of that period, as well as of Clerk to the Tyne Commission after its 
establishment, gave him a position which of itself was equivalent to 
official identification. But it is not every Town Clerk whose com- 
manding capacity and unmeasured energy gain for himself and for 
the benefit of his townsmen the general confidence which was reposed 
in Mr. Clayton. It is not too much to say that during the struggle 
over the formation of the Tyne Commission, and the scheme of 
municipal development, which marked an important epoch in the 
history of the Corporation of Newcastle and the whole district, Mr. 
Clayton was himself the moving and the guiding force that shaped 
the progress of events, and that the Council were only too glad to be 
led and represented by their Town Clerk. 

Mr. Clayten’s Jabour and enterprise, however, were not bounded 
and limited by his official duties. Allusion has frequently been made 
to the important assistance and service he rendered to Mr. Grainger 
in his great and ambitious building schemes, which have left their 
mark so conspicuously upon the face of modern Newcastle. The 
complete story of what Mr. Grainger owed to Mr. John Clayton for 
the attainment of practical success has scarcely been told, and might 
be difficult to tell. The work he accomplished was one in which 
failure was much more likely than success, and in his case would 
have been inevitable, had he not been able to rely upon the support 
of one who not only possessed large pecuniary resources, but who was 
himself sustained by a firm and abiding, and yet most solid and 
reasonable faith in the progress and development of Newcastle, a 
faith that inspired all his own labours and enterprises, and never 
seemed to forsake him for a moment even under the pressure of 
adverse appearances. In point of fact, we see in Mr. John Clayton a 
remarkable embodiment of those civic virtues which in all countries 
and in all times have accompanied and contributed to the rise and 
progress of communities. Whether we carry back our researches to 
medizeval times, direct them to the brilliant civic commonwealths of 
Italy, and the United States of the Netherlands, or to the growth of 
trade, commerce, and public spirit in our own land, we shall find in 
every case that the prosperity and advancement of towns and _pro- 
vinces have been bound up with the personality of men, cultivated in 
intellect, of large resource, unwearied energy, and firm faith in them- 
selves and the future. They have had a keen and true eye to the 
specialities of their own districts or peoples—have stimulated the 
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local trade, have developed the resources of the district ; have stood 
up for their rights as men and citizens, have prospered themselves, and 
have made their fellow men to share in their prosperity. Newcastle 
has not been lacking in such men, even in the remote past, who have 
handed down their names and memorials as parts of her history ; and 
we may feel assured that the supply of such will not fail her in the 
present or the future. In the ranks of such men Mr. John Clayton 
will by common consent be awarded a prominent place. He is justly 
entitled to be regarded as one of the makers of the Newcastle which 
we see around us to-day. He was a leading pioneer of the earliest of 
the railways—the earliest of all railways to be conceived and pro- 
moted ; he was prominently engaged in all its schemes of municipal 
improvement—in the transformation of the Tyne into a great port for 
sea-going trade; in the gigantic building operations which almost 
realised in Newcastle the transformation of the city of Rome attri- 
buted’to Augustus ; and in many another scheme of public usefulness 
and of material and intellectual development. Providence endowed 
Mr. Clayton with exceptional length of days to see the completion of 
his labours and the important fruits of them ; and he has passed to 
his rest, venerable and venerated, in tranquillity and peace. Such a 
career may be fitly taken both as a standard and an example. We 
are not of those who are disposed to under-value the present in 
making comparisons with the past. But certainly it will take the 
men of the present day all their time to rival their predecessors, not 
only in patriotic devotion te the public interest, but in the largeness 
and soundness of their enterprises. It is only, however, by developing 
men of the stamina of those who have been lost to us that a com- 
munity can continue to make the rapid and solid progress which has 
been attained by Newcastle, and by England as a whole, during the 
last seventy years. 


CHARLES ROACH SMITH, F.S.A., 
Honorary Member of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle upon-Tyne. 


(Read : 27th August 1890.) 

It was my sad and solemn duty at the last meeting of our Society 
to call your attention to the loss we had sustained in the removal by 
death of our aged and much valued friend, Mr. Clayton. At that 
time I had by me a letter from another valued friend and honorary 
associate, Mr. Charles Roach Smith, which I had intended to read on 
the oceasion, but which, in the excitement of the moment, I neglected 
to do. I now produce it. It runs thus: 


“ Temple Place, Strood, July 16th, 1890. 
“My DEAR FRiEND,—At present all I can say is that I should wish 


it recorded that but for my serious illness I should attend Mr. 
Clayton’s funeral. 
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“Years ago I proposed that a medal should be struck of him. This, 
I hope, will be one of the honours paid to his memory, Vol. ili of 
my Retrospections has much about him. Shall I live to complete it? 


“ Ever yours sincerely, 
* O. RoacH SMITH.” 


On Saturday, the 2nd of August, shortly after noon, Mr. Roach 
Smith departed this life. His loss to the antiquarian world and 
those who had the pleasure of personally knowing him, is very 
great. 

Mr. Roach Smith was born at Landguard, near Shanklin, in the 
Isle of Wight, August 20th, 1807. 

His school-days being passed, he was sent to Chichester and 
apprenticed to a chemist there. Along with other books, his master 
happened to have a copy of Pinkerton on Coins and Medals. This he 
read to relieve him of the tedium of his life, for he did not like his 
profession. One day, while waiting for change in a shop, he noticed 
in the till across the counter what he fancied must be a Roman coin, 
He was right ; it was a second brass coin of the elder Faustina. 
Unlooked-for good fortune soon followed (he tells us in the Letro- 
spections) and placed in his hands a considerable number of Roman 
denariw, The discovery of a Roman altar in his neighbourhood and a 
visit to the Roman villa at Bignor fostered his antiquarian tastes, 
and prepared him for the important work he was to do in his maturer 
years. 

In due time he found it desirable to commence business on his own 
account. He migrated to London and secured premises in Lothbury, 
at the back of the Bank of England. In this crowded neighbourhood 
he succeeded well in business. At this time extensive excavations 
were being carried on for improvements in the City. By this means 
large tracts of Roman remains were discovered. These attracted our 
friend’s attention, and he resolved to study and understand them. 
As the City authorities at that time cared nothing for the antiquarian 
remains which were discovered, Mr. Roach Smith was able to add 
many of them to his own collection. These in time became so im- 
portant that he was induced to write a paper upon them for the 
Society of Antiquaries. The sequel of this was his being elected a 
Fellow of the Society “ by one of the largest majorities ever known iu 
a ballot of the Society”’. 

Meanwhile the excavations in the City were proceeding eastward 
and ramifying in all directions. The piling and the foundations of 
old Loudon Bridge were being removed and the river deepened by the 
process called ballast-heaving. This (he tells us) opened a little 
mine of Roman art ; coins, bronze statuettes of the most exquisite 
workmanship, a fine bronze head of a statue of Hadrian, and other 
objects were found. These were not neglected by Mr. Roach Smith. 
Perfect success, he says, attended his business, so that he could afford 
to be liberal in prosecuting his researches, 
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Now adversity overtook him. The houses in Lothbury were 
wanted for City improvements, and he was turned out of his shop. 
Unfriendly influences prevented him procuring another in that 
vicinity, and he was obliged to transfer his business to Liverpool 
Street, a comparatively dull and quiet neighbourhood. Here he 
enjoyed one advantage: he had ample space in which to display 
the objects in his museum. For long this museum had: been an 
object of attraction, and was visited by inquiring students and 
antiquaries of distinction. By this means, he tells us, he formed 
many friendships. When I began to pay attention to Roman 
antiquities, I found a visit to Liverpool Street to be a great ad- 
vantage. In his Letrospections he writes, ‘Mr. John Brodribb Bergne 
bronght me aud Dr. J. Collingwood Bruce together, and the great 
Roman Wall and its wonderful teachings.” In the North of England 
the Romans were always subject to the incursions of their enemies, 
and hence the strengthening of their positions, not the adornment of 
their dwellings, was the chief object to be aimed at. In the south 
they enjoyed perfect security, and hence could indulge in all the 
luxuries of advanced civilization. In Mr. Roach Smith’s museum, 
and through his kindly instructions, I was able to obtain much 
valuable information which was of use to me in my northern 
studies. 

After a time his business in Liverpool Street dwindled away, and 
he resolved to relinquish it and retire into the country. Temple 
Place, in the outskirts of. Strood, in Kent, became his residence. 
Here he had an excellent garden which employed his leisure, In 
cultivating it he manifested great skill, producing the finest grapes in 
the open air, and other fruits of great excellence. Here, however, he 
had his troubles, the neighbouring stream occasionally flooding his 
garden. 

During the active part of his life he visited various parts of 
England, studying their antiquities, and in many cases originating 
and superintending excavations which were needful for their display. 
He visited France several times, and he was successful, in more than 
one instance, in drawing the attention of the authorities to the value 
and importance of the Roman remains in their neighbourhood. 
Occasionally he visited us in this district. In his Retrospections 
he has this sentence, “Mr. John Bell, of Gateshead, was my oldest 
correspondent in the North ; but after the Chester congress I visited 
Dr. Bruce, and by him was introduced to Mr. Juhn Clayton, and the 
Roman Wall, and thus had the great advantage of studying this noble 
monument of Roman power from sea to sea.” His last visit to these 
parts was in July of last year, when he met us at our monthly meeting 
here, and afterwards went to Chesters. 

One of the most important actions of his life was the part he took 
in the origination of the British Archeological Association.t This 


1 The origin of Archeological Associations in England arose from 
a conversation at the house of Mr. Roach Smith in 1843, with him, 
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Association, through some misunderstanding, gave rise in a very 
short space of time to the Royal Archeological Institute ; and, owing 
to the springing up of these two active antiquarian societies, numerous 
other county institutions have been formed. The Association dates 
from the year 1843, and all the rest are subsequent to it; so that 
our Neweastle Society, which sprang into being in 1813, can look 
down upon them all with patronizing approval. 

He was the author and the editor of several important works. The 
earliest and the chief of these is the Collectanea Antiqua, containing 
etchings and notices of ancient remains, illustrative of the habits, 
customs, and history of past ages. He lived to issue seven volumes 
of this work. One object which he had in view in the preparation of 
it was to show how necessary it was that papers descriptive of anti- 
quarian objects should be well illustrated, and that the needful 
illustrations did not require to be elaborate. In the preface to the 
first volume he says: “For purposes of science it is not necessary 
that sketches should be elaborately prepared and artistically finished. 
Truth and fidelity to the objects portrayed are indispensable ; but 
these requisites may be ensured by a little care and attention ; and 
it is better that engravings be given, even rudely, and in the slightest 
outline, if supplied liberally, than that they should be limited in 
number for the sake of elaborate execution.” He thought also that 
some of our existing publications were governed by- councils “ in- 
terested only in one subject, who would be tempted to undervalue 
the labours of their colleagues who worked in a different field.” The 
Collectanea Antiqua certainly abounds with information upon every 
antiquarian subject, and is most abundantly illustrated. 

Several volumes in quarto, abundantly illustrated, came from his 
pen: these were The Antiquities of Richborough, Reculver, and Lymne ; 
Illustrations of Roman London ; Reports of Hucavations on Sites of 
Roman Castra at Pevensey and Lymne. He published in octavo: Notes 
on the Antiquities of Tréves, Mayence, Wiesbaden, Niederbieber, Bonn, 
and Cologne ; and A Catalogue of his Museum of London Antiquities. 

He was an ardent admirer of Shakespeare, and he published two 
small works having reference to our great poet—The Rural Life of 
Shakespeare as ulustrated by his Works ; and, Shakespeare: His Birth- 
place, ete. 


Thomas Wright, F.S.A., and myself, on the subject of the destruction 
and loss of objects of antiquarian and historical interest. Mr. Wright 
remarked, “Oh, you will never be able to put an end to this unless 
there is a Minister of Public Instruction.” Smith replied, “ Why not? 
Why should we not have a Society similar to what they have in 
France, in which M. de Caumont is so active?’ Wright rejoined 
“Well, it is a good idea.” On this, the matter was oiiccdasnee dis. 
cussed, a committee was formed, and the British Archeological 
Association began, the parent of the numerous societies of the kind 
all over the country.—(J. G. W.) 
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He edited two books of great importance. One of these was the 
Inventorium Sepulchrale, which is an account of a very important 
collection of Saxon antiquities, dug up in the county of Kent by the 
Rey. Bryan Fausset, between the years 1757 and 1773. As Saxon 
antiquities are very rare, this book is of great value. The collection, 
after being declined by the British Museum, was purchased by Mr. 
Mayer, of Liverpool. The other book is one which bears the date of 
1889. It is A Dictionary of Roman Coins, commenced by the late 
Seth William Stevenson, F.S.A., revised in part by C. Roach Smith, 
T.S.A., and completed by Frederick W. Madden, M.R.A.S. When I 
state that it is illustrated by seven hundred engravings on wood, 
chiefly executed by the late F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A., its value may be 
easily conceived. 

His latest work was Letrospections, Social and Archeological. Of 
this two volumes have been published, and a third was far advanced 
at press when the pen fell from his hand. The book, as its title 
implies, consists of pleasant reminiscences of his personal history and 
travels, and kindly notices of the friends he had found in life’s 
journey. Amongst other things, he describes his various visits to the 
Roman Wall. I will make only one extract from the work ; it occurs 
in the first volume: “ My visit [to the Wall] with Mr. Fairholt, 
engaged by Dr. Bruce to make sketches for his Roman Wall, was a 
bright holiday. He was not a little surprised in finding upon the 
breakfast-table of the hotel at Newcastle, where we stayed the night 
after our arrival, a free pass fur the railway from Newcastle to 
Carlisle during our stay, so long as that might be. I at once recog- 
nised the benign influence of my friend at Chesters. These visits 
brought me into personal acquaintance with Mr. John Fenwick, Dr. 
Charlton, Mr. Hylton Longstaffe, Mr. Hodgson Hinde, Mr. Kell, Mr. 
Brockett, Mr. Adamson, Mr. John Bell, Mr. Matthew Clayton, and 
other eminent men, conspicuous where so many are eminent ; for in 
art, science, and literature, Newcastle can show a splendid array of 
worthies. Of all whom I have named, Mr. Longstaffe is the only 
survivor. From the ardour with which he walked with me and Mr. 
Robert Blair from the Chesters to Procolitia, a few years since, and 
from his apparent good health, I hope he may be long spared to us.” 

Mr. Roach Smith suffered from a long illness, but it was not until 
six days before his death that he was confined to hisbed. Some time 
ago the archeologists of England, headed by Dr. John Evans, presi- 
dent of the Society of Antiquaries of London, conceived the idea of 
having a medal struck in his honour bearing his likeness. In conse- 
quence of our friend’s advancing illness, the presentation of the medal 
had to be done in private. 

He was a kind man. He took an especial interest in the young 
men of Strood and Rochester, and spared no pains to promote their 
interests. The Chatham and Rochester Observer newspaper, in noticing 
Mr. Roach Smith’s death, has these remarks, and with them I will 
conclude my observations: “ Probably few, if any, possessed such a 
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disinterested and charitable nature as did the gentleman whose death 
we have to deplore. Throughout his long and useful life he was ever 
ready with hand and purse to render assistance to a poorer brother. In 
fact, nobody could tell the amount of good he did in this way, and as 
many of those who were recipients are now numbered with their 
fathers, the true extent of Mr. Roach Smith’s disinterestedness and 
charitable feelings will never be known. ‘This is as he would have 
wished, for he loved to do good by stealth.” 

In losing Mr. Roach Smith many of us have lost an esteemed 
friend, and the antiquarian world has lost an invaluable labourer. 
His departure, following so soon after that of our chieftain, Mr. 
Clayton, clouds us with sorrow. 
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